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THE  MIDDY  AND  THE 
MOORS : 


AN  ALGERINE  STORY. 


By  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 

Author  of  “The  Prairie  Chief,”  “Twice  Bought," 
etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  V.— THE  MAIDEN’S  STORY— PETER 
THE  GREAT  AND  THE  MIDDY  GO  FOR  A 
HOLIDAY  AND  SEE  AWFUL  THINGS. 

During  the  conversation  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter  the  young  English 
girl  had  spoken  with  her  veil  down. 
She  now  threw  ft  carelessly  back,  and, 
sitting  down  on  a  bench  opposite  our 
midshipman,  fold'  :1  her  hands  in  her  lap 


“  The  old  Arab  gave  Peter  the  Great  a  bright  look  and  a  cheerful  nod  as  they  passed." 
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and  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
during  which  George  Foster  said — 
not  aloud,  but  very  privately  to  him¬ 
self,  “Although  your  eyes  are  swelled 
and  your  little  nose  is  red  with  crying, 
I  never — no  I  never — did  see  such  a 
dear,  sweet  pretty  little  innocent  face 
in  all  my  life  !  ” 

All  unconscious  of  his  thoughts,  and 
still  giving  vent  now  and  then  to  an 
irresistible  sob,  the  poor  child — for  she 
was  little  more—  looked  up  and  began 
her  sad  tale. 

“About  eight  months  ago  my  dear 
father,  who  is  a  merchant,  resolved  to 
take  me  with  him  on  a  voyage  to  some 
of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  My  father’s 
name  is  Hugh  Sommers—  ” 

“  And  yours  1  ”  asked  Foster. 

“Is Hester.  W e had  only  j ust entered 
the  Mediterranean  when  one  of  those 
dreadful  Algerine  pirates  took  our 
vessel  and  made  slaves  of  us  all.  My 
darling  father,  being  a  very  big,  strong, 
and  brave  man,  fought  like  a  tiger — 
Oh  !  I  never  imagined  that  his  dear 
kind  face  could  have  looked  as  it  did  that 
awful  day.  But  although  he  knocked 
down  and  I  fear  killed  many  men,  it 
was  all  of  no  use,  they  were  so  numerous 
and  our  men  so  few.  The  last  I  saw  of 
my  father  was  when  they  were  lowering 
him  into  a  boat  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility  with  an  awful  cut  all  down  his 
brow  and  cheek,  from  which  the  blood 
was  pouring  in  streams. 

“  I  tried  to  get  to  him,  but  they  held 
me  back  and  took  me  down  into  the 
cabin.  There  I  met  our  owner,  who, 
when  he  saw  me,  threw  a  veil  over  my 
head  and  bade  me  sit  still.  I  was  too 
terrified  and  too  despairing  about  my 
father  to  think  of  disobeying. 

“  I  think  Ben- Ahmed,  our  owner,  must 
be  a  man  of  power,  for  everybody 
seemed  to  obey  him  that  day  as  if  he 
was  the  chief  man,  though  he  was  not 
the  captain  of  the  ship.  After  a  time 
he  took  my  hand,  put  me  into  a  small 
sailing  boat,  and  took  me  ashore.  1 
looked  eagerly  for  my  father  on  land¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and — I  have  not  seen  him  since — ” 

“Nor  heard  of  or  from  him?”  asked 
Foster. 

“  No.” 

At  this  point,  as  there  were  symptoms 
of  another  breakdown,  our  middy  be¬ 
came  anxious,  and  entreated  Hester  to 
go  on.  With  a  strong  effort  she  con¬ 
trolled  her  feelings. 

“  Well,  then,  Ben-Ahmed  brought  me 
here,  and,  introducing  me  to  his  wives — 
he  has  four  of  them  ;  only  think  ! — said 
he  had  brought  home  a  little  wife  for 
his  son  Osman.  Of  course  I  thought 
they  were  joking,  for  you  know  girls  of 
my  age  are  never  allowed  to  marry  in 
England ;  but  after  a  time  I  began  to 
see  that  they  meant  it,  and  d’you  know 
— by  the  way,  what  is  your  name  ?” 

“Foster — George  Foster.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Foster,  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  can  not  help  wishing  and  hoping 
that  their  son  may  never  come  home ! 
Isn’t  that  sinful  1  ” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  the  sin  of 
it,”  Said  Foster,  “but  I  fervently  hope 
the  same  thing  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart.” 

“  And,  oh  !”  continued  Hester,  whim¬ 
pering  a  little,  “you  can’t  think 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  be  able  to 


talk  with  you  about  it.  It  would 
have  been  a  comfort  to  talk  even  to 
our  big  dog  here  about  it,  if  it  could 
only  have  understood  English.  But, 
now,”  continued  the  poor  little  creature, 
while  the  troubled  look  returned  to  her 
eyebrows,  “  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“Escape  —  somehow!”  said  Foster, 
promptly. 

“But  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
even  try  to  escape  without  my  father,” 
said  Hester. 

This  was  a  damper  to  our  midship¬ 
man.  To  rescue  a  little  girl  seemed  to 
him  a  mere  nothing,  in  the  glowing 
state  of  his  heroic  soul  at  that  moment, 
but  to  rescue  her  “  very  big,  strong,  and 
brave  ”  father  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
appear  so  easy.  Still,  something  must  be 
attempted  in  that  way. 

“  Tell  me,”  he  said,  “  what  is  your 
father  like  1  ” 

“  Tall,  handsome,  sweet,  ex — ” 

“  Yes,  yes.  I  know.  But  I  mean  colour 
of  hair,  kind  of  nose,  etc. ;  be  more  par¬ 
ticular,  and  do  be  quick  !  I  don’t  like 
to  hurry  you,  but  remember  the  pos¬ 
sible  scourging  to  death  that  hangs  over 
me  !  ” 

“  Well,  he  is  very  broad  and  strong, 
a  Roman  nose, large  sweet  mouth  always 
smiling,  large  grey  eyes — such  loving 
eyes,  too — with  iron-grey  hair,  mous¬ 
tache  and  beard.  You  see,  although  it 
is  not  the  fashion  in  England  to  wear 
beards,  my  dear  father  thinks  it  right 
to  do  so,  for  he  is  fond,  he  says,  of  doing 
only  those  things  that  he  can  give  a 
good  reason  for;  and  as  he  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  shaving  off  his 
moustachios  and  beard,  any  more  than 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  eyebrows,  he 
lets  them  grow.  I’ve  heard  people  say 
that  my  father  is  wild  in  his  notions, 
and  some  used  to  say,  as  if  it  was  very 
awful,  that  ”  (she  lowered  her  voice  here) 
“he  is  a  Radical !  You  know  what  a 
Radical  is,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  yes,”  said  Foster,  with  the  first, 
laugh  he  had  indulged  in  during  the 
interview,  “  a  Radical  is  a  man  who 
wants  to  have  everyth  ing  his  own  way  ; 
to  have  all  the  property  in  the  world 
equally  divided  among  everybody  ;  who 
wants  all  the  power  to  be  equally  shared, 
and,  in  short,  who  wants  everything 
turned  upside  down  !  ” 

“  Hush  !  don’t  laugh  so  loud  !  ”  said 
Hester,  looking  anxiously  round,  and 
holding  up  one  of  her  pretty  little 
fingers,  “  some  one  may  hear  you  and 
find  us  !  Strange,”  she  added,  pensively, 
“  surely  you  must  be  under  some  mis¬ 
take,  for  I  heard  my  dear  father  try  to 
explain  it  once  to  a  friend,  who  seemed 
to  me  unwilling  to  understand.  I  re¬ 
member  so  well  the  quiet  motion  of  his 
large,  firm  but  sweet  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  look  of  his  great,  earnest  eyes 
—  ‘  A  Radical,’  he  said,  ‘  is  one  who 
wishes  and  tries  to  go  to  the  root  of 
every  matter,  and  put  all  wrong  things 
right  without  delay.’  ” 

What  George  Foster  might  have  said 
to  this  definition  of  a  Radical,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  such  innocent  lips,  we 
cannot  say,  for  the  abrupt  closing  of  a 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden 
caused  Hester  to  jump  up  and  run 
swiftly  out  of  the  bower.  Foster  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example,  and,  returning  to 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  threw  ofi'  his 
coat  and  began  to  dig  with  an  amount 


of  zeal  worthy  of  his  friend  the  incor¬ 
rigible  “  hyperkrite  ”  himself. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  Ben-Ahmed 
approached,  in  close  conversation  with 
Peter  the  Great. 

“  Hallo  !  ”  exclaimed  the  latter,  in 
stern  tones,  as  they  came  up,  “  what 
you  bin  about,  sar  ?  what  you  bin  doin’  ? 
Not ’ing  done  since  I  was  here  more’n  an 
hour  past — eh,,  sar  1  ” 

The  midshipman  explained,  with  a 
somewhat  guilty  look  and  blush,  that 
he  had  been  resting  in  the  bower,  and 
that  he  had  stayed  much  longer  than 
he  had  intended. 

“You  just  hab,  you  rascal  !  But  I 
cure  you  ob  dat,”  said  the  negro,  catch¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  cane  that  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  which  he  was  about 
to  administer  condign  chastisement  to 
the  idle  slave,  when  his  master  stopped 
him. 

“  Hurt  him  not,”  he  said,  raising  his 
hand  ;  “  is  not  this  his  first  offence  ?  ” 

“Yes,  massa,  de  bery  fust.” 

“  Well,  tell  him  that  the  rod  shall  be 
applied  next  time  he  is  found  idling. 
Enough,  follow  me.” 

With  a  stately  step  the  amiable  Moor 
passed  on.  With  a  much  more  stately 
poi't  Peter  the  Great  followed  him,  but 
as  he  did  so  he  bestowed  on  Foster  a 
momentary  look  so  ineffably  sly,  yet 
solemn,  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
seize  the  spade  and  dig  like  a  very 
sexton  in  order  to  check  his  tendency 
to  laugh  aloud. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  negro  returned 
to  him. 

“  What  you  bin  do  all  dis  time  ?  ”  he 
asked  in  surprise.  “  I  was  more’n  half 
t’ink  you  desarve  a  lickin’ !  ” 

“Perhaps  I  do,  Peter,”  answered  the 
young  slave,  in  a  tone  so  hearty  and 
cheerful  that  the  negro’s  great  eyes  in¬ 
creased  considerably  in  size. 

“Well,  Geo’ge,”  he  said,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  his  expression,  “  I  wouldn’t 
hab  expeck  it  ob  you  ;  no,  I  wouldn’t, 
if  my  own  mudder  was  to  tell  me  !  To 
t’ink  dat  one  so  young,  too,  would  go  on 
de  sly  to  de  rum-bottle  !  But  where 
you  kin  find  ’im ’s  more’n  I  kin  tell.” 

“  I  have  not  been  at  the  rum-bottle  at 
all,"  returned  the  middy,  resting  on  his 
spade,  “but  I  have  had  something  to 
raise  my  spirits  and  brace  my  energies, 
and  take  me  out  of  myself.  Come,  let 
us  go  to  the  bower,  and  I  will  ex¬ 
plain — that  is,  if  we  may  safely  go 
there.” 

“  Go  whar  1  ” 

“  To  the  bower.” 

“  Do  you  know,  sar,”  replied  Peter, 
drawing  himself  up  and  expanding  his 
great  chest — “  do  you  know,  sar,  dat  I S 
kimmander-in-chief  ob  de  army  in  dis 
yar  gardin,  an’  kin  order  ’em  about  wha  r 
I  please,  an’  do  what  I  like  1  Go  up  to 
de  bower,  you  small  Bri’sh  officer,  an’ 
look  sharp  if  you  don’t  want  a  whack¬ 
in’  !  ” 

The  slave  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
when  the  two  were  seated  he  described 
his  recent  interview  with  Hester  Som¬ 
mers. 

No  words  can  do  full  justice  to  the 
varied  expressions  that  flitted  across 
the  negro’s  face  as  the  midshipman’s 
narrative  went  on. 

“So,”  he  said,  slowly,  when  it  was 
concluded,  “you’s  bin  an’  had  a  long 
privit  convissation  wid  one  ob  Ben- 


Ahmed’s  ladies  !  My  !  you  know  what 
dat  means  if  it  found  out  1  ” 

“  Well,  Miss  Sommers  herself  was 
good  enough  to  tell  me  that  it  would 
probably  mean  flogging  to  death.” 

“  Floggin ’  to  deaf  !  ”  echoed  Peter. 
“ P’raps  so,  witl  massa,  for  lie’s  a  kind 
man  ;  but  wid  most  any  oder  man  it  ’ud 
mean  roastin’  alibe  ober  a  slow  fire  ! 
Geo’ge,  you’s  little  better ’n  a  dead 
man  !  ” 

“  1  hope  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that,  for  no 
one  knows  about  it  except  the  lady  and 
yourself.” 

“Das  so  ;  an’  you’re  in  luck,  let  me 
tell  you.  Now  you  go  to  work,  an’  I’ll 
retire  for  some  meditation — see  what’s 
to  come  ob  all  dis.” 

Truly  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  feelings  and  mind  of  man  are  not 
less  sudden  and  complete  than  the 
physical  changes  which  sometimes 
occur  in  lands  that  are  swept  by  the 
tornado  and  desolated  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  That  morning  George  Foster 
had  risen  from  his  straw  bed  a  miser¬ 
able  white  slave,  hopeless,  heartless, 
and  down  at  spiritual  zero — or  below  it. 
That  night  he  lay  down  on  the  same 
straw  bed,  a  free  man — in  soul,  if  not  in 
body — a  hero  of  the  most  ardent  cha¬ 
racter — up  at  fever-heat  in  the  spiritual 
thermometer,  or  above  it,  and  all  be¬ 
cause  his  heart  throbbed  with  a  noble 
purpose — because  an  object  worthy  of 
his  efforts  was  placed  before  him,  and 
because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
or  die  in  a  good  cause  ! 

What  that  cause  was  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  define  clearly  in 
detail.  Sufficient  for  him  that  an  un¬ 
known  but  stalwart  father,  with  Radical 
tendencies,  and  a  well-known  and  lovely 
daughter,  were  at  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  that  “  Escape  !  ”  was  the  talismanic 
word  which  formed  a  battery,  as  it  were, 
with  which  to  supply  his  heart  with 
electric  energy. 

He  lived  on  this  diet  for  a  week,  with 
the  hope  of  again  seeing  Hester ;  but 
he  did  not  see  her  again  for  many 
weeks. 

One  morning  Peter  the  Great  came 
to  him  as  he  was  going  out  to  work  in 
the  garden  and  said, 

“  You  git  ready  and  come  wid  me  into 
town  dis  day.” 

“Indeed,”  returned  Foster,  as  much 
excited  by  the  order  as  if  it  had  been  to 
go  on  some  grand  expedition.  “For 
what  purpose  1” 

“You  ’bey  orders,  sar,  an’  make  your 
mind  easy  about  purpisses.” 

I  n  a  few  minutes  Foster  was  ready. 

No  part  of  his  original  costume  now 
remained  to  him.  A  blue-striped  cotton 
jacket,  with  pants  too  abort  and  too 
wide  for  him  ;  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  deeply  sunburnt  face  and  hands, 
with  a  pair  of  old  boots  two  sizes  too 
large,  made  him  as  unlike  a  British 
naval  officer  as  he  could  well  be.  But 
he  had  never  been  particularly  vain  of 
his  personal  appearance,  and  the  high 
purpose  by  which  he  was  now  actuated 
set  him  above  all  such  trifling  considera¬ 
tions. 

“  Is  your  business  a  secret  1  ”  asked 
Foster,  as  he  and  his  companion  de¬ 
scended  the  picturesque  road  that  led 
to  the  city. 

“  No,  it  am  no  secret,  ’cause  I’s  got  no 
business.” 
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“  You  seem  to  be  in  a  mysterious 
mood  this  morning,  Peter.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  dat  you  an’  me ’s  out  for  a 
holiday — two  slabes  out  for  a  holiday  ! 
T’ink  ob  dat  !  ” 

The  negro  threw  back  his  head, 
opened  his  capacious  jaws,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  almost  silent  chuckle. 

“  That  does  indeed  sound  strange,” 
returned  Foster  ;  “how  has  such  a  won¬ 
derful  event  been  brought  about  1  ” 

“  By  lub,  Geo’ge.  Di’n’t  I  tell  you 
before  dat  lub  am  eberyt’ing  ?  ” 

“Yes;  and  my  dear  old  mother  told 
me,  long  before  you  did,  that  ‘  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.’” 

“Well,  I  dun  know  much  about  law, 
’xcep  ’dat  I  b’lieve  it’s  a  passel  o’  non¬ 
sense,  for  what  we’s  got  here  an’t  o’  no 
use — leastwise  not  for  slabes.” 

“  But  my  mother  did  not  refer  to 
human  laws,”  returned  Foster.  “She 
quoted  what  the  Bible  says  about  God’s 
laws.” 

“  Oh  !  das  a  bery  diff’rent  t’ing,  massa, 
an’  I  s’pose  your  mudder  was  right.  Any 
way,  it  was  lub  what  obercame  Ben- 
Ahmed.  You  see,  I  put  it  to  ’im  bery 
tender  like.  ‘  Massa,’  says  I,  ‘  here  I’s 
bin  wid  you  night  an’  day  for  six  year, 
an’  you’s  nebber  say  to  me  yet,  “  Peter 
de  Great,  go  cut  for  de  day  an’  enjoy 
you’self.”  Now,  massa,  I  wants  to  take 
dat  small  raskil  Geo’ge  Fuster  to  de 
town,  an’  show  him  a  few  t  ings  as ’ll 
make  him  do  his  work  better,  an’  dat ’ll 
make  you  lub  ’im  more,  an’  so  we’ll  all 
be  more  comf’rable.’  I)as  what  I  say, 
an’  when  I  was  say  in’  it,  I  see  de 
wrinkles  a  cornin’  round  massa’s  eyes, 
so  I  feel  sure ;  for  wen  dem  wrinkles 
come  to  de  eyes,  it’s  all  right.  An’ 
massa  he  say  ‘  Go  ’ — nuffin  more  ;  only 
‘  Go ;’  but  ob  course  das  nuff  for  me,  so  I 
goecl ;  an’  now — we’re  bof  goin’.” 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  they 
came  to  a  place  where  the  road  forked. 
Here  they  met  a  number  of  Arabs,  hast¬ 
ing  towards  the  town  in  a  somewhat 
excited  frame  of  mind.  Following  these 
very  slowly  on  a  mule  rode  another  Arab, 
whose  dignified  gravity  seemed  to  be 
proof  against  all  excitement.  He  might 
have  been  the  Dey  of  Algiers  himself, 
to  judge  from  his  bearing  and  the  calm 
serenity  with  which  he  smoked  a  cigar. 
Yet  neither  his  occupation  nor  position 
warranted  his  dignified  air,  for  he  was 
merely  a  seller  of  oranges,  and  sat  on 
the  huge  market-saddle,  somewhat  in 
the  lady-fashion — sidewise — with  the 
baskets  of  golden  fruit  on  either  side  of 
him. 

Going  humbly  towards  this  Arab,  the 
negro  asked  him  in  Lingua  Franca  if 
there  was  anything  unusual  going  on  in 
the  town? 

The  Arab  replied  by  a  calm  stare  and 
a  puff  of  smoke  as  be  rode  by. 

“  I  ’ope  his  pride  won’t  bu’st  ’im,  ’ 
muttered  Peter,  as  he  fell  behind  and 
rejoined  his  companion. 

“  Do  you  think  anything  has  hap¬ 
pened,  then  ?  ” 

“Dere’s  no  sayin’.  Wonderful  geese 
dey  is  in  dis  city.  Dey  seem  to  t’ink 
robbery  on  de  sea  is  just,  an’  robbery  ob 
de  poor  an’  helpless  is  just ;  but  robbery 
ob  de  rich  in  Algiers — oh  !  dat  awrful 
wicked  !  not  to  be  tololerated  on  no 
account  wa’somever.  Konsikence  is — 
de  poor  an’  de  helpless  git  some  ob  de 
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strong  an’  de  clebber  to  go  on  dere  side, 
an’  den  dey  bust  up,  strangle  de  Dey, 
rob  de  Jews,  an’  set  up  anoder  guv’- 
ment.” 

“  Rob  the  '.Jews,  Peter  !  Why  do 
they  do  that  1  ” 

“  Dun  know,  massa — ” 

“  Please  don’t  call  me  massa  any  more, 
Peter,  for  I’m  not  massa  in  any  sense — 
being  only  your  friend  and  fellow-slave.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t,  Geo’ge.  I’s  a-goin  to 
say  I  s’pose  dey  plunder  de  -Jews  ’cause 
dey ’s  got  lots  o’ money  an’  got  no  friends. 
Eberybody  rob  de  Jews  w’en  dere’s  a 
big  rumpus.  But  I  don’  t’ink  dere’s  a 
row  jus’  now — only  a  scare.” 

The  scare,  if  there  was  one,  had  passed 
away  when  they  reached  the  town.  On 
approaching  the  Bab-Azoun  gate,  Peter 
got  ready  their  passports  to  show  to  the 
guard.  As  lie  did  so,  Foster  observed, 
with  a  shudder,  that  shreds  of  a  human 
carcass  were  still  dangling  from  the 
large  hooks  on  the  wall. 

Suddenly  their  steps  were  arrested 
by  a  shriek,  and  several  men  immedi¬ 
ately  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
holding  fast  a  struggling  victim.  But 
the  poor  wretch’s  struggles  were  vain. 
He  was  led  to  the  edge  of  the  wall  by 
four  strong  men,  and  not  hurled,  but 
dropped  over,  so  that  he  should  not 
fail  to  be  caught  on  one  of  the  several 
hooks  below. 

Another  shriek  of  terror  burst  from 
the  man  as  he  fell.  It  was  followed  by 
an  appalling,  yell  as  one  of  the  hooks 
caught  him  under  the  armpit,  passed 
upwards  right  through  his  shoulder 
and  into  his  jaws,  while  the  blood 
poured  down  his  convulsed  and  naked 
limbs.  That  yell  was  the  poor  man’s 
last.  The  action  of  the  hook  had  been 
mercifully  directed,  and  after  a  few 
struggles,  the  body  hung  limp  and 
lifeless. 

Oh  !  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  the 
cruelty  that  man  is  capable  of  practis¬ 
ing  on  his  fellows.  The  sight  was 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  rouse  to 
indignation  a  heart  of  stone,  yet  the 
crowds  that  beheld  this  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  affected  by  it.  True  there 
were  several  faces  that  showed  traces 
of  pity,  but  few  words  of  disapproval 
were  uttered. 

“  Come,  come  !  ”  cried  our  midship¬ 
man,  seizing  his  companion  by  the  arm 
and  dragging  him  away,  “  let  us  go. 
Horrible !  They  ai’e  not  men  but  devils. 
Come  away.” 

They  passed  through  the  gate  and 
along  the  main  street  of  the  city  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  before  Foster  could 
find  words  to  express  his  feelings,  and 
then  he  had  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
indignation  on  finding  that  the  negro 
was  not  nearly  as  much  affected  as  he 
himself  was  by  the  tragedy  which  they 
had  just  witnessed, 

“  We’s  used  to  it,  you  know,”  said 
Peter  in  self-defence.  “  I’s  seen  ’em 
bangin’  alibe  on  dem  hooks  for  hours. 
But  dat’s  nuffin  to  what  some  on  ’em  do. 
Look  dar ;  you  see  flat  ole  man  a-sittin’ 
ober  dere  wid  de  small  t’ings  for  sale — 
him  what’s  a-doin’  nuffin,  an’  sayin’ 
nuffin’,  an’  almost  expectin’  nuffin’  i 
Well,  I  once  saw  dat  ole  man  whacked 
for  nuffin’ — or  next  to  nuffin’ — on  de  sole 
of  his  foots,  so’s  he  couldn’t  walk  for 
’bout  two  or  tree  mont’s.” 

They  had  reached  the  mai'ket-square 
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by  that  time,  and  Foster  saw  that  the 
man  referred  to  was  the  identical  old 
fellow  with  the  blue  coat  and  hood,  the 
white  beard,  and  the  miscellaneous  old 
articles  for  sale,  whom  he  had  observed 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  square.  The  old 
Arab  gave  Peter  the  Great  a  bright  look 
and  a  cheerful  nod  as  they  passed. 

“  He  seems  to  know  you,  ’  remarked 
Foster. 

“  Oh,  yes.  He  know  me.  I  used  to 
carry  him  on  my  back  ebery  mornin’  to 
his  place  here  dat  time  when  he  couldn’t 


walk.  Press  you — dar’s  lots  o’  peepil 
knows  me  here.  Come,  I’ll  ’troduce  you 
to  some  more  friends,  an  we’ll  hab  a  cup 
o’  coffee.” 

Saying  this,  he  conducted  our  middy 
into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets,  through  which  he  wended  his 
way  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that 
told  of  intimate  acquaintance.  Foster 
observed  that  he  nodded  familiarly  to 
many  of  those  who  crowded  them — to 
Jews,  Arabs,  water-carriers,  and  negroes, 
as  well  as  to  the  dignified  men  who 


kept  little  stalls  and  shops,  many  of 
which  shops  were  mere  niches  in  the 
sides  of  the  houses.  So  close  were  the 
fronts  of  these  houses  to  each  other  that 
in  many  places  they  almost  met  over¬ 
head  and  obscured  much  of  the  light. 

At  last  the  middy  and  his  friend 
stopped  in  front  of  a  stair  which  de¬ 
scended  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dark  cellar.  Entering  it,  they  found, 
themselves  in  a  low  Arab  coffee-house. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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T)ailsford  for  a  brief  moment  had 
li  shared  the  opinion  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupil,  that  the  Doctor  had 
let  the  house  off  easily. 

But  two  minutes’  reflection  sufficed 
to  undeceive  him.  The  house  was  to 
dine  daily  at  one  o’clock  in  Bailsford’s. 
That  meant  that  they  were  to  be  cut  off 
from  all  association  with  the  rest  of 
the  school  out  of  school  hours,  and  that 
just  when  all  the  rest  turned  out  into  the 
playing-fields  they  were  to,  sit  down  at 
their  disgraced  board.  The  half-holiday 
regulation  was  still  worse.  For  that 
meant  nothing  short  of  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  his  boys  from  all  the 
clubs,  and,  as  far  as  athletics  went,  their 
total  exclusion  from  every  match  or 
contest  open  to  the  whole  school. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  the  new 
Master  of  the  Shell  had  hoped  to  find 
a  way  to  rouse  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
his  boys,  and  perhaps  help  the  house  to 
the  best  athletic  record  at  Grandcourt  ! 

That  was  all  over  now  !  Even  he,  the 
master,  Was  as  much  shut  out  from 
school  life  as  any  of  them.  He  had 
promised  himself  a  pleasant  spring, 
umpiring,  coaching,  drilling,  and  in¬ 
spiriting  the  ardent  athletes  of  Grand¬ 
court.  N ow,  when  they  were  disporting, 
he,  wretched  drudge,  must  sit  and  brood 
over  his  boycotted  house,  and  watch 
every  spark  of  public  feeling  die  out 
among  them  ;  and  why  1 

Then  his  spirits  sank  still  lower  as  he 
reflected  that  his  house  contained  cow¬ 
ards  mean  enough  to  plunge  their  inno¬ 
cent  comrades  into  the  punishment  that 
belonged  only  to  the  guilty.  He  had 
watched  as  keenly  as  the  Doctor  every 
boy  as  he  had  come  up  that  morning, 
and  was  completely  baffled.  If  for  a 
moment  he  had  suspected  one  or  two 
who  showed  to  bad  advantage  at  the 
ordeal,  it  was  but  a  passing  doubt.  No, 
the  real  culprits,  depend  upon  it,  were 
among  those  who  gave  no  sign  of  guilt ; 
and  it  cowed  the  master  to  feel  that  he 
had  to  deal,  not  with  vulgar  offenders, 
but  with  accomplished  hypocrites. 

_  The  house  was  slower  at  taking  in  the 
situation  of  affairs  than  the  master. 
With  the  exception  of  Ainger,  on  whom 
the  full  significance  of  the  Doctor’s 
sentence  had  flashed  from  the  first, 


there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise 
that  so  big  a  “  row  ”  should  be  followed 
by  so  insignificant  a  retribution, 

“  Who  cares  what  time  we  have 
dinner,”  said  Manger  to  some  of  his 
admirers,  “  as  long  as  we  get  it  after  alii 
Now  if  old  Punch  (this  was  an  irrever¬ 
ent  corruption  of  the  head  master’s  name 
current  in  certain  sets  at  Grandcourt) 
— if  old  Punch  had  stopped  our  grub  one 
day  a  week — ” 

“  Besides,”  broke  in  another,  “  we’ll 
get  tilings  hotter  than  when  we  dined  in 
hall.” 

‘ 1 A  precious  sight  hotter,”  said 
Arthur,  wrathfully.  “What  are  we  to 
do  at  beagle-time  to-morrow  ?  J ust  when 
the  hounds  start  we’ve  got'  to  turn  in  to 
dinner.  Bah  !  ” 

This  was  the  first  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  new  re¬ 
gime,  and  it  instantly  suggested  others. 

“  We’ll  be  stumped,”  said  Tilbury,  “  if 
this  goes  on  after  cricket  starts — it’ll 
be  all  up  with  any  of  us  getting  into 
one  of  the  school  matches.” 

“  I  sujipose,”  said  Hanger  of  the  Fifth, 
“  this  will  knock  all  of  us  out  of  the 
Sports,  too  1  ” 

Fellows  looked  blank  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  Yet  a  moment’s  reflection  showed 
that  Ranger  was  right.  One  o’clock 
was  the  daily  training  hour  in  the  play¬ 
ing-fields,  and  Saturday  afternoon  four 
weeks  hence  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
school  Sports. 

“  It’ll  be  frightful,”  said  the  Baronet, 
“  if  Barn  worth  can’t  go  in  against 
Smedley  for  the  high  jump.” 

“  Or  Ainger  for  the  mile.” 

“  And  who’s  to  keep  wickets  against 
Templeton,  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  What  a  shame  it  is  !  ”  blurted  out 
Arthur,  on  whom  the  idea  had  gradually 
dawned,  “  to  dock  the  whole  lot  of  us 
because  three  or  four  chaps  made  asses 
of  themselves.  Not,”  said  he,  with  an 
explanatory  wave,  “  that  I  care  much 
about  old  Bickers.  He’s  a  cad,  and  gave 
;  it  me  hot  on  the  hands  with  a  ruler  the 
I  other  day,  and  ought  to  be  hung.  But 
|  as  Dig  and  I  didn’t  have  the  glory  of 
paying  him  out  it’s  a  chowse  we’ve  got 
to  be  paid  out  for  it,  isn’t  it,  Dig  1  ” 

“Bather,”  said  Dig.  “Never  mind, 
we’ll  smell  the  chaps  out.  It’ll  be  a 


rare  lark,  amateur  detective  business, 
and  all  that.  I  tell  you  what,  Tilbury, 
I’ll  give  you  two  days’  start  and  run  the 
lot  to  earth  before  you.” 

“  Perhaps  Tilbury’s  one  of  the  chaps,” 
suggested  Arthur. 

Whereat  everybody  looked  at  Tilbury, 
who  blushed  and  stammered,  and  “  pro¬ 
mised  ”  them  he  wasn’t,  and  made  an 
appointment  to  fight  Arthur,  and  the 
Baronet  and  any  one  else  who  liked,, 
that  very  evening. 

“I’ve  got  one  clue  already,”  said 
Arthur,  digging  his  hands  into  his. 
pockets  and  looking  up  straight  at  the 
ceiling,  so  as  to  compromise  no  one. 

“  One  clue  !  Bless  you,  I’ve  fifty,  at 
least,”  said  Dig.  “  One  of  ’em’s  sure  to 
strike  ’ile.” 

Considering  there  were  just  fifty 
boys  in  Bailsford’s  house  there  seemed 
every  probability  of  the  fertile  Baronet’s 
aspirations  being  fulfilled. 

“  Is  it  true,  by  the  way,”  said  Dims- 
dale,  “that  Railsford  and  Bickers  had 
an  awful  row  after  his  coming  in  here 
the  other  night  ?  I  heard  from  young 
Cranberry,  who  heard  them  jawing  one 
another  outside  Bailsford’s  door.  He 
says  he  fancied  they  were  hitting  out.” 

“  Pooh  !  ”  scoffed  Arthur,  “  Marky 
could  take  Bickers  left-handed,  and 
knock  him  over  in  a  couple  of  rounds. 
For  all  that,  I  guess  they  had  a  row,, 
and  a  good  job,  too.” 

“There’s  no  chance,  I  suppose,  of 
Railsford  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  ?  ”  suggested  Dimsdale,  cautiously. 

The  idea  was  accepted  without  sen¬ 
sation  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“Well,”  said  the  Baronet,  “that  was 
one  of  my  clues.  I  don’t  fancy  there’s 
much  in  it ;  but  he’s  one  of  the  chaps 
to  keep  your  eyes  on.” 

“  Perhaps  Ainger  backed  him  up.  Ha, 
ha  !  ”  said  Tilbury,  “  Ainger  could  do 
it  if  he  tried.  He’s  as  strong  as  a 
horse.” 

“  All  serene,”  said  Dig,  who  was 
getting  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  rate 
at  which  his  “  clues  ”  were  being  used 
up.  “  What’s  the  use  of  guessing  who 
did  it  till  you  can  bowl  them  out  ?  The 
worst  of  it  is,  if  it’s  Ainger,  he  may  get 
expelled  before  the  Sports,  and  then  our 
house  won’t  pull  off' the  mile.” 


[“Bless. 
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“Bless  you,  we’re  clean  out  of  the 
Sports,  any  way,”  said  Arthur ;  “every 
man  Jack  of  us  is  scratched.” 

“  So  we  are.  I’d  forgot,”  responded 
the  Baronet.  “  Then  it  won’t  matter  so 
much  who  gets  bowled  out.  I’ll  begin 
my  clues  to-morrow.” 

In  the  captain’s  room  meanwhile  the 
question  of  the  hour  was  being  talked 
over  in  an  equally  serious  manner. 

“  It’s  just  what  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,”  said  Ainger,  belabouring  the 
lire  with  his  poker.  “  It’s  all  up  with 
the  house  now.” 

“  Lucky  I  hadn’t  ordered  my  new  flan¬ 
nels,”  responded  Barnworth,  solemnly. 

“  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  know  who 
really  did  it,”  said  the  captain,  not  heed¬ 
ing  this  irrelevant  observation. 

“  What  a  foolish  remark,  to  be  sure,” 
growled  Barnworth.  “  It’s  so  much  less 
trouble  to  suspect.” 

“  Do  you  suspect  anybody,  then  ?  ” 
asked  the  captain,  sharply. 

“  Well,  one  or  two  names  did  cross 
my  mind.” 

“Who?” 

“  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  I  thought 
of  you  for  one,”  drawled  Barnworth. 

“Thanks,”  said  Ainger,  scarcely  en¬ 
joying  the  surprise. 

“But  I  gave  you  up  on  second 
thought.  You  might  be  capable  of  it  ; 
but — well,  you’re  scarcely  clever  enough 
to  carry  it  out  ;  besides,  you  have  a 
curious  objection  to  put  the  house  in  a 
worse  fix  than  it  is.” 

Ainger laughed. 

“  It  isn’t  often  you  flatter  a  fellow,” 
said  he.  “  And  failing  me,  whom  did 
you  next  suspect  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  suspect  Bailsford,  as  some 
fellows — you,  in  fact — were  inclined  to 
do.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ?  ”  demanded 
Ainger. 

“My  dear  fellow,  any  fool  can  see 
what  you  think.  Don’t  you  go  into  the 
detective  business.  You’ll  only  make  a 
mess  of  it.  Leave  it  for  hardened 
reprobates  like — well,  me.” 

“Well,  if  the  detective  business  re¬ 
quires  a  fellow  to  talk  as  if  he  was  half 
cracked,  I  really  think  you  have  some 
qualifications.  But  who  was  the  other 
fellow  you  suspected — not  Felgate  ?” 

“Felgate?  If  you  aren’t  clever 
enough,  my  dear  boy,  Felgate  isn’t 
likely  to  be.  No  doubt  he  would  like 
to  be  suspected.  Just  the  sort  of  thing 
to  please  him.  Now,  if  you’d  said 
Stafford.” 

“Stafford  !  Why,  he’s  the  greatest 
simpleton  of  the  lot !  ” 

“Just  the  very  reason  why  he  might 
be  employed  on  the  job.  He  would  hold 
his  tongue  ;  that’s  all  that’s  wanted. 
But  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  Stafford,  as  it 
happens.  What  do  you  say  to  Lab- 
lache,  now  ?” 

Ainger  opened  his  eyes. 

“  Lablache  !  Whatever  put  him  into 
your  head  1  ” 

“  A  fancy.  He  and  Bickers  don't  hit 
it,  and  he  and  Bailsford  do.  He’s  a 
queer  temper,  has  Monsieur.  I  saw  his 
dander  up  once,  when  Bedcut  last  year 
whistled  ‘  The  Watch  on  the  Bhine  ’  in 
the  detention-room.  It  was  a  bad  two 
minutes  for  Bedcut,  I  can  tell  you. 
However,  as  I  say,  it’s  only  fancy.  You 
don’t  see  it  ?  ” 
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“  I  can’t  say  I  do.  Everybody  hates 
Lablache,  but  I  don’t  think  he  could 
carry  a  business  like  this  through. 
Besides,  he  would  never  be  about  at 
that  hour.” 

“  There  was  a  masters’  meeting,  you 
know,  last  night,  and  this  happened 
afterwards.  However,  I  dare  say  you 
are  right.  I  don’t  suspect  Lablache,  I 
only  thought  of  him  because  I  could 
think  of  no  one  else.” 

“  It’s  a  miserable  business  altogether,” 
said  the  captain.  “  I’m  not  at  all  sure 
whether  we  ought  not  to  give  up  our 
prefecture.  Life  won’t  be  worth  living 
in  this  house  till  it’s  all  over.” 

“  Ainger,  my  hero,  you  talk  like  a 
cross  between  Nabal  the  fool  and 
Achilles  the  sulky.  If  you  want  to 
hang  yourself,  there’s  plenty  of  rope 
for  you  about  the  place  ;  only  don’t 
make  everybody  else  miserable.  Now, 
I’d  been  thinking  our  house,  for  the 
first  time  for  long  enough,  was  going 
to  have  a  chance.” 

“  A  chance  !  When  we’re  sent  to 
Coventry,  cut  out  of  the  Sports  and  the 
clubs,  and  everything  !  What  chance 
have  we  got  now  ?  ” 

“  Only  of  making  ourselves  the  crack 
house  at  Grandcourt.” 

Ainger laughed. 

“  It’s  a  queer  time  to  cut  your  jokes,” 
said  he. 

“I  never  joke  ;  I  mean  it.  Think 
over  it,  old  boy.  It’s  fag  enough  for  me 
to  suggest  it  ;  you’ll  have  to  work  it 
out — and  you  will,  too,  be  sure  !  I’m 
of!  now.” 

The  captain  kept  hold  of  the  poker 
for  half  an  hour  after  Barnworth  left, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  time  his  face 
was  brighter  and  his  eyes  flashed.  It 
may  have  been  just  the  glow  of  the  fire, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  reflection  of  a 
dawning  resolution  kindled  by  his  queer 
friend’s  words. 

“  The  crack  house  of  the  school,”  said 
he  to  himself,  with  a  little  laugh  ; 
whereupon  he  put  down  the  poker  and 
called  his  fag. 

“  You  can  get  me  a  crumpet  for  my 
tea  to-night,”  he  said  ;  “  and  reach  me 
down  the  Liddell  and  Scott,  youngster, 
and  cut !  ” 

Bateson,  the  fag,  wondered  much  to 
himself  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
crumpet. 

“I  suppose  lie’s  come  into  some  tin,” 
he  soliloquised ;  “  he  don’t  often  let 
out.  I’ll  order  a  fourpenny  one,  lie’s 
bound  to  leave  a  quarter  of  it.” 

And  on  his  way  Bateson,  with  an  eye 
to  this  quarter  crumpet,  invited  young 
Jukes  to  sit  next  him  at  “  Babies’  ”  tea 
on  the  off  chance. 

Thus  the  reader  may  perceive  what 
great  results  often  spring  from  trivial 
causes.  If  Barnworth  had  not  made 
his  jest  about  Bailsford’s  becoming  the 
crack  house  at  Grandcourt,  Beginald 
Jukes,  the  “Baby,”  might  never  have 
feasted  on  that  particular  evening  off 
the  eighth  part  of  a  cold  crumpet  ! 

It  took  some  days  for  Bailsford’s  house 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  order 
of  things  imposed  upon  it.  Indeed,  it 
took  twenty-four  hours  for  Grandcourt 
generally  to  comprehend  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  disgraced  house. 
When  one  o’clock  arrived  on  the  first 
afternoon,  and  neither  Ainger,  Wake, 
Wignet,  Tilbury,  Herapath,  and  the 


other  familiar  frequenters  of  the  play¬ 
ing-field,  put  in  an  appearance,  specula¬ 
tion  began  to  pass  about  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  absence.  Some  of  Bickers’s 
boys  knew  there  had  been  a  “  howling 
shine  ”  about  something.  But  it  was 
not  till  Smedley,  impatient  to  settle 
some  question  relating  to  the  Sports, 
sent  his  fag  to  fetch  Ainger  that  it 
became  generally  known  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  fag  returned  with  an  important- 
face. 

“  Such  a  go  !  ”  said  he,  in  reply  to  his 
chief’s  inquiry  ;  “there’s  a  feast  going- 
on  at  Bailsford’s  !  Smelt  fine  !  1  saw 

them  through  the  door,  but  couldn’t  go- 
in,  because  Bailsford  was  there.  Ainger 
and  all  the  lot  were  tucking  in.  The 
beef  was  just  going  in,  so  they’ve  only 
just  started.” 

“  Jolly  shame  !  ”  said  some  one  who- 
overheard  this  announcement ;  “  we 
never  get  feasts  in  our  house  !  I  sup¬ 
pose  Bailsford  thinks  he’ll  get  his  chaps 
in  a  good-humour  by  it.  It’s  not  fair 
unless  everybody  does  it.” 

“  It’ll  be  hall-time  before  they’ve 
done.  We’d  better  not  wait,”  said  one 
of  the  Sixth.  “I  wonder  what  it  all 
means  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  Ponsford  had  been  down 
rowing  them  about  something  this 
morning — something  some  of  them  had 
been  doing  to  Bickers,  I  believe.” 

“Very  likely;  Bickers  looked  as 
green  as  a  toad  this  morning,  didn’t 
he,  Branscombe  ?  ” 

“  He  did  look  fishy,”  said  Branscombe, 
shortly  ;  “  but  I  say,  Smedley,  hadn’t  we 
better  measure  off  without  Ainger,  and 
get  him  to  see  if  he  approves  after¬ 
wards  ?  ” 

So  the  work  went  on  without  the- 
representatives  of  Bailsford’s  house, 
and  the  bell  rang  for  school  dinner  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  missing  ones  had  put  in 
an  appearance. 

The  mystery  was  heightened  when  in 
Hall  the  fifty  seats  usually  occupied  by 
Bailsford’s  boys  stood  empty ;  and  no¬ 
inquiry  was  made  from  the  master’s 
table  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defection. 
It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Bailsford  him¬ 
self  was  not  present,  and  that  Mr. 
Bickers  still  looked ‘upset  and  out  of 
sorts. 

“  Ha  ve  you  any  idea  what  the  row  is  ?  ” 
said  Smedley  to  Branscombe  as  the 
company  stood  round  the  tables,  waiting 
for  the  Doctor. 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  You’d  better 
go  and  ask  up  there.” 

Smedley  did.  As  the  Doctor  entered, 
he  marched  up  to  meet  him  and  said, 

“  None  of  Mr.  Bailsford’s  house  are 
here  yet,  sir.” 

“  Quite  right.  Call  silence  for  grace 
and  begin,”  said  the  Doctor,  slowly. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Bailsford’s 
seemed  to  be  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
the  rest  of  the  school,  and  it  was  not  till 
late  in  the  evening  that  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up. 

“Come  and  let’s  see  what  it’s  all 
about,”  said  Smedley  to  Branscombe. 

Both  the  seniors  had  been  fretting 
all  the  afternoon  with  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  gone  wrong  at  Grandcourt,  the- 
former  with  just  a  little  indignation 
that  he,  the  captain  of  the  school,  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  along  with  every¬ 
body  else,  on  the  subject. 
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“  I  ought  to  work,”  said  Branscombe  ; 
“you  go  and  tell  me  what’s  up.” 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  were  as  anxious 
as  any  one  to  know  ?  ” 

“  So  I  am,”  said  Branscombe,  who  to 
do  him  justice  looked  thoroughly 
worried  ;  “  but  you  know  while  there’s 
this  row  on  between  the  two  houses  I — 
I  don’t  care  to  go  over  there  without 
being  asked.” 

“  /asked  you,  didn’t  1 1  ”  said  Smedley. 
“You’re  not  afraid  of  being  eaten  up, 
are  you  ?  Never  mind.  I’ll  brave  the 
wild  beasts  myself,  and  let  you  know 
how  I  get  on.” 

It  was  the  rule  at  Grandcourt  that 
after  dark  no  boy  from  one  house  might 
enter  another  without  permission. 
Smedley  therefore  went  straight  to 
Railsford. 

“  May  I  go  and  see  Ainger,  please, 
sir  ?  ”  v 

“  Certainly.  And,  Smedley,”  said  the 
master,  as  the  captain  retired,  “  look  in 
here  for  a  moment  as  you  go  out.  I 
want  to  see  you  about  the  Sports.” 

Smedley  found  Ainger  alone,  and 
heard  from  him  a  full,  true,  and  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  day’s  events. 

The  captain’s  wrath  was  unbounded. 

“  What  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  cut  all  of 
you  out  of  the  Sports  and  everything  ! 
I  say,  Ainger,  it  must  be  stopped,  I 
tell  you.  I’ll  go  to  the  Doctor.” 

“  Might  as  well  go  to  the  unicoi’n  over 
the  gate,”  said  Ainger. 

“  Can’t  you  find  the  fellows  1  ” 

“That’s  just  it.  There’s  not  even  a 
fellow  in  the  house  I  can  suspect,  so 
far.” 

“You  feel  sure  it’s  one  of  your 
fellows?” 

“  It  couldn’t  be  any  one  else.  Roe’s 
and  Grover’s  fellows  never  come  over 
our  side,  and  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  Bickers.  And  it’s  hardly  likely 
any  of  Bickers’s  fellows  would  have 
done  it.  In  fact,  ever  since  Bickers 
came  in  here  the  other  night  and 
thrashed  one  of  our  fellows,  the  two 
houses  have  been  at  daggers  drawn.” 

“So  Branscombe  said.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  care  about  coming  in  with  me. 
I  asked  him.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder.  Some  of  the  young- 
fools  down  there  would  give  him  a  hot 
reception  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  belongs  to  Bickers’s  house.” 

“I  don’t  fancy  he’s  proud  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction,”  said  Smedley,  laughing. 
“But,  I  say,  can’t  anything  be  done?” 

“Nothing;  unless  Railsford  can  do 
anything.” 

“  Railsford  asked  me  to  go  in  and  see 
him.  Come  too,  old  man.” 

But  Railsford  had  nothing  to  suggest. 
He  explained  dejectedly  the  effect  of 
the  Doctor’s  sentence.  It  meant  that 
his  house  was  out  of  everything  in  the 
playing-fields  ;  and  that,  as  for  himself, 
he  was  as  much  excluded  as  his  boys. 
And  he  confirmed  Ainger’s  opinion  that 
it  was  utterly  useless  to  appeal  further 
to  the  Doctor. 

“It  would  be  only  fair,  sir,”  said 
Smedley,  “for  you  to  take  back  the 
prize  and  subscription  you  offered  for 
the  Sports.” 

“  Certainly  not,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
the  master.  “  If  I  camiot  take  part  in 
the  Sports  in  person,  at  least  I  would 
like  to  have  some  finger  in  the  pie.” 

That  was  a.ll  that  passed. 


“I  like  Railsford,”  said  Smedley; 
“he’s  genuinely  cut  up.” 

“It’s  awfully  rough  on  him,”  replied 
Ainger. 

The  two  friends  said  good-bye. 

“  By  the  way,  Smedley,”  said  Ainger, 
calling  the  captain  back,  “  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  we  are  going  to  have  our 
revenge  for  all  this.” 

“What, ’’said  Smedley,  rather  alarmed. 
“  Surely  you’re  not  going  to — ” 

“To  roast  the  Doctor?  No.  But 
we’re  going  to  make  this  the  crack 
house  of  the  school  in  spite  of  him.” 

Smedley  laughed. 

“Good  !  You  Ye  a  busy  time  before 
you,  old  man.  I’ll  promise  to  keep  it 
dark— ha  !  ha  !” 

“You  may  think  it  a  joke,  dear  old 
chap,”  said  Ainger,  standing  at  the 
door  and  watching  his  retreating  figure, 
“but  even  the  captain  of  Grandcourt 
will  have  to  sit  up  by-and-bye.” 

Smedley,  the  brave  and  impetuous, 
walked  straight  from  Railsford’s  to  the 
Doctor’s.  He  knew  his  was  a  useless 
mission,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  shirk  it 
The  Doctor  would  snub  him  and  tell 
him  to  mind  his  own  affairs  ;  “  but  ” — 
so  said  the  hero  to  himself — “what  do  I 
care?  I’ll  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
and  if  he  likes  to  tell  me  a  piece  of  his, 
that’s  only  fair.  Here  goes  !  ” 

The  Doctor  was  engaged  in  his  study, 
said  the  servant  ;  but,  if  Mi-.  Smedley 
would  step  into  the  drawing-room,  he 
would  come  in  a  few  minutes. 

Smedley  stepped  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  drawing-room  accordingly, 
which,  to  his  consternation,  he  found 
already  had  an  occupant. 

The  Doctor’s  niece  was  at  the  piano. 

Now,  Smedley  was  as  brave  as  a  lion. 
There  was  not  a  fellow  in  the  school  he 
would  not  tackle  with  one  hand,  if  oc¬ 
casion  required.  He  had  once,  tradi¬ 
tion  said,  fouglit  a  bargee  on  the 
Thames  ;  and  one  memorable  day  he 
had  swum  over  the  bar  at  Templeton 
with  a  nor’-wester  blowing.  More  than 
that :  he  could  speak  up  to  the  Doctor 
when  Grandcourt  wanted  him  to  do  so; 
and  on  speech  day  he  would  make  his 
oration  before  a  theatre  full  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  without  turning  a  hair. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  thrash  a  bargee, 
and  another  to  say  “How  do  you  do?” 
to  a  charming  young  lady  ;  and  Smed¬ 
ley,  for  once  in  a  way,  behaved  like  a 
coward,  and,  having  advanced  a  step 
or  two  into  the  room,  suddenly  turned 
tail  and  retreated. 

“  Don’t  go,  Mr.  Smedley,”  said  a  plea¬ 
sant  voice  behind  him.  “  Uncle  will  be 
here  in  a  minute.” 

“  Oh,  I — good  evening,  Miss  Violet. 
I’m  afraid  of — ” 

“Not  of  me,  are  you  ?  I’ll  go,  if  you 
like,”  said  she,  laughing,  “and  then 
you’ll  have  the  room  to  yourself.” 

“  Oh,  no,  please.  I  didn’t  mean  that. 
Won’t  you  play  or  sing  something,  Miss 
Violet?” 

This  was  a  cunning  move  on  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  part.  If  she  played  or  sang  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still 
and  listen.  Ever  so  much  easier  that 
than  keeping  up  a  conversation. 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like.  What  shall  I 
sing  ?  ” 

Smedley  meditated  for  a  moment. 

“Could  you  sing  ‘The  Bailiff’s 
Daughter  of  Islington ' s  ” 
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Cunning  again.  “The  Bailiff’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Islington”  had,  he  believed,  about 
ten  verses. 

“What,  all  of  it?  Don’t  you  sing  it 
yourself,  Mi-.  Smedley?” 

“  Hardly — that  is,  not  very  often, 
Miss  Violet,”  said  the  captain,  horrified 
at  this  turning  of  the  tables.  “I  really 
can’t.” 

“  Well,  suppose  we  sing  verse  about ; 
that  will  be  fair,  won’t  it?  Shall  I 
begin  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  please.” 

She  began,  and  Smedley  was  fairly  in 
for  it.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and  often 
used  it  at  the  cricket  suppers  in  school. 
But  now,  when  his  turn  came  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  the  “  Bailiff’s  Daughter  ” 
from  the  Doctor’s  niece,  he  wavered, 
and  lost  his  breath,  and  blundered 
sadly.  He  sang  “  him  ”  instead  of  “  her,” 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  say 
whether  she  “  was  sent  to  London  Town 
because ”  he  loved  him  so  ;  or  whether 
the  journey  was  due  to  her  affection  for 
somebody  else. 

“  Take  the  lamp  your  side.  You  can’t 
see  the  words,  can  you  ?  ”  said  the  young 
lady. 

“  Thanks,”  said  the  captain,  groaning  ; 
“  it’s  all  right,  I  know  them  by  heart. 
Do  you  mind  beginning  again,  Miss 
Violet  ?” 

So  they  began  again,  and  this  time 
he  did  a  little  better,  and,  gradually 
warming  up  to  his  task,  let  his  voice 
come  out,  and  ti-olled  his  verses  in  good 
time  and  tune,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  fair  accompanist,  who  basely  left 
him  after  the  third  verse  to  sing  all  the 
rest  himself. 

“That’s  a  shame  !”  said  he,  laughing, 
when  it  was  done.  “Now  you’ll  have 
to  sing — please,  if  you  don’t  mind,  Miss 
Violet,” 

So  Miss  Violet  sang  “  Cherry  Ripe,” 
and  then,  the  Doctor  not  having  yet 
put  in  an  appearance,  Smedley  asked  if 
she  would  mind  playing  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  “  Down  among  the  Dead  Men,” 
as  he  would  like  to  try  it  over. 

The  young  lady  cheerfully  complied, 
and  when  presently  the  head  master 
stalked  into  the  room  he  was  startled, 
and  possibly  a  little  amused,  to  be  met 
with  the  defiant  shout  of  his  head  boy, 

<(  And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men— down  among  the—” 

He  was  shaking  his  fist  above  his  head, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  song  at  the 
school  suppers,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  the 
Doctor,  and  realised  the  horror  of  the 
situation. 

“Go  on,  Mr.  Smedley,”  said  Miss 
Violet,  “finish  the  verse.  We  shan’t  be 
a  moment,  uncle.” 

But  Smedley  could  as  soon  have 
finished  that  verse  as  fly  up  the  chim 
ney.  So  the  Doctor’s  niece  finished  it 
for  him,  and  then,  with  a  “  Good  night, 
Mr.  Smedley  ;  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  song,”  she  tripped  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  hero  to  his  fate. 

It  was  not  a  very  terrible  fate  after 
all. 

“  You  and  my  niece  have  been  having 
quite  a  concert,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“  I  hope  it  did  not  disturb  you,  sir. 
Miss  Violet  was  so  kind  as  to  play  some 
accompaniments  for  me  while  I  was 
waiting  for  you.” 
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“You  want  to  see  me.  What  is  it, 
SmecUey  ?  ” 

Smedley  till  this  moment  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  object  of  his  delicate  mis¬ 
sion,  and  now,  suddenly  recalled  to 
business,  felt  less  taste  than  ever  for 
his  task.  Still  he  must  go  through 
with  it. 

“  It  was  about  Mr.  Eailsford’s  house, 
sir.” 

“  That,  Smedley,  is  not  a  subject  for 
discussion.” 

“  I  know,  sir.  All  I  mean  is  that  the 
whole  school  will  suffer.” 
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“  That  increases  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  can  rectify  all  by  owning 
their  misconduct.” 

“  Won’t  it  be  possible  to  make  some 
exceptions,  sir  1  Our  school  Sports  will 
go  all  to  pieces  without  Ainger  and 
Barn  worth  and  some  of  their  fellows.” 

“  You  must  see  they  do  not  go  to 
pieces,  Smedley,”  said  the  Doctor  ;  “  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  school  if  they 
did.  As  for  Mr.  Railsford’s  boys,  I  have 
said  what  I  had  to  say  to  them,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  add.” 

“But  Mr.  Itailsford  himself,  sir,” 


began  the  captain,  desperately  playing 
his  last  card  ;  “we  hoped  he — ” 

“  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
every  one,”  said  the  Doctor — “  I  include 
myself  and  you  and  Mr.  Itailsford.  We 
are  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and 
there  should  be  no  question  about  our 
being  willing,  all  of  us,  to  make  it  for 
the  good  of  the  school.  Good  night, 
Smecuey  ;  good  night.” 

Smedley  walked  back,  humming 
“  Cherry  Ripe  ”  to  himself,  and  feeling 
decidedly  depressed  about  things  in 
general 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bretons  under  Morvan  was  put  down, 
and  that  heroic  chieftain  slain.  Ten 
years  after  that  victory  Efflam  retired 
from  the  Court,  disgusted  with  its 
ignoble  intrigues,  and  fearing  the  worst 
of  disasters.  Obtaining  the  command 
of  the  Breton  marches,  he  went  home 
to  his  castle  of  Glay,  intending  never 
again  to  leave  that  post  of  peril. 

During  his  long  absence  a  child  had 
been  growing  up  at  home  whose  history 
very  much  resembled  his  own. 

At  the  great  defeat  of  the  Bretons 
there  had  been  found,  amid  the  ruins 
of  Morvan’s  dwelling,  hidden  behind  a 
heap  of  bodies,  a  living  child. 

“  That  is  Morvan’s  daughter  !  ”  said 
the  foremost  of  the  Franks,  and  imme¬ 
diately  a  dispute  arose  as  to  who  should 
take  the  prize. 

“  Put  a  price  on  her,”  said  Efflam, 
intervening,  “and  I  will  take  her  as  my 
share.” 

Then  the  count  turned  to  one  of  the 
bishops  who  had  followed  the  army  and 
said  : 

“As  the  Emperor  Karl  did  once  for 
me,  so  will  I  do  for  that  child.” 

Next  day  the  child  was  christened 
Clothilda,  and  the  count  had  her  taken 
to  his  home  for  her  to  be  treated  in 
every  way  as  his  daughter. 

For  ten  years  Efflam  was  away  at  the 
Court  and  the  wars.  When  he  returned 
to  Glay,  Clothilda  was  in  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year. 

She  had  been  told  that  her  godfather 
was  coming  home,  and  went  out  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  maidens. 
In  her  lap  she  carried  a  bundle  of 
flowers,  with  which  she  intended  to 
strew  his  path. 

But  when  she  saw  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  famous  captain  whom  she  hardly 
remembered,  she  stopped  suddenly  on 
the  drawbridge,  and  her  offering  fell 
unheeded  to  the  ground.  She  forgot 
the  phrases  of  welcome  which  the  chap¬ 
lain  had  taught  her,  and  in  her  girlish 
admiration  could  only  murmur,  as  in  a 
dream, 

“  Godfather  !  How  brave  and  noble 
you  look  !  ” 

Efflam  also  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
some  sudden  enchantment.  He  dropped 
the  reins  and  clasped  his  hands  as  he 
gazed  at  the  girl,  or  fairy,  standing  in 
his  path. 

“  Clothilda  !  ”  he  said  ;  “  Clothilda  ! 
But  you  are  very  beautiful !  ” 

And  both  of  them  were  right. 

On  that  April  morning  the  Breton 
breeze  had  breathed  on  nothing  purer, 
or  more  gracious,  or  more  charming 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF 
KARL  THE  GREAT. 


I  if  the  old 
chronicles 
it  is  written 
how  Acquin, 
a  king  of  the 
Moors,  at¬ 
tempted  the 
invasion  of 
Brittany.  He 
landed  un¬ 
hindered  on 

the  coast ;  but  before  he  had  advanced 
far  into  the  country  the  Franks  at¬ 
tacked  him.  They  drove  him  to  his 
ships,  and  he  fled  in  such  haste  that  his 
baggage,  and  even  the  royal  tent,  be¬ 
came  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors.  In 
the  tent  was  found  a  child,  the  son  of 
the  vanquished  king,  left  there  in  for¬ 
getfulness  by  the  terror-stricken  re¬ 
tainers.  Charlemagne,  as  the  French 
call  the  great  Emperor  Karl,  took  a 
fancy  to  the  boy,  had  him  baptized, 
and  stood  himself  as  the  godfather, 
which  in  those  days  was  much  the  same 
thing  as  if  he  had  adopted  him  as  his 
son. 

In  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Peers, 


Efflam,  as  the  young  Saracen  had  been 
christened,  proved 

“A  worthy  son  of  a  nohle  master  !  ” 

In  reward  for  his  valiant  deeds  he 
was  given  the  castle  of  Glay,  not  far 
from  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been 
found.  Its  name  was  added,  as  was 
customary,  to  the  name  he  took  from 
his  father ;  and  henceforth  he  was 
known  as  Count  Efflam  de  Glay- Ac¬ 
quin. 

The  emperor  ever  found  him  one  oi 
the  truest  and  bravest  of  his  followers, 
and  held  him  in  much  esteem.  A  few 
days  before  he  died  he  had,  with  mys¬ 
terious  solemnity,  summoned  him  to  a 
private  audience,  and  between  them 
took  place  a  long  interview,  at  which 
what  passed  seemed  to  be  a  secret  to 
them  alone. 

Karl  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  of 
the  West  by  his  son  Lodwig,  generally 
known  amongst  us  as  Louis  the  Debon- 
naire.  During  his  deplorable  reign 
Efflam  continued  his  faithful  service, 
and  it  was  chiefly  to  his  courage  and 
capacity  that  the  terrible  revolt  of  the 


than  that  dazzlingly  fair,  blue-eyed 
maiden,  who  went  forth  to  welcome 


him  who  had  befriended  her.  Nor  had 
it  breathed  on  a  nobler,  truer  knight. 

Efflam  had  just  passed  his  thirty-fifth 
birthday,  but  did  not  look  his  age, 
thanks  to  the  chaste  and  active  life  he 
had  always  led.  His  black  eyes  glowed 
with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  the  smiles 
of  life’s  spring-time  still  played  about 
his  lips.  By  the  hue  of  his  bronzed 
features,  and  the  raven  blackness  of  his 
hair,  his  Eastern  origin  was  manifest ; 
and  in  the  cast  of  his  face  were  those 
marked  lines  of  power  which  give  men 
the  look  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle. 
Terrible  in  fight  or  in  anger,  his  fea- 
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For  a  moment  or  so  he  looked  at 
Clothilda,  and  then  he  dismounted  and 


courteously  offered  her  his  arm,  which 
she  took,  blushing  deeply,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

“Clothilda,”  said  he,  as,  leading  the 
cheering  crowd  he  entered  the  gate, 
“  I  thought  to  find  a  daughter,  but  I 
am  too  young  to  be  your  father.  Sister, 
let  us  enter  our  home.” 

For  a  month  godfather  and  god¬ 
daughter  were  the  best  of  friends. 
Clothilda  had  no  thought  of  sorrow, 
and  Efflam  was  happy  in  her  com¬ 
panionship,  which  had  made  him  twenty 
j  years  younger. 

But  suddenly,  and  without  any  slow 
transition,  a  great  change  came  over 
him.  Instead  of  passing  his  time  with 
her  as  he  had  done,  he  kept  away  and 
avoided  her.  He  became  taciturn  and 
gloomy.  He  was  off  with  the  dawn, 
hunting  in  the  woods,  and  not  return¬ 
ing  till  late  at  night.  Clothilda  could 
hardly  exchange  a  look  with  him,  or  a 
word,  or  a  sorrowful  allusion  to  the 
happy  days  that  seemed  to  have  gone 
for  ever.  Sore  of  heart  was  she,  and 
often  did  she  weep ;  but  as  Efflam 


seemed  as  troubled  as  she  was  she  took 
courage,  and  coming  to  him  unawares 
one  evening  on  the  seashore,  she  laid 
her  hands  on  his  shoulder.  He  knew 
not  of  her  coming  till  she  touched  him, 
and  as  he  turned  his  head  she  saw  that 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

“  Godfather,”  she  said,  “  what  trouble 
has  come  to  you  ?  Am  I  the  cause  of 
your  misery  1  Tell  me  !  What  is  the 
matter  1  ” 

“  Clothilda  !  ”  said  he,  with  an  out¬ 
burst  of  passion  he  could  not  restrain  ; 
“Clothilda,  I  love  you  !  ”  and  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

“You  love  me?”  stammered  the  girl, 
in  confusion.  “You  love  me?  Yes,  I 
know,  as  a  brother  loves  a  sister.” 

“  No,  Clothilda  !  Not  that !  I  want 
you  to  be  my  wife,  and  if  you  will  not, 
to-morrow  I  must  leave  you  for  ever.” 

At  the  word  “  wife  ”  the  blood  rushed 
in  one  full  delightful  Hood  to  her  heart, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  about 
to  die. 

But  she  recovered  herself — innocent 
as  she  was,  she  was  still  a  woman — and 
as  her  cheeks  flushed  with  her  blushes 
like  the  pale  petals  of  the  damask  rose, 
she  answered, 

“  Do  not  go  away  !  I  will  be  all  that 
you  wish  me  to  be.  Do  I  not  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  you  ?  ” 

In  those  days  the  formalities  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  neither  very  long  nor  very 
complicated  ;  the  simple  benediction  of 
a  monk  or  priest  was  enough.  Efflam 
was  an  orphan,  so  was  Clothilda — and 
neither  had  any  relation  to  consult  or 
inform.  And  so  they  were  married  the 
very  next  day. 

And  with  their  marriage  our  story 
begins.  All  that  we  have  said  hitherto 
is  but  preliminary,  necessary  to  be 
known  in  order  to  understand  what 
follows. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  left 
the  chapel,  and  escaped  from  the  noisy 
congratulations  of  their  friends  and 
vassals  into  the  garden.  Into  a  bower 
of  honeysuckle  and  wild  roses  they 
found  their  way  hand  in  hand.  Efflam 
sat  down  on  a  grassy  mound  and  would 
have  had  Clothilda  sit  beside  him.  But 
she  slipped  from  his  arms,  and  kneeling 
to  him,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  raise 
her,  she  told  him  how  she  loved  him, 
and  that  if  he  left  her  she  would  die. 


Her  offering  fell  unheeded  to  the  ground.” 


“  The  best  of  friends.” 

tures  in  repose  showed  that  lofty  calm 
and  sweetness  -which  tell  of  strength 
and  make  it  loved  as  a  sure  protection. 
And  splendid  he  looked  as  he  sat  his 
handsome  war-horse,  clothed  in  mail 
which  fitted  him  without  crease  or  fold, 
and  showed  off  his  powerful  arms  and 
tall  figure  with  the  broad  shoulders 
on  which  was  set  the  proudly-carried 
head. 


“What  is  the  matter? 
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“  Clothilda  !  ” 

“  But  you  must  stay  with  me  now  !  I 
am  your  wife  !  You  will  never  leave 
me,  will  you  1  Never  !  Swear  to  me 
that  you  will  never  leave  me  !  ” 

“  Swear  ?  ” 

And  a  cloud  passed  across  the  count’s 
face.  His  wife  saw  the  change.  She 
saw  that  there  was  some  secret,  and  she 
Pegged  her  husband  to  share  it  with 
her. 

“  God  is  my  witness,”  said  he,  “  that 
my  dearest  wish  is  to  stay  at  Glay  and 
keep  my  ambition  and  my  thoughts 
of  glory  within  the  conqiass  of  these 
Breton  marches.  And  in  doing  so  I  will 
pay  my  debt  to  the  emperor,  for  the 
task  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  do  not 
,isk  me  to  swear.  Clothilda,  ask  not  an 
oath  of  me.  I  have  sworn  an  oath  and 
assumed  an  inviolable  obligation  that 
may  last  all  through  my  life.” 

“  What  is  it,  Efflam  ?  Tell  me.” 

“  I  cannot ;  but  you  will  guess  it,  and 
you  will  understand  it,  as  I  can  read  in 
your  eyes.  In  my  life  there  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.”  ' 

“  A  mystery  ?  ” 

“All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  if  ever  a 
man  comes  here  with  a  sword  on  which 
certain  words  are  engraved,  I  am  no  i 
better  than  a  slave.  To  whatever  place  j 
that  man  may  send  me,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world — it  may  be  years  hence,  it 
may  be  this  moment — I  must  go  with-  j 
out  a  moment’s  doubt  or  looking  behind. 
And  then,  Clothilda,  I  must  leave  you  !  ” 

“  Efflam — dearest  Efflam  !  ” 

And  the  young  wife  laid  her  fair  head 
on  her  husband’s  breast  as  he  rose  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  seeming  to 
pray  that  the  time  he  spoke  of  might 


“Pardon,  mistress,”  said  the  slave; 
and  in  the  tone  and  the  caressing  look 
of  the  gazelle-like  eyes  there' was  mani¬ 
fest  one  of  those  friendships  and  de¬ 
voted  attachments  which  in  this  age 
seem  gone  for  ever.  “  Pardon — but  none 
of  the  others  dared  to  come — there  is  a 
monk — ” 

“  A  monk  ?  ” 

“No  one  here  knows  him,  and  he 
must  have  come  from  far,  for  his  clothes 
are  dusty.” 

“  What  does  he  want  ?” 

“He  asks  instant  audience  of  the 
count.” 

“  Bring  him  here  ?”  said  Efflam. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  looked  at  each 
other,  each  thinking  the  same  and 
dreading  the  thought. 

“  I  do  not 
know  what 
it  is,”  said 
Clothilda, 

“  but  I  am 
afraid.” 

“Child  !” 
said  E  f - 
flam.  And 
clasping 
her  in  his 
arms  he 
kissed  her 
forehead. 

I  m  m  e  d  i- 
ately  the 
monk  en- 


He  held  out  the  blade  to  Efflam.' 


never  come.  It  was  but  for  an  instant. 
Suddenly,  in  front  of  him,  stood  a 
young  slave,  the  favourite  maid  of 
Clothilda. 

“  What  is  it,  Janika  1  ”  asked  her  mis¬ 
tress. 


riage,  with  a  piercing  eye  and  long  grey 
beard  ;  and  his  features  were  hidden  in 
the  shadow  of  a  deep  cowl. 

“Monk,”  said  Efflam,  “what  have  you 
to  say  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Godson  of  Karl,”  replied  the  monk, 


“  I  come  to  give  you  meeting  place  a 
month  from  now,  day  for  day,  hour  for 
hour,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  the  island  of  Nonnenwerth, 
midstream  between  Cologne  and  Cob- 
lentz.  Efflam  of  Glay-Acquin,  will  you 
be  there  1  ” 

“  By  what  right  do  you  ask  me  ?  ” 
said  the  count. 

The  monk’s  only  answer  was  to 
throw  back  the  travelling  cloak  he 
wore  over  his  brown  frock.  In  his 
hand  appeared  two  large  swords.  He 
rested  one  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
close  by,  and,  drawing  the  other  from 
the  scabbard,  he  held  out  the  blade  to 
Efflam. 

On  the  blade  three  words  were  en¬ 
graved. 

“France  and  Ivarl,”  said  the  monk, 
pointing  to  the  words. 

“  France  and  Karl,”  repeated  the 
count  in  dismay,  and  he  looked  at 
Clothilda.  But  he  immediately  raised 
his  head. 

“  I  took  the  vow  to  obey,”  he  said, 
“and  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  word.” 

“  I  expected  no  less  of  you,”  said  the 
monk.”  Then,  putting  back  the  sword 
into  its  scabbard,  he  held  it  out  to 
Efflam,  who  accepted  it,  saying, 

“  In  eight  days  I  will  set  out.” 

“  That  will  be  too  late,”  replied  the 
inflexible  messenger ;  “  for  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  straight  line  to  the  Rhine  you 
must  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.” 

“Why?” 

“  To  fulfil  another  mission  I  have 
come  to  give  you :  To  give  Count 
Bayard  this  second  sword.” 

“  Why  cannot  you  do  that  1  ” 

“  Because  there  are  others  to  be  given, 
and  I  have  no  time  to  take  them.  Al¬ 
ready  three  months  have  gone  since  I 
left  my  monastery  on  this  errand,  and 
I  must  resume  my  journey  immediately. 
If  you  wish  to  join  us  at  Nonnenwerth 
you  must  start  to-morrow  morning.” 

Efflam  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  pointed  to  his  girl-wife 
who  was  almost  fainting  on  his  neck. 

“Monk,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  cannot 
know  that  it  is  but  an  hour  since  we 
were  wedded.” 

“  Has  love,”  said  the  monk,  severely, 
“  so  changed  Count  Efflam’s  heart  that 
he  will  fail  in  his  knightly  word  1  ” 

It  was  not  the  count  who  replied  ;  it 
was  the  countess. 

She  saw  her  duty  and  accepted  it, 
and  with  simple  but  truly  royal  dignity 
she  answered : 

“Father,  you  need  never  doubt  my 
husband’s  honour.  Count  Efflam  will 
go  to-morrow  !  ” 

(To  be  f'nntinvrd.) 
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rpE  line  on  either  side  is  protected  for  Iran- 
X  dreds  of  miles  by  wire  fencing',  against 
t he  inroads  of  cattle.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  wires  at  such  distances 
always  in  perfect  order.  It  frequently 
happens  that  herds  of  buffaloes  or  cows 
have  comfortably  settled  down  on,  or  are 
peacefully  walking  across  the  line  just  as 
t  he  train  passes  by.  These  most  uncivilised 
animals  view  the  approach  of  the  engine 
without  the  slightest  alarm ;  nor  can  they 
be  awakened  from  their  apathy  by  whistling. 

“What  do  you  do  in  such  a  case?”  I 
asked  a  friend  of  mine. 

“  Well,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  stop  the  train 
if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  put  on  double  steam  and 
j ust  cut  through  the  herd.  ”  The  engines  are 
provided  with  the  triangular  irons — “cow¬ 
catchers.  ”  These  instruments  are  frequently 
put  to  the  use  which  their  name  signifies. 

“  I  have  seen  a  huge  buffalo  caught  up  and 
thrown  aside  like  a  log  of  wood  ;  I  have 
seen  it  drop  motionless,  as  if  it  had  been 
shot  through  the  head.  When  1  go  through 
a  herd  like  that,  I  have  hardly  got  time  to 
look  round ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
buffaloes,  even  camels,  lifted  clean  off'  their 
legs,  dashed  against  the  front  or  the  chim¬ 
ney  of  the  engine,  and  thrown  off’  sideways, 
quietly  get  up  and  walkaway,  without  even 
looking  round.  But  most  frequently  I  see  one 
or  two  animals  struggling  on  the  ground  with 
broken  back  or  leg,”  my  friend  continued. 
The  most  remarkable  incident,  however, 
was  that  of  a  driver  who  was  reported  to 
have  brought  a  live  cow  on  the  “  catcher  ”  in 
front  of  his  engine  into  the  station.  The 
animal,  swept  off'  its  legs  and  dashed  against 
the  front  of  the  engine,  tumbled  back  on 
the  triangle,  where  somehow  or  other  it 
remained  sticking,  and  let  itself  be  carried, 
like  a  baby  in  its  cradle,  to  the  next  halting- 
place,  where  it  was  liberated.  The  horned 
animal  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  its 
ride  ;  for,  quietly  and  most  complacently, 
without  bestowing  a  look  on  the  engine,  it 
made  its  way  back  to  the  place  whence  it 
had  been  carried. 

We  cannot  speak  of  prairie  fires  in  the 
Wild  East.  The  tamarisk- bushes  and  the 
tiger-grass,  though  dry  as  cinder,  grow  too 
sparsely  to  permit  of  a  continuous  sheet  of 
lire  to  pass  over  the  plain.  Conflagrations, 
however,  are  frequent  in  April  and  May, 
the  time  when  the  tierce  heat  begins  to  set 
in.  They  may  be  caused  by  the  spark  of 
an  engine,  or  through  the  carelessness  of 
natives ;  and  sometimes  the  high  grass  is 
purposely  set  on  fire,  for  thus  its  speedy 
removal  is  ensured,  and  manure  is  procured 
from  its  ashes.  At  day-time,  when  such  a 
fire  has  been  lighted,  the  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  thick  smoke  ;  at  night  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  lighted  up  afar,  and  the  fire  seems 
to  move  forward  in  a  long  glowing  line. 
Occasionally  it  will  envelope  a  native  village, 
and  in  a  moment  the  reed-made  huts  are  in  a 
blaze.  The  people  have  just  about  time  to 
escape  with  their  children,  dogs,  and  chattels, 
and  to  wait  in  some  open  space  till  the  glow 
has  passed  by.  The  damage  is  not  serious, 
tlie  huts  are  put  up  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  nobody  is  hurt  except  some  unfledged 
cartridges  or  young  hares.  The  train, 
lowever,  has  occasionally  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  for  a  few  hundred  yards  between  two 
lines  of  fire,  which  probably  one  of  its 
predecessors  kindled;  and  “It  is  quite  ’ot 
enough  without  them  camp  tires,”  remarked 
my  friend  the  driver,  with  much  emphasis. 


THE  WILD  EAST. 

r  the  Rev.  C.  Meek,  of  Uppingham, 

Author  of  “An  Ancient  Battlefield  of  Heroes,'  etc. 

PART  III. 

As  to  the  conveyance  itself,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
class — intended  for  Europeans — and  the 
third  class,  in  which  natives  are  accom¬ 
modated.  The  difference  is,  however,  duly 
expressed  in  the  rate  of  fares,  and  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  things.  There  are  few,  very 
few  Europeans  in  a  train,  which  is  generally 
well  filled  with  Indians.  The  heat,  more¬ 
over,  in  a  carriage  which  has  an  iron-covered 
roof,  and  which  has  been  standing  in  the 
midday  sun,  is  such  that  its  inmates  must 
be  allowed  plenty  of  space.  Every  Euro¬ 
pean,  moreover,  carries  his  own  bedding — a 
pillow,  sheets,  and  a  couple  of  blankets — 
with  him.  He  must  be  given  room  to  spread 
these  articles.  Not  more  than  five  persons 
are  put  into  one  compartment ;  each  one 
has  a  whole  bench  or  long  seat,  on  which 
he  can  stretch  himself  at  night,  and  there  is 
no  more  soothing  lullaby  than  the  continual 
monotonous  rattle  of  the  train. 

The  carriages  for  natives  are  very  much 
like  the  third-class  compartments  in  France. 
They  contain  wooden  benches,  placed  cross- 
ways  in  the  carriage  ;  and  the  only  discom¬ 
fort  natives  suffer  sometimes,  consists  in 
their  being  obliged  to  sit  up  and  let  their 
feet  hang  down,  instead  of  being  able  to 
draw  up  their  legs  and  sit  on  their  haunches, 
as  is  their  invariable  custom.  A  ride  ‘  ‘  on 
the  rel  ”  has  the  same  charm  for  Indians 
which  a  swing  on  a  “carousel”  has  for 
children.  They  make  every  business  and 
occupation  an  excuse  for  a  journey.  They 
will  walk  a  long  distance  out  of  their  way, 
carrying  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  to  obtain 
so  exquisite  a  pleasure.  Their  consciousness 
of  time  is  uncertain,  their  idea  of  time¬ 
tables  is  vague.  The  “rel”  is  to  them  a 
mystery ;  one  of  those  secrets  in  which  the 
distant  and  unknowable  Sir /car  (Govern¬ 
ment)  has  hidden  itself.  The  “  rel  ”  is  like 
an  earthquake  or  a  thunderstorm,  or  some 
other  natural  phenomenon.  It  comes,  it 
goes  ;  sometimes  in  the  morning,  sometimes 
in  the  evening.  The  native  “paterfamilias” 
starts  from  his  distant  village  or  hamlet  at 
daybreak  ;  he  carries  his  wife  and  family, 
his  pots  and  pans,  with  him.  Arrived  at  the 
station,  he  sits  down  on  the  road  close  to 
the  building.  His  family  form  a  complete 
circle  round  him,  a  fire  is  lit  on  the  hot 
stone,  chupatties  are  baked.  The  circle 
becomes  gradually  enlarged,  for  “pater¬ 
familias  ”  lias  met  some  of  his  kinsmen, 
his  wife’s  second  cousins,  or  his  own  brother- 
in-law’s  nephews. 

There  is  a  general  “  Hail !  hail  !  ”  and 
“Well  met!”  Innumerable  questions  are 
asked,  most  important  news  exchanged 
of  the  death  of  a  buffalo  which  was 
worth  twenty  rupees,  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
of  the  last  wedding  arranged  between 
parents,  of  the  costly  lawsuit,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  English  judge.  The  day  is 
spent  in  genial  conversation  ;  moreover,  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  that  the  “  rel  ”  will 
come  at  five  o’clock — that  is,  when  the 
sun  stands  just  over  yon  tree.  At  about 
four  the  pots  and  pans  are  packed  away  ; 
the  report  spreads  amongst  the  crowd, 
which  has  gradually  assembled,  just  as  a 
rumour  runs  through  the  Stock  Exchange, 
that  the  balm  (the  native  official)  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  booking-office.  All  things 
are  now  ready  and  the  family  await  with 
calm  resignation  the  approach  of  their  fate. 
There  is  no  hurry  or  bustle  when  the  train 
arrives.  All  the  members  find  room  some¬ 


where,  however  crowded  the  carriages  may 
be  ;  they  know  exactly  that  they  have  to 
get  out  the  sixth  time  the  train  halts.  They 
make  no  mistakes ;  they  get  out  at  the- 
right  place.  A  day  has  been  spent  in  the 
journey  ;  but  “paterfamilias”  is  happy;  lie- 
relates  with  great  glee  how  the  “rel”  lias- 
brought  him  in  a  few  hours  farther  than 
his  bullocks  could  have  walked  in  five  days, 
or  his  mare,  which  is  fleet  as  the  wind, 
could  have  run  in  two  nights  and  a  day. 

It  is  most  instructive  and  amusing  to 
watch  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  of 
India  take  to  the  railways  ;  but  most  of  the 
employes  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
temper  to  make  such  observations.  The 
slowness,  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  crowds 
pressing  into  and  out  of  the  carriages,  are 
likely  to  try  the  patience  of  European, 
guards  and  drivers.  Gradually,  however, 
they  learn  to  find  out  that  natives  are  the 
most  docile,  obedient,  and  good-natured  of 
passengers. 

It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  where 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
third  and  the  two  upper  classes,  there  re 
spect  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  passengers  who 
travel  by  the  latter,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  number.  In  small  side-lines  especi 
ally,  where  the  traffic  is  not  severe,  and 
where  the  natives  are  drivers,  this  respect 
manifests  itself  sometimes  in  the  most 
amusing  manner.  A  long  narrow -gauge¬ 
line  had  been  completed  some  years  ago 
from  Ahmadabad  up  the  Rajpntana  desert;, 
it  had  just  been  opened  to  the  public  when 
a  friend  of  mine  happened  to  travel  by  it. 
He  was  the  only  first-class  passenger ;  he- 
was  the  only  white  face  on  the  line.  Drivers, 
guards,  firemen,  were  all  natives.  The- 
journey  was  long ;  ere  starting  the  guard 
came  up  and  asked,  with  a  respectful  bow, 
whether  he  might  telegraph  along  the  line, 
so  that  meals  might  be  prepared.  “  Capital 
idea  !  ”  replied  my  friend.  The  message 
was  sent  on.  Three  times  during  that  day 
did  the  train  stop  for  twenty  minutes,  thus 
giving  the  traveller  ample  time  for  a  meal. 
Each  time  he  found  the  refreshment-room 
remarkably  simple.  It  consisted  of  four 
whitewashed  walls,  a  table,  and  a  chair. 
But  the  native  cook,  looking  like  a  magi¬ 
cian  in  his  white  headdress  and  long,  flow¬ 
ing  garments,  came  rushing  in  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  most  savoury  dishes,  which, 
he  had  cooked  in  some  unseen  kitchen. 
The  European,  while  taking  his  meal  in 
solitary  dignity,  noticed  that  he  was  being 
watched  from  outside,  and  that  bulletins 
were  being  transmitted  to  the  engine-driver 
on  the  progress  of  the  meal.  “Now  the- 
sahib  has  got  through  his  curry.” 

“  Now  the  pudding  has  come,”  etc. 
Again  the  guard  entered,  and  asked  in  the 
most  deferential  tone,  in  behalf  of  the- 
engine-driver,  whether  the  train  might  go¬ 
on,  as  the  twenty  minutes  were  past. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  imperturbable 
Englishman,  “  I  am  going  to  have  another 
help  of  piudding  ;  besides,  you  must  leave  a 
fellow  time  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  light 
a  cigar  !  ” 

At  last,  twenty-five  minutes  past,  my 
friend  appeared  on  the  platform  with  a 
smoking  weed  ;  he  waved  his  hand  majesti¬ 
cally,  by  way  of  signal,  and  the  train  started. 
Needless  to  say,  this  did  not  happen  in  the 
Indus  valley,  which  is  a  main  line. 

But  to  return  from  the  driven  to  the 
drivers.  The  men  employed  on  the  line- 
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are  much  like  their  fellows  at  home.  They 
must  have  served  some  time  in  England  ; 
they  must  know  their  work  well  before  they 
are'  engaged  for  India.  They  possess  in  a 
high  degree  all  those  qualities  which  seem 
to  distinguish  English  railway  officials  from 
all  others.  They  acquire,  moreover,  amidst 
Indian  climate  and  surroundings,  a  cha¬ 
racter  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  climate 
acts  like  a  refiner’s  fire,  it  brings  out  all 
the  attributes  of  body  and  mind  into 
stronger  relief.  After  a  preliminary  trial 
of  fever  and  sickness,  from  which  only  a 
few  suffer  permanently,  the  men  proceed 
in  their  work  stronger,  wirier,  and  more 
sinewy  even  than  they  were  before.  The 
heat  browns  their  faces,  and  hardens  their 
frame  ;  the  life  they  lead  makes  them  self- 
relying  and  dependent  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

The  accidents  that  may  happen  on  a 
line  where  the  stations  are  few  and  far 
between,  where  the  next  workshop  is  half 
a  day’s  journey,  where  European  aid  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  and  native  help  is  useless, 


may  be  serious  in  the  extreme.  The 
j  machinery  of  the  engine  may  go  wrong ; 
the  boiler  may  burn  ;  the  water  -  supply 
may  fall  short,  there  may  be  obstructions, 
unexpected  and  unheard  of  on  European 
rails,  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  But  the 
men,  somehow  or  other,  always  know  how 
to  help  themselves. 

There  are  drivers  and  firemen  who  can 
boast,  and  justly  boast,  that  they  have  been 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  in  the  service  and 
have  always  brought  their  train  in  to  time. 
There  was  an  old  Scotchman  at  K.  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  if  his  engine  had  burst  a 
wheel,  he  could  have  tied  it  up  with  a  rope 
twisted  from  the  high  tiger-grass,  and  that 
he  could  make  a  “  job”  of  all  the  machinery, 
however  worn  with  age  and  rust,  and  if  he 
had  to,  hold  it  together  with  shreds  of  flannel 
torn  from  his  shirt. 

The  men  belonged  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
English  employes ;  but  one  met  sometimes 
!  characters  amongst  them  who  could  have 
|  told  a  story  of  their  own.  There  was  the 
I  station-master  at  X. ,  by  birth  and  breeding 


a  gentleman,  of  wealthy  parents.  A  sad 
anil  strange  incident,  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  had  made  him  leave  home  and  bury 
himself  in  this  waste  and  lonely  place, 
where  nobody  would  know  him — nobody 
find  him.  He  had  at  first  sought  oblivion 
of  his  sorrow  in  drink  ;  but  alcohol,  that 
most  treacherous  of  allies,  had  gradually 
enslaved  him.  When  I  saw  him  last  he  was 
a  complete  wreck. 

There  was  the  foreman,  too,  at  S.,  who 
had  spent  years  in  Australia,  and  had  seen 
better  days.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his 
father  ;  high  words  ensued  and  blows  were 
exchanged.  The  son,  disinherited,  had  left 
the  colonies  for  India  ;  he  had  found  a  berth 
on  the  line  ;  he  was  making  amends  by  years 
of  hard  and  steady  work  for  the  rash  and 
hot-headed  deed  of  his  youth.  These  charac¬ 
ters,  however,  are  exceptions  ;  the  average 
are  like  the  men  at  home — they  work  hard, 
they  bear  much,  they  talk  little.  They  de¬ 
serve  their  wages,  they  are  worthy  of  their 
salt. 

(THE  END.) 
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THE  most  valuable  pictures  the  nation 
possesses  are  in  the  National  Gallery, 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  which  can  be  seen  for 
nothing  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Saturdays.  The  Gallery  has 
recently  been  enlarged  and  improved,  a 
new  entrance  with  staircase  added,  and 
altogether  is  very  different  from  the  stuffy 
place  it  used  to  be  when  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibited  in  the  eastern  wing. 

The  merits  of  the  “  old  masters  ”  that  are 
here  in  such  force  most  boys  will  have  to 
take  upon  trust.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
member  that  people  who  ought  to  know 
assure  us  they  are  very  beautiful,  and 
enormous  sums  have  been  paid  by  the 
country  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
them.  Do  not  fall  into  the  popular  error 
of  supposing  that  the  old  masters  were  old 
enough  to  know  better,  or  that  m  the 
infancy  of  art  men  worked  in  their  second 
childhood. 

Boys  will  find  more  to  their  taste  in  the 
rooms  to  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall,  in 
which  the  more  modern  pictures  of  the 
British  school  are  placed.  Here  they  will 
find,  with  the  Vernon  Collection  from  Ken¬ 
sington,  many  splendid  Landseers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “Distinguished  Member  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,”  “Shoeing  the 
Bay  Mare,”  “Dignity  and  Impudence,” 
and  “The  Maid  and  the  Magpie.”  Bon- 
heur’s  “  Horse  Fair,”  Frith’s  “  Derby  Day,” 
and  several  Wilkies,  and  other  popular 
pictures  are  in  the  same  room.  In  the 
next  room  is  a  grand  collection  of  Turner’s 
masterpieces,  including  “The  Battle  of 
Trafalgar”  and  the  wonderful  “Towing 
to  her  last  moorings  of  the  fighting 
Temeraire,”  in  which  the  sun  still  glows 
like  burning  fire  as  it  did  the  day  it 
was  painted.  To  the  right  of  the  staircase, 
among  the  foreign  schools,  a  Turner  is 
hung  alongside  a  Claude  to  challenge  com¬ 
parison,  and  the  pair  of  pictures  on  similar 
subjects  and  of  similar  size  are  well  worth 
studying.  On  a  screen  in  the  British  Room 
is  hung  an  “Annunciation,”  by  Rossetti, 
left  unfinished,  which  is  also  worth  com¬ 
paring  with  some  of  the  highly  applauded 
efforts  of  the  ancients,  by  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters. 

London  has  not  many  free  picture- 
galleries.  There  are  a  few  pictures  at  the 
Soane  Museum  on  the  north  side  of  Lin- 
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coin’s  Inn  Fields,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
the  museum  open.  The  best  time  to  try  is 
on  a  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  from  February 
to  August,  but  the  dates  and  times  are 
arranged  on  a  puzzle  principle  too  elaborate 
for  us  to  give  here.  The  museum  is  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  one  of  the  old  sort — a  crowded 
collection  of  miscellaneous  curiosities.  The 
most  striking  thing  in  it  is  an  alabaster 
sarcophagus  of  an  Egyptian  king,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Belzoni  in  1807.  Hogarth’s 
Election  series  is  here,  hinged  upon  doors 
in  a  remarkable  way,  the  huge  pictures 
having  to  be  folded  in  and  out  on  to  each 
other  as  if  they  formed  part  of  a  conjuring 
trick  ! 

At  Guildhall,  under  the  Free  Library,  is 
a  museum  of  the  same  sort.  The  clocks 
and  timepieces  are  best  worth  looking  at. 
There  is  one  of  Harrison’s  wooden  clocks. 
Harrison’s  first  clock,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  he  made  as  large  as  a  room,  and 
when  he  had  got  it  right  he  gradually  re¬ 
duced  his  sizes  till  he  got  the  works  into  a 
reasonable  compass.  This  clock,  with  its 
wooden  wheels,  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  object  in  the  museum.  Not  far  from  it 
is  a  mysterious  Hydrogen  Gas  Clock  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  work. 
Among  the  watches  is  an  Ezekiel’s  Wheel. 
Down  the  stairs  is  a  queer  old  panorama 
of  the  Thames,  showing  the  gentlemen’s 
houses  on  its  banks  ;  and  close  by  are  several 
maps  of  Old  London.  In  a  room  to  them¬ 
selves  are  a  collection  of  old  newspapers,  a 
model  of  Holhorn  Viaduct,  showing  the 
little  suspected  subways,  and  Cooke’s  draw¬ 
ings  of  Old  and  New  London  Bridge.  In 
the  main  room  of  the  museum,  among  the 
weapons  and  heterogeneous  antiquities,  is 
a  case  of  those  old  bone  skates  with  which 
the  ’prentices  used  to  amuse  themselves  in 
Moorfields. 

On  the  whole,  the  City  Museum  is  best 
described  as  a  nucleus  which  in  time  may 
gather  much.  It  is  free  every  day  in  the 
week.  One  entrance  to  it  is  through  the 
Library,  past  the  models  of  the  two  ships  ; 
the  other  is  in  Basinghall  Street.  If  you 
enter  by  Basinghall  Street  you  miss  the 
clocks  and  watches  and  the  view  of  the  City 
Library,  which  it  is  a  pity  to  pass  unheeded. 

Not  far  from  the  Guildhall,  in  Blomfield 
Street,  Finsbury,  is  the  Missionary  Museum, 
open  free  from  ten  to  four  daily,  and  on 


Saturdays  from  ten  to  two.  Blomfield  Street 
leads  from  London  W  all  to  Liverpool  Street, 
at  the  back  of  Finsbury  Circus.  The  col¬ 
lection  in  the  museum  is  a  miscellaneous 
one  of  foreign  curiosities  sent  home  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  London  Society.  It  is 
almost  unknown  to  the  Londoner,  and  is 
well  worth  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

Its  value  in  ethnological  matters  naturally 
turns  our  thoughts  to  the  great  institution 
in  Bloomsbury,  where  the  attraction  at 
present  is  the  Christy  Collection.  The 
British  Museum  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  overpowering  in  its  interest  to 
ordinary  minds.  From  ill-judged  attempts 
on  its  treasures,  many  a  boy  has  been  made 
to  loathe  the  word  “museum”  for  life. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  have  re¬ 
turned  through  the  gates — on  which  “Aban¬ 
don  hope,”  etc.,  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  written — not  only  without  a  headache, 
but  actually  with  a  desire  to  enter  again  ! 
'This  may  seem  a  mystery,  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  easy.  The  favoured  ones  are  those 
who  do  not  boast  that  they  have  “  done  it. 
all  ”  !  Attack  the  mass,  and  you  will  fail 
dismally  ;  attack  in  detail,  and  you  will 
succeed  and  enjoy. 

But  you  say,  How  are  we  to  set  to  work  ? 
Take  our  advice,  then :  Go  on  Monday  or 
Saturday,  when  you  can  see  the  whole,  but 
do  not  follow  the  multitude.  After  you 
have  left  your  bag,  or  stick,  or  umbrella,  do 
not  go  with  the  crowd  upstairs,  or  dodge  in 
to  the  left  of  the  door  among  the  busts.  If 
you  do  either  of  these  things  we  wash  our 
hands  of  you.  Turn  to  the  right  under  the 
clock  into  the  Library,  and  give  yourself  a 
chance  of  survival. 

The  British  Museum  has  now  nearly  two 
millions  of  books  on  its  shelves,  and  those 
in  the  cases  as  you  pass  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  them.  The  bulk  of  the  modern 
books  are  in  the  iron  corridors  round  the 
outside  of  the  Reading  Room.  The  Read¬ 
ing  Room  itself  is  worth  seeing — its  dome 
is  the  largest  in  the  world — but  for  it  you 
have  to  get  a  ticket  in  the  hall  and  be  taken 
charge  of  by  an  attendant,  who  leads  you 
just  far  enough  in  to  give  you  a  glimpse. 
Having  seen  the  Reading  Room — if  you 
care  to  do  so — return  to  under  the  clock, 
and  keep  straight  on  till  you  get  to  the  cases 
of  autograph  letters  and  public  documents 
— Magna  Charta,  etc. — which  you  can  look 
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.at  if  in  that  way  interested.  It  will  at  least 
puzzle  you  to  tell  the  characters  of  our 
rulers  and  commanders  by  their  hand¬ 
writing  !  Round  the  corner  is  the  hull  of 
Leo  X.  creating  Henry  vni.  Defender  of  the 
Faith  (whence  the  “Fid:  Def :  ”  on  our 
coins)  ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  there  now 
hangs  the  Chinese  Imperial  Decree  grant¬ 
ing  an  order  of  merit  of  the  first  rank  to 
■General  Gordon  for  his  capture  of  Soochow. 
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Close  to  it  is  a  manuscript  map  of  Gordon’s, 
showing  the  district — quite  a  curiosity  in 
its  way  as  a  testimony  of  success,  nearly 
every  town  and  village  on  it  being  marked 
either  “surrendered”  or  “captured”  or 
“evacuated.”  Down  the  long  gallery  to 
the  left,  which  follow  to  the  end,  is  an 
exhibition  of  books  on  shorthand  ;  and  oppo¬ 
site  is  a  curious  Mappa  Mundi,  showing 
what  the  world  was  thought  to  be  like  at 


Hereford  in  the  year  1300.  In  the  eases 
are  other  maps,  and  even  some  solid  models, 
but  it  is  best  to  leave  these  and  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  printing  till  another  occasion,  the 
only  object  of  our  walk  through  the  gallery 
being  to  get  at  the  stairs  that  end  it.  Go 
up  them,  ami  at  the  top  you  will  see  the 
collection  of  coins  in  front  of  you,  the  ethno¬ 
logical  collection  to  the  left  of  you. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  RUN  FOR  LIFE. 


FOR  many  weeks  previous  to  the  morning 
of  the  occurrence  I  am  about  to  relate, 
rumour  had  been  current  that  the  fierce 
Looshais  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  North- 
East  India,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  tea 
plantation  I  was  then  employed  on  was 
situated,  had  been  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  though  it  is  not  pleasant  to.be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  bloodthirsty  savages 
when  on  the  war-path,  as  Government  had 
sent  us  a  guard  of  military  police  we  were 
under  no  very  great  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  either  ourselves  or  the  lives  and 
property  entrusted  to  our  care,  never  dream¬ 
ing  that  the  wild  lullmen  would  venture 
from  their  forest-clad  mountains  to  molest 
any  one  in  British  territory. 

The  native  officer  of  the  guard  was  also 
■of  the  same  opinion,  and,  though  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  stockading  his  men 
on  a  knoll  commanding  the  only  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  hills,  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the 
more  timid  of  our  labourers,  who  by  no 
means  shared  his  sense  of  security. 

Sentries  were  posted  during  the  night, 
and  such  military  forms  gone  through  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  but  at  daylight  these  pre¬ 
cautions  were  discontinued,  and  the  men  of 
the  guard  strolled  about,  fished  in  the 
frontier  stream,  and  amused  themselves  as 
best  they  might. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  my  ser¬ 
vant  aroused  me  at  dawn,  one  chilly  Jan¬ 
uary  morning,  to  perform  that  most  irksome 
duty  of  the  junior  assistant  on  a  tea  planta¬ 
tion,  viz.,  paying  the  coolies  (labourers)  for 
the  past  month.  Hastily  drinking  the 
morning  tea,  I  did  not  dress,  but,  putting  on 
an  ulster  over  my  sleeping  clothes,  took  my 
place  at  the  pay-table  placed  at  the  corner 
of  the  verandah,  and  settled  to  work. 

The  usual  grey  mist  obscured  everything 
around,  and  very  ghostly  the  coolies  looked 
as  they  came  strolling  up  for  their  money 
through  it,  their  blankets  wrapped  round 
them  to  keep  off  the  chill  morning  air. 

I  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  my  duty,  hand¬ 
ing  over  rupees  and  small  change  from  the 
pile  before  me,  explaining  disputed  ac¬ 
counts,  and  settling  wranglings  as  to  sundry 
small  debts  incurred  for  money  advanced 
during  the  month,  which  the  borrowers 
pretended  to  have  forgotten  altogether,  or 
stoutly  denied  having  ever  received,  as 
their  custom  is.  The  scene  was  a  busy  one 
from  my  seat  about  three  feet  above  the 
surging  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
li  ren  around  the  bungalow,  and,  as 
Orientals  never  collect  together  without  a 
terrible  amount  of  jabbering,  the  hubbub 
was  considerable. 

The  voice  of  my  senior — still  snugly  rolled 
up  in  bed — was  heard  now  again  from  the 
recesses  of  his  room  shouting  out  to  “  Stop 
that  row,”  more  from  force  of  habit  than 
any  hope  of  being  obeyed,  as  pay-day  is  a 
privileged  one,  and  the  ceaseless  squabbles 
and  bickerings  go  on,  despite  all  threats 
and  orders,  till  all  have  been  paid,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  satisfied. 

But  the  weariest  task  must  have  an  end, 
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and  I  had  but  some  twenty  people  to  get 
rid  of,  when  a  commotion  arose  down  in  the 
coolie  quarters,  that  was  heard  high  above 
the  noise  immediately  surrounding  the  bun¬ 
galow. 

Imagining  some  fighting  over  disputed 
debts  was  taking  place,  my  companion 
jumped  out  of  bed,  took  my  place  at  the 
table,  and  told  me  to  go  down  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  shindy,. 

Hastily  pulling  on  my  shoes,  and  flinging 
aside  my  ulster,  I  ran  in  the  direction  of 
the  disturbance,  not  realising  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  until  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  of  murder  and  violence  I 
never  thought  of  witnessing  in  our  peaceful 
factory. 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  blows,  mingled  with 
occasional  shots,  resounded  through  the 
mist  on  all  sides  ;  men  and  women  flying 
for  their  lives,  with  the  startling  exclama¬ 
tion,  “The  Looshais  ! — the  Looshais!”  told 
me  in  an  instant  we  were  attacked,  and,  ere 
I  could  turn  to  fly  with  the  rest,  three  of 
the  bloodthirsty  savages  were  upon  me. 
Avoiding  a  spear-thrust  by  a  quick  spring 
to  one  side — though  the  weapon  passed 
through  the  flap  of  my  sleeping-jacket — I 
felled  assailant  number  one  with  a  blow 
between  the  eyes ;  and,  catching  up  an 
iron-bound  rice-pounder,  swept  another 
from  my  path  by  knocking  his  legs  from 
under  him  ;  the  third  held  back  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  a  hesitation  of  which  I  availed  myself 
to  make  for  the  bungalow  for  arms. 

As  I  rushed  up  the  steps,  a  pistol-shot 
dropped  my  pursuer  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  or  his  spear  would  have  been  through 
my  back.  No  time  to  thank  my  senior  for 
his  lucky  shot,  for  with  a  cry  of  “  Run  for 
it  ! — here  they  come  !  ”  he  snatched  up  his 
gun  and  rushed  through  the  building. 

I  was  not  slow  to  follow  his  example,  and 
as  I  dashed  down  the  back  steps  my  move¬ 
ments  were  expedited  by  the  whistling  of 
the  musket-bullets  as  they  tore  through  the 
mat  walls  of  the  bungalow. 

Heedless  of  stumps,  stakes,  and  other 
obstacles,  we  ran  through  the  lines  of  tea- 
buslies,  holding  right  on  for  the  cover  of 
the  forest,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
swerving  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, 
to  dodge  the  scattered  shots  that  were  sent 
after  us. 

At  the  edge  of  the  jungle  we  paused  from 
sheer  want  of  breath,  though  instinctively 
springing  behind  a  tree-trunk  as  a  yell  told 
us  the  savage  foe  had  discovered  us.  A 
glance  showed  that  though  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  had  halted  at  the  bun¬ 
galow,  five  or  six  were  making  for  us, 
determined  upon  having  our  heads  if  pos¬ 
sible.  We  were  both  too  pumped  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  flight  for  the  moment,  so  turned 
to  bay.  Glad  of  the  temporary  rest,  without 
which  I,  at  least,  could  not  nave  gone  on, 
we  each  intuitively  singled  out  our  man, 
hut  having  nothing  but  shot  cartridges 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  they  came 
within  perilously  close  range. 

Like  true,  bold  warriors,  they  showed  no 


I  hesitation,  but  came  bounding  over  the 
bushes  towards  us  in  regular  acrobat  style, 
yelling  meanwhile  like  fiends.  Afar  off  we 
could  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  bunga¬ 
low  hill  the  sickening  sounds  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  work  of  murder  and  bloodshed 
that  was  there  being  enacted,  while  a  volley 
of  musketry  indicated  the  stockade  was 
being  attacked  ;  smoke  rose  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  coolie  quarters,  and  dark  forms 
rushed  in  and  out  of  the  bungalow  that 
plainly  showed  us  all  was  lost. 

The  foremost  of  the  Looshais  who  had 
followed  us  was  within  twenty  yards,  when, 
stepping  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  tree,  I 
covered  and  fired.  The  charge  struck  him 
full  in  his  brawny' chest  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  jumping  a  bush.  With  a  terrific  veil 
he  fell  headlong  forward.  My  companion 
was  equally  fortunate,  and  the  fall  of  the 
two  leaders  somewhat  damped  the  ardour 
of  the  rest,  who  stopped  and  fired  at  us 
The  relief  was  but  temporary,  as  half  a 
dozen  of  those  who  were  wrecking  the 
bungalow  came  tearing  out  at  the  sound 
of  the  shots  to  join  in  our  chase.  It  was 
time  to  be  off,  so,  plunging  into  the  tangled 
underwood,  wet  with  the  heavy  dew,  we 
dashed  on,  our  trail  being  unfortunately 
revealed  by  a  terrier  I  had,  keeping  close  to 
my  heels  and  barking  furiously,  little  know¬ 
ing  the  jeopardy  he  was  placing  his  master’s 
life  in.  The  energy  of  despair  kept  us  up, 
for  we  well  knew  our  fate  if  taken,  and 
should  they  come  up  with  us  it  must  be  a 
struggle  to  the  death.  Our  greatest  fear  was 
that  we  might  be  crippled  by  one  of  the 
straggling  shots  that  hurtled  among  the 
branches,  now  overhead  and  then  along¬ 
side,  as  we  rushed  on,  for,  crippled  and 
unable  to  resist,  a  lingering  death  by  tor¬ 
ture  would  ensue  ere  our  heads  were  cut 
off  to  grace  the  grave  of  some  defunct  hill 
chieftain. 

I  was  better  off  than  my  companion  in 
having  shoes  on,  as  he  had  started  in  slip¬ 
pers,  which  were  lost  ere  the  shelter  of  the 
forest  had  been  gained,  and,  though  fully 
occupied  in  securing  my  own  safety,  an 
occasional  glance  in  his  direction  plainly 
showed  that  the  pace  and  nature  of  the  ground 
were  telling  painfully  on  his  bare  feet. 
But,  outnumbered  as  we  were,  it  was  “every 
one  for  himself.”  Mutual  assistance  was 
out  of  the  question,  while  the  yells,  shots, 
and  crashing  in  our  rear  showed  but  too 
plainly  the  chase  was  hot  and  determined, 
with  the  pro!  ability  that  our  pursuers’ 
numbers  were  increasing.  For  an  hour  we 
held  on,  till  the  lessening  density  of  the 
forest  indicated  we  were  approaching  the 
open  rice  fields,  in  which  the  crisis  must 
come,  for  though  pretty  equal  in  tangled 
brushwood,  the  fleetness  and  superior  train¬ 
ing  of  our  pursuers  over  open  ground  would 
soon  bring  them  up  with  us. 

Perhaps  the  “  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,”  but  I  certainly  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  sounds  behind  grew  fainter  as  we 
neared  the  open,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
pause  even  for  an  instant  to  ascertain. 
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At  length,  with  dress  in  tatters,  hatless, 
almost  fainting  with  exhaustion,  our  limbs 
gashed  and  lacerated  with  the  thorns  and 
stumps  we  had  dashed  through  or  against 
in  our  headlong  flight,  we  reached  the  open. 
On  our  left  lay  a  cluster  of  huts,  whose 
inhabitants  gazed  in  wonder  at  our  sudden 
appearance,  but  as  a  louder  yell  resound¬ 
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ing  through  the  forest  gave  them  an  inkling 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  they  precipitately 
bolted  “  pellmell  ”  before  there  was  any 
time  for  communication. 

The  idea  of  doubling  struck  us  both  in- 
stanter,  so,  running  rapidly  along  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  jungle  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  we  again  plunged  into  the  under¬ 


wood,  and  threw  ourselves,  panting,  to  the 
ground.  Most  providentially  the  dog  had 
followed  the  fleeing  villagers,  doubtless 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  our  morn¬ 
ing’s  run  was  with  the  object  of  chasing 
something  instead  of  being  ourselves 
chased. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Heroine. 


We  venture  to  cull  the  following  stirring 
story7  from  “  Macmillan  ”  : 

In  an  eloquent  and  interesting  letter,  addressed 
to  the  “Times”  of  September  5th,  1887,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts  recalls  to  our  minds  the  fine  story  of  Alice 
Ayres,  a  maid-of-all-work,  who,  in  April,  18S5,  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  own  life  in  order  to  save  the  children  of 
her  master  from  being  burned  to  death.  Mr.  Watts, 
in  commenting  upon  this  heroic  action,  remarks, 
with  great  force  and  truth,  “that  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  nation  is  not  an  abiding  possession,  but 
its  deeds  are,”  and  he  wishes  to  dignify,  as  it  were, 
the  Jubilee  Year  “by  erecting  a  monument,  say  here, 
in  London,  to  the  names  of  those  likely-to-be-for- 
gotten  heroes.”  With  this  wish  of  his,  natural  to  an 
eminent  artist,  I  sympathise  in  some  degree,  but  not 
entirely.  As  a  writer  of  verses,  another  point  of 
view  opens  itself  before  me,  and  this  point  I  have 
tried  to  show  in  the  following  lines  : 

Our  children's  children  shall  repeat 
now,  with  a  half-unconscious  thrill, 

The  noble  pulse  of  duty  beat 
In  simple  hearts,  and  armed  the  will. 

We  who  yet  love  dear  England  well, 

Must  rise  and  link  our  lot  with  theirs, 
Perchance  still  living  on  to  tell 
Of  those  who  died— like  Alice  Ayres. 
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Such  deeds  are  England’s  soul,  and  we, 
Tossing  aside  each  idler  rhyme, 

Should  pour  forth  song,  to  keep  them  free 
From  the  concealing  dust  of  Time. 

No  tricks  of  style  will  this  require  : 

Such  stories  should  be  plainly  told  : 
Gems  never  lose  their  strength  or  fire, 
Though  tinsel  settings  may  grow  old. 

The  heavens  are  clear  and  calm,  when  lo  ! 

A  sudden  voice  rings  through  the  night : 
Men  gather,  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

With  quivering  lips  and  faces  white  : 

A  small  mean  house  bursts  forth  in  flame  : 

Within  crash  down  the  burning  stairs  ; 
And,  like  a  picture  in  her  frame, 

Stands  at  the  window  Alice  Ayres. 

A  sleeping  babe  is  in  her  arms, 

Whom,  with  a  watchful  hand  and  head, 
Protecting  from  all  risks  and  harms, 

She  drops  in  safety  on  the  bed. 

Slowly  she  steps  back,  in  that  gloom 
Of  strangling  smoke  to  disappear. 
Thence  dragging  from  her  instant  doom 
An  older  girl,  who  shrieks  with  fear. 


“Come  down,  come  down,”  the  shouts  rise  high, 
“  Come  down,  or  every  hope  is  gone  : 

Save,  save  yourself,”  at  length  they  cry, 
“Enough  for  others  have  you  done." 

But  no  !  there  is  a  third  one  yet : 

Death  therefore  must  be  faced  once  more  ! 

The  star  of  duty  will  not  set 
For  her  till  the  whole  work  is  o'er. 

All  ended  now— she  might  have  time 
Upon  herself  a  look  to  cast ; 

But  filled  with  that  one  thought  sublime, — 

God  wills  that  it  should  be  her  last. 

With  feet  astray  and  reeling  brain. 

Choked  breath,  dulled  ears,  and  darkened  eyes 
She  staggers  onwards,  but  in  vain  : 

It  is  too  late— she  falls  and  dies  ! 

“And  who  was  Alice  Ayres?”  you  ask. 

A  household  drudge,  who  slaved  all  day, 
Whose  joyless  years  were  one  long  task, 

On  stinted  food  and  scanty  pay  ; 

But  neither  hunger,  toil,  nor  care, 

Could  e’er  a  selfish  thought  instil. 

Or  quench  a  spirit  born  to  dare, 

Or  freeze  that  English  heart  and  will. 


As  we  are  well  told,  it  is  true 
That  England’s  worth  may  thence  be  shown, 
That  men  and  women,  not  a  few, 

Like  Alice,  should  be  better  known. 

“  Eurich,”  some  say,  “  this  golden  year 
(That  no  such  legend  we  may  lose) 

By  building  up  their  statues  here.” 

So  be  it !  if  the  people  choose. 


But,  cold  and  dead,  in  all  men's  sight, 

A  statue  moulders  and  decays. 

Whilst  soulless  hirelings  often  blight 
Grand  hero-names  with  formal  praise. 

No  !  Alice  and  her  partners  call 
For  that  which  chisels  cannot  give  : 
Self-sculptured  on  the  minds  of  all, 

Such  memories  should  not  waste,  but  live. 


C  H  E  S  S. 


Problem  No.  196. 

By  C.  Planck. 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  four  (4)  moves. 


Planck’s  Problems. 

Charles  Planck  plays  an  eminent  part  in 
that  important  work,  “  The  Chess  Prob- 


,  lem,”  to  which  we  referred  in  vol.  ix. ,  pages 
447,  655,  and  751,  for  this  composer  has 
written  the  eighty  pages  of  text,  which,  like 
Mackenzie’s  book,  give  many  valuable 
hints  to  the  young  composer.  The  two 
writers  do  not  always  agree.  For  instance, 
Mackenzie  allows  castling,  whilst  Planck 
does  not.  The  latter  distinguishes  three 
principal  schools  of  composition,  namely, 
the  Teutonic,  the  American,  and  the  British, 
saying  that  “the  German  attains  marvel¬ 
lous  profundity  at  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy ; 
the  Englishman  gives  up  depth  and  sharp¬ 
ness  of  idea  for  perfection  in 'construction  ; 
and  the  American  throws  away  artistic 
beauty  and  constructive  elegance  to  obtain 
pithy  ideas  and  humorous  situations.” 

Planck’s  problems  occupy  the  greatest 
number  of  diagrams  in  the  book,  namely, 
122.  Most  of  them  are  two  and  three- 
movers,  12  are  four-movers,  2  are  five- 
movers,  and  18  are  self -mates  in  from  two  to 
fifteen  moves.  Nearly  all  of  these  contain 
variations  which  terminate  in  pretty  mates. 
Frequently  the  black  K  is  fettered  by  B  and 
Kt,  and  diagonal  mates  with  the  Q  are 
given,  as  in  Nos.  299,  .302,  .  /,  315,  317, 
etc.  Noteworthy  ideas  are  characteristic- 
|  ally  shown  in  Nos.  269,  275,  297,  314,  320, 
333,  and  336a.  Among  the  self-mates  are 
[  very  expressive  themes,  such  as  Nos.  371, 


372,  376,  377,  380,  and  383.  No.  328,  which 
adorns  the  diagram,  is  very  pretty  on  ac¬ 
count  of  several  pure  mates,  and  Nos.  269 
and  371  follow  here  as  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  : — 

Problem  No.  197. 

White,  K— Q  Kt  2  ;  Q— K  B  sq.  ;  Bs— 
Q  B  2  and  K  B  8.  Black,  K — K  4  ;  Ps — 
Q  2,  Q  4,  and  K  3.  White  mates  in  two 
moves. 

Problem  No.  198. 

White,  K — Q  Kt  sq.  ;  Q — K  R  2  ;  R — K 
Kt  3  ;  Bs — Q  Kt  6  and  K  B  5  ;  Kt — K  R  sq. ; 
Ps — Q  Kt  5,  Q  B  2,  Iv  B  6,  and  K  Ii  6. 
Black,  Iv— K  4  ;  R— Q  R  7  ;  Ps— Q  R  6  and 
Q  Kt  7.  White  forces  self-mate  in  two 
moves. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

W.  G. — Your  No.  2  may  appear  in  a  few 
months,  but  we  should  like  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  better. 

Archie  E. — In  that  case  the  Pawn  re¬ 
mains  a  Pawn  for  ever,  but  you  might 
easily  have  sacrificed  one  of  your  seven 
officers,  and  then  promoted  the  Pawn.  Your 
problem  can  be  solved  in  four  ways,  and  is 
too  simple. 

J.  R.  C. — No.  1  is  fair,  but  No.  2  not 
suitable. 


Richmond  (Herne  Hill). — The  article  is  quite  correct. 
Measure  the  throw  of  crank,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  room  for  work  of  piston  without  injuring 
the  cylinder  covers.  You  say  the  crosshead  nearly 
completed  a  forward  stroke,  while  the  crank  had 
commenced  a  backward  revolution.  This  could 
not  possibly  be  if  the  parts  were  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  rod,  as  you  would  doubtless  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  yourself  had  you  thought  carefully 
about  it. 

Theo.  (Oldham.)— 1.  We  have  already  given  articles 
on  painting  in  oils  and  water-colours,  and  shall 
doubtless  return  to  the  subject  in  due  course. 

2.  Prize-winners  may  always  have  books  instead  of 
the  money,  if  they  choose. 

Buonaratti  (Manchester).— We  have  already  in¬ 
cluded  original  drawing  amongst  our  competition 
subjects,  and  shall  doubtless  do  so  again ;  but 
variety  is  sought  after,  to  afford  all  readers  a  fair 
and  equal  chance. 

G.  W.  S. — The  best  articles  on  gymnastics  we  know 
of  are  those  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  our  own  pages.  Refer  to  back  volumes.  They 
will  be  reprinted  in  our  “Indoor  Sports  and  Pas¬ 
times.” 

W.  L.  (Clapham)  and  Others. — 1.  All  the  indexes,  ex¬ 
cept  those  for  Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.,  are  now  out  of 
print.  2.  We  have  given  several  series  of  articles 
on  boat,  punt,  and  canoe  building,  and  cannot 
repeat.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  entirely  out  of  print. 

Stella.— 1.  Used  postage-stamps  are  only  worth 
their  weight  as  waste-paper.  2.  Smoking  is 
undoubtedly  injurious  to  growing  boys. 

J.  D.  (Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Island). — The 
autumn  leaves  you  so  kindly  sent  reached  us  quite 
safely,  and  are  indeed  very  beautiful.  We  thank 
you  heartily  for  thus  remembering  “the  Editor.’’ 

Henrv  M. — The  lines  are  in  a  short  poem  on  the 
“  Old  Year,"  by  Edwin  Lee,  an  American. 

Ventriloquist  (Edinbro’),  C.  Pv.  H.,  and  Others. — 
Good  practical  articles  on  Ventriloquism  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  they  will  be 
reprinted  in  our  forthcoming  volume  of  “Indoor 
Sports  and  Pastimes.’’ 

Enquirer. — The  “Revised”  is  not  the  “Authorised” 
version. 

J.  M.  L.  and  Others.— In  the  Writing  Competition 
you  may  use  what  kind  of  paper  you  please. 
Always  follow  your  own  judgment  in  such  matters 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  and  conditions  to 
the  contrary. 

I.  L.  M.  (Jersey.) — All  the  back  parts  you  name  may 
still  be  obtained.  You  can  order  them  through 
your  own  bookseller. 

Marie  Stuart. — The  only  way  to  secure  “My 
Eriend  Smith  ”  is  to  purchase  the  volume  or  parts 
of  the  B.  O.  P.  containing  it,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
printed  in  separate  form. 

J.  M.  —  Your  friend  is  a  know-nothing.  Rabbits 
cannot  be  kept  on  greens  alone ;  they  must  have 
oats  and  roots. 

H.  Scott.—  Cat  with  diarrhoea  :  ordinary  mixture  of 
the  shops ;  same  dose  as  for  a  child.  Milk  diet. 

ANXIOUS. — Do  not  be  anxious.  If  they  are  hardy 
pigeons  they  will  do  well  outside. 

Yellow  Canary — Stop  the  hemp-seed.  _  Give  a 
little  hard-boiled  egg  and  bread  or  biscuit  crumb. 
Use  only  the  black  and  white  seeds— three  of 
canary,  two  of  rape. 

A.  H.  S. — In  our  Doings  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  telling  how  to  feed  fowls. 
Road  back. 


Six  Dozen  Lady  Readers.  —  l.  All  going  in  for 
rabbits?  Well,  a  hutch  for  a  pair  would  need  to 
be  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  and  two  feet 
high  ;  but  you  must  either  get  a  book  (Cassell  and 
Co.  publish  one  at  3s.  6d.)  or  read  our  back  num¬ 
bers  on  rabbits,  2.  There  is  no  safe  hair  depila¬ 
tory.  Pray  leave  it  alone.  We  do  not  want  six 
dozen  lady  readers  to  have  six  dozen  red  faces,  or 
twelve  dozen  red  arms. 

Engineer.— 1.  Eeed  the  cat  on  bread-and-milk,  fish, 
and  a  little  meat.  Keep  in  the  house  at  night,  but 
let  her  have  access  to  grass  by  day.  2.  Vide 
answer  to  Yellow  Canary. 

C.  L.  G. — It  depends  on  what  the  irritation  in  dog’s 
skin  is  caused  by.  Wash  with  Spratt's  soap,  rinse 
the  soap  well  out,  then  give  a  cold  douche,  dry 
well,  and  take  the  dog  for  a  run.  If  any  red  spots, 
rub  in  sulphur  ointment. 

Harry  Clegg. — Turn  the  canaries  into  a  clean  cage, 
then  thoroughly  scrub  the  other ;  disinfect  with 
carbolic  acid  and  water  ;  wash  again,  and  sun-dry. 

Munny-Bunny. — 1. — No,  we  fear  not,  unless  you 
could  get  food  given  to  you.  But  you  might  try 
two  young  rabbits.  2.  Any  time,  but  spring  best. 
Save  up  till  then.  3.  Pigeon  articles  in  back 
numbers. 

A.  Ward. — Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  100A,  Eleet  Street, 
publish  a  sixpenny  book  on  bees.  That  would  do 
for  a  beginning.  But  wait  a  bit  now.  Ask  bee¬ 
keepers. 

O.  G.  D. — We  will  give  hints  about  chilblains  in 
some  articles  on  Athletics,  etc.,  to  be  published 
soon.  Meanwhile,  do  not  go  near  the  tire  with 
your  feet.  Try  opodeldoc.  It  is  simple. 

W.  Burton. — Address  Regent  Street,  London. 

A  Canary. — We  would  chloroform  a  pet  canary,  but 
-  ask  a  chemist  how  ;  we  could  not  explain  briefly 
enough. 

W.  C.  Jacob.— 1.  Food  for  skylarks — German  paste, 
finely  minced  raw  meat,  ground  hemp,  and  bread¬ 
crumb  ;  and  hard-boiled  egg  grated,  with  biscuit- 
crumb,  green  food.  2.  About  twelve  eggs  for  a 
bantam. 

D.  Macbeth.— 1.  No;  let  pups  of  same  litter  be  to¬ 
gether.  2.  Cut  nails  ;  clean  claws  only  ;  give  lots 
of  exercise.  3.  Brush  collies  every  day ;  they 
hardly  want  washing  often.  Read  “  Boy’s  Dogs.” 
4.  Feed  well. 

Un  Ecolier.—  Vide  answer  to  0.  G.  D. 

G.  W.  0.  (Middlesboro’.)— You  should  get  double¬ 
action  cylinders,  as  there  is  twice  the  power 
and  more  even  motion. 

A.  A.  T.  II.  (Stroud  Green). — Certainly ;  competitors 
may  enter  for  as  many  times  and  subjects  as  they 
like,  within  the  ages  specified. 

C.  B.  A. — You  are  apparently  out  of  health.  Take 
as  much  outdoor  active  exercise  as  possible. 

W.  L.  L.  (France.) — We  have  already  thoroughly 
worked  out  the  subject  of  mazes,  and  should 
hardly  return  to  it  again. 

Smoker. — Yes  ;  all  the  doctors  are  agreed  that 
smoking  is  bad  for  growing  boys.  Cigars  and 
cigarettes  are  even  worse  than  pipes,  as  the  latter, 
if  fairly  clean  and  long,  absorb  much  of  the  nico¬ 
tine. 

Bianca  and  Others. — Read  the  conditions  of  the 
Prize  Competitions  again.  You  will  find  it  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  purchased  designs  are  not  pro¬ 
hibited,  though  preference  is  given  to  original 
work  throughout. 

A.  W.  F.  B. — Our  stories  and  articles  are  all  copy¬ 
right,  and  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be  sent  by 
readers  for  publication  in  other  journals  to  “  win 
prizes.” 


H.  L.  Giffard. — If  the  dog  were  ours  we  would  ad¬ 
vertise  it  in  “The  Stockkeeper."  We  can  give  nc 
other  advice. 
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AN  ALGERINE  STORY. 

By  R.  M.  Ballantynk, 

Author  of  “  The  Prairie  Chief,"  “  Tvri.ee  Bought," 
etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  VI. — OUR  HERO  SEES  THE  MOOES 
IV  SEVERAL  ASPECTS  AND  MAKES  A 
GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

HATEVER  may  be  said  of  Moham- 
V  T  medanism  as  a  religion,  there  can 
be  no  question,  we  should  think,  that  it 
has  done  much  among  Eastern  nations 
to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance. 


THE  MIDDY  AND  THE 
MOORS : 


“You  sit  down  here,  Geo’ge ;  drink  an'  say  not'ing,  but  wait  for  me. 
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We  make  no  defence  of  Mohammed, 
very  much  the  reverse,  but  we  hold 
that  even  a  false  prophet  cannot  avoid 
teaching  a  certain  modicum  of  truth  in 
his  system,  and  when  Mohammed  sternly 
put  his  foot  down  upon  strong  drink, 
and  enforced  the  principle  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  therefrom,  he  did  signal  service 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family. 
Although,  for  want  of  better  teaching, 
Mohammedans  cling  to  many  vices,  one 
never  sees  them  howling  through  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  wild  ferocity,  or 
staggering  homewards  in  a  condition  of 
mild  imbecility,  from  the  effects  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drink. 

Instead  of  entering  a  low  den  where 
riot  and  revelry,  with  bad  language 
and  quarrelling,  might  be  expected  to 
prevail,  George  Foster  found  himself  in 
a  small  whitewashed  apartment,  where 
there  sat  several  grave  and  sedate  men, 
wrapped  in  the  voluminous  folds  of 
Eastern  drapery,  sipping  very  small 
cups  of  coffee  and  enjoying  very  lai’ge 
pipes  of  tobacco. 

The  room  was  merely  a  cellar,  the 
walls  being  thickly  stuccoed  and  white¬ 
washed,  and  the  ceiling  arched  ;  but, 
although  plain,  the  place  was  reason¬ 
ably  clean  an,d  eminently  quiet.  The 
drinkers  did  not  dispute.  Conversation 
flowed  in  an  undertone,  and  an  air  of 
respectability  pervaded  the  Avhole 
place. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment 
there  was  a  curious-looking  fireplace, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
without  the  use  of  square  or  plummet, 
and  around  which  were  scattered  and 
hung  in  comfortable  confusion  the  im¬ 
plements  and  utensils  of  cookery.  No¬ 
thing  of  the  cook  was  visible  except  his 
bare  legs  and  feet,  the  rest  of  him  being 
shrouded  in  a  recess.  Beside  the  fire¬ 
place  an  Arab  sat  cross-legged  on  a 
bench,  sipping  his  coffee.  Beyond  him 
in  a  recess  another  Arab  was  seated. 
He  appeared  to  be  sewing  while  he  con¬ 
versed  with  a  negro  who  stood  beside 
him.  Elsewhere,  in  more  or  less  remote 
and  dim  distances,  other  customers 
were  seated  indulging  in  the  prevailing 
beverage. 

“You  sit  down  here,  Geo’ge  ;  drink 
an'  say  noting,  but  wait  for  me.” 

With  this  admonition  Peter  the  Great 
whispered  a  few  words  to  the  man  who 
owned  the  establishment,  and  hurriedly 
left  the  place. 

The  middy  naturally  felt  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted  at  being  thus  left  alone  among 
strangers,  but,  knowing  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  was  absolutely  helpless, 
he  wisely  and  literally  obeyed  orders. 
Sitting  down  on  a  bench  opposite  the 
fire,  from  which  point  of  observation  he 
could  see  the  entrance-door  and  all  that 
went  on  around  him,  he  waited  and 
said  nothing  until  the  chief  of  the 
establishment  presented  him  with  a 
white  cup  of  coffee  so  very  small  that 
he  felt  almost  equal  to  the  swallowing 
of  cup  and  coffee  at  one  gulp.  With  a 
gracious  bow  and  “  Thank  you,”  he 
accepted  the  attention,  and  began  to 
sip.  The  dignified  Arab  who  gave  it 
to  him  did  not  condescend  upon  any 
reply,  but  turned  to  attend  upon  his 
other  customers. 

Foster’s  first  impulse  was  to  spit  out 
the  sip  he  had  taken,  for  to  his  surprise 
the  coffee  was  thick  with  grounds.  He 
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swallowed  it,  however,  and  wondered. 
Then,  on  taking  another  sip  and  con¬ 
sidering  it,  he  perceived  that  the  grounds 
were  not  as  grounds  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  but  were  reduced — 
no  doubt  by  severe  pounding— to  a 
pasty  condition,  which  made  the 
beverage  resemble  chocolate.  “  Coffee- 
soup  !  with  sugar — but  no  milk  !  ”  he 
muttered,  as  he  tried  another  sip.  This 
third  one  convinced  him  that  the  ideas 
of  Arabs  regarding  coffee  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  Englishmen,  so  he 
finished  the  cup  at  the  fourth  sip,  much 
as  he  would  have  taken  a  dose  of  physic, 
and  thereafter  amused  himself  contem¬ 
plating  the  other  coffee-sippers. 

At  the  time  when  our  hero  first 
arrived  at  Ben- Ahmed’s  home,  he  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  own  garments 
while  he  was  in  bed — the  slave  costume 
having  been  left  in  their  place.  On 
application  to  his  friend  Peter,  how¬ 
ever,  his  pocket-knife,  pencil,  letters, 
and  a  few  other  things  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  him.  Thus,  while  waiting,  he 
was  able  to  turn  his  time  to  account  by 
making  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the 
coffee-house,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
gratification  of  the  negroes  there — per¬ 
haps,  also,  to  the  Moors  —  but  these 
latter  were  too  reticent  and  dignified  to 
express  any  interest  by  word  or  look, 
whatever  they  might  have  felt. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  Peter  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Hallo,  Geo’ge !  ”  exclaimed  the 
negro,  “  what  you  bin  up  to  —  makin’ 
picturs  ?  ” 

“Only  a  little  sketch,”  said  Foster, 
holding  it  up. 

“A  skitch  !  ”  repeated  Petei',  grasping 
the  letter,  and  holding  it  out  at  arm’s 
length  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
while  he  compared  it  with  the  original, 
“  You  call  dis  a  skitch  1  Well !  1  neber 
see  de  like  ob  dis — no,  neber.  It’s  lubly. 
Dere ’s  de  kittles,  an’  de  pots,  an’  de 
jars,  an’ — ha,  ha  !  dere’s  de  man  wid 
de — de — wart  on  ’is  nose  !  Oh,  das  fust 
rate.  Massa ’s  awful  fond  ob  skitchin’. 
He  wouldn’t  sell  you  now  for  ten 
t’ousand  dollars.” 

Fortunately  the  Arab  with  the  wart  on 
his  nose  was  ignorant  of  English,  other¬ 
wise  he  might  have  had  some  objection 
to  being  thus  transferred  to  paper,  and 
brought,  as  Arabs  link,  under  “the 
power  of  the  evil  ye.”  Before  the 
exact  nature  of  what  had  been  done, 
however-,  was  quite  understood,  Peter 
had  paid  for  the  coffee,  and,  with  the 
amateur  artist,  had  left  the  place. 

“Nothing  surprises  me  more,”  said 
Foster,  as  they  walked  along,  “than  to 
see  such  beautiful  wells  and  fountains 
in  streets  so  narrow  that  one  actually 
has  not  enough  room  to  step  back  and 
look  at  them  properly.  Look  at  that 
one  now,  with  the  negress,  the  Moor, 
and  the  water-carrier  waiting  their 
turn  while  the  little  girl  fills  her  water- 
pot.  See  what  labour  has  been  thrown 
away  on  that  fountain.  What  elegance 
of  design,  what  columns  of  sculptured 
marble,  and  fine  tesselated  work  stuck 
up  where  few  people  can  see  it,  even 
when  they  try  to.” 

“True,  Geo’ge.  De  water  would  run 
as  well  out  ob  a  ugly  fountain  as  a 
pritty  one.” 

“  But  it’s  not  that  I  wonder  at,  Peter  ; 
it’s  the  putting  of  such  splendid  work 


in  such  dark  narrow  lanes  that  surprises 
me.  Why  do  they  go  to  so  much 
expense  in  such  a  place  as  this  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  as  to  expense,  Geo’ge.  Dey 
don’t  go  to  none.  You  see,  we  hab  no 
end  ob  slabes  here,  ob  all  kinds,  an' 
trades  an’  purfessions,  what  cost  nuffin 
but  a  leetle  black  bread  to  keep  ’em 
alibe,  an’  a  whakin’  now  an’  den  to 
make  ’em  work.  Bress  you,  dem  marble 
fountains  an’  t’ings  cost  the  pirits 
nuffin’.  Now  we’s  goin’  up  to  see  de 
Kasba.” 

“  What  is  that,  Peter  ?  ” 

“  What  !  you  not  know  what  de 
Kasba  am  1  My  !  how  ignorant  you  is. 
De  Kasba  is  de  citacl’l — de  fort — where 
all  de  money  an’  t’ings — treasure  you 
call  it — am  kep’  safe.  Strong  place,  de 
Kasba — awrful  strong  !  ” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  see  that,”  said  Foster. 

“  Ho  yes.  You  be  glad  to  see  it  wid  me,” 
returned  the  negro,  significantly,  “  but 
not  so  glad  if  you  go  dere  wid  chains 
on  your  legs  an’  pick  or  shovel  on  you 
shoulder.  See.  Dere  dey  go  !  ” 

As  he  spoke  a  band  of  slaves  was  seen 
advancing  up  the  narrow  street.  Stand¬ 
ing  aside  in  a  doorway  to  let  them  pass, 
Foster  saw  that  the  band  was  composed 
of  men  of  many  nations.  Among 
them  he  observed  the  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  of  the  Saxon,  the  dark  complexion 
and  hair  of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian, 
and  the  black  skin  of  the  negro — but 
all  resembled  each  other  in  their  looks 
and  lines  of  care,  and  in  the  weary 
anxiety  and  suffering  with  which  every 
countenance  was  stamped, — also  in  the 
more  or  less  dejected  air  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  soiled  ragged  garments  with 
which  they  were  covered. 

But  if  some  of  the  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  these  poor  creatures  were  strong, 
some  of  their  differences  were  still  more 
striking.  Among  them  were  men  whose 
robust  frames  had  not  yet  been  broken 
down,  whose  vigorous  spirits  had  not 
been  quite  tamed,  and  whose  scowling 
eyes  and  compressed  lips  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  were  “dangerous.”  These 
walked  along  with  clanking  chains  on 
their  limbs — chains  which  were  more  or 
less  weighty,  according  to  the  strength 
and  character  of  the  wearer.  Othei’s 
there  were  so  reduced  in  health, 
strength,  and  spirit,  that  the  chain  of 
their  own  feebleness  was  heavy  enough 
for  them  to  drag  to  their  daily  toil. 
Among  these  were  some  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  whose  weary 
pilgrimage  was  evidently  drawing  to  a 
close ;  but  all,  whether  strong  or  weak, 
fierce  or  subdued,  were  made  to  tramp 
smartly  up  the  steep  street,  being  kept 
up  to  the  mark  by  drivers,  whose 
cruel  whips  cracked  frequently  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  lagging  and  the  lazy. 

With  a  heart  that  felt  as  if  i-eady  to 
burst  with  conflicting  emotions,  the  poor 
midshipman  looked  on,  clenching  his 
teeth  to  prevent  unwise  exclamations, 
and  unclenching  his  fists  to  prevent 
the  tendency  to  commit  assault  and 
battery  ! 

“This  is  dreadful,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  when  the  gang  had  passed. 

“  Yes,  Geo’ge,  it  is  drefful — but  we’s 
used  to  it,  you  know.  Come,  we’ll 
foller  dis  gang.” 

Keeping  about  twenty  yards  behind, 
they  followed  the  slaves  into  the  Kasba, 
where  they  met  with  no  interruption 


from  the  guards,  who  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Peter  the  Great, though 
they  did  not  condescend  to  notice  him, 
■except  by  a  passing  glance. 

“  How  is  it  that  every  one  lets  you 
pass  so  easily?”  ashed  Foster,  when 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  southern 
wall  of  the  fortress. 

“  Eberybody  knows  me  so  well — das 
one  reason,”  answered  the  negro,  with 
a  grin  of  self-satisfaction.  “  I’s  quite  a 
public  krakter  in  dis  yar  city,  you  mu. s’ 
know.  Den,  anoder  t’ing  is,  dat  our 
massa  am  a  man  ob  power.  He  not  got 
no  partikler  office  in  de  state,  ’cause  he 
not  require  it,  for  he’s  a  rich  man,  but 
lie’s  got  great  power  wid  de  Dey — we’s 
bof  got  dat !  ” 

“  Indeed  ;  how  so  1  ” 

“  Stand  here,  under  dis  doorway,  and 
[  tell  you — dis  way,  where  you  can  see 
de  splendid  view  ob  de  whole  city  an’ 
de  harbour  an’  sea  b’yond.  We  kin 
wait  a  bit  here  while  de  slabes  are 
gittin  ready  to  work.  You  see  de  bit 
ob  wall  dat’s  damaged  dere  ?  Well, 
■dey ’re  goin’  to  repair  dat.  We’ll  go 
look  at  ’em  by-an’-by.” 

As  the  incident  which  Peter  narrated 
might  prove  tedious  if  given  in  his  own 
language,  we  take  the  liberty  of  relating 
it  for  him. 

One  tine  morning  during  the  previous 
summer  the  Dey  of  Algiers  mounted 
his  horse — a  tiery  little  Arab — and, 
attended  by  several  of  his  courtiers, 
■cantered  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
suburb  which  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Mustapha  Superieur.  When 
drawing  near  to  the  residence  of  Ben- 
Ahmed  the  Dey’s  horse  became  un¬ 
manageable  and  ran  away.  Being  the 
best  horse  of  the  party,  the  courtiers 
were  soon  left  far  behind.  It  chanced 
that  Ben-Ahuied  and  his  man,  Peter  the 
Great,  were  walking  together  towards 
the  city  that  day.  On  turning  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  road  where  a  high  bank 
had  shut  out  their  view  they  saw-  a 
horseman  approaching  at  a  furious 
gallop. 

“  It  is  the  Dey  !  ”  exclaimed  Ben 

Ahmed. 

“  Bo  it  am  !  ”  responded  Peter. 

“  He  can’t  make  the  turn  of  the  road, 
and  live  !  ”  cried  the  Moor,  all  his  digni¬ 
fied  self-possession  vanishing  as  he  pre- 
•  pared  for  action. 

“  I  will  check  the  horse,”  he  added,  in  a 
quick,  low  voice.  “You  break  his  fall, 
Peter.  He’ll  come  off  on  the  left  side.” 

“  Das  so,  massa,”  said  Peter,  as  he 
sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
road. 

He  had  barely  done  so,  when  the  Dey 
came  thundering  towards  them. 

“  Stand  aside  !  ”  he  shouted  as  he 
came  on,  for  he  was  a  fearless  horse¬ 
man  and  quite  collected,  though  in  such 
peril. 

But  Ben-Ahmed  would  not  stand 
aside.  Although  an  old  man,  he  was 
still  active  and  powerful.  He  seized 
the  reins  of  the  horse  as  it  was  passing, 
and,  bringing  his  whole  weight  and 
strength  to  bear,  checked  it  so  far  that 
it  made  a  false  step  and  stumbled.  This 
had  the  effect  of  sending  the  Dey  out  of 
the  saddle  like  a  bomb  from  a  mortar, 
and  of  hurling  Ben-Ahmed  to  the 
ground.  Ill  would  it  have  fared  with 
the  Dey  at  that  moment  if  Peter  the 
•Great  had  uot  possessed  a  mechanical 
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turn  of  mind  and  a  big,  powerful  body, 
as  well  as  a  keen,  quick  eye  for  possi¬ 
bilities.  Correcting  his  distance  in  a 
moment  by  jumping  back  a  couple  of 
paces,  he  opened  wide  his  arms  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  chief  of  Algiers  into  his 
broad  black  bosom  ! 

The  shock  was  tremendous,  for  the 
Dey  was  by  no  means  a  light  weight, 
and  Peter  the  Great  went  down  before 
it  in  the  dust,  while  the  great  man 
arose,  shaken,  indeed,  and  confused,  but 
unhurt  by  the  accident. 

Ben-Ahmed  also  arose  uninjured,  but 
Peter  lay  still  where  he  had  fallen. 

“  W’en  I  come-to  to  myself,”  continued 
Peter,  on  reaching  this  point  in  bis  nar¬ 
rative,  “  de  fus’  t’ing  I  t’ink  was  dat  I’d 
bin  bu’sted.  Den  I  look  up,  an’  I  sees 
our  black  cook.  She’s  a  nigger,  like 
myself,  only  a  she-one. 

“  ‘  Hallo,  Angelica  !  ’  says  I ;  ‘  wass 
de  matter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Matter  !  ’  says  she  ;  ‘  you’s  dead — 
a’most,  an’  dey  lef’  you  here  wid  me, 
wid  strik  orders  to  take  care  ob  you.’ 

“  ‘  Das  good,’  says  I ;  ‘  an’  you  better 
look  out  an’  obey  your  orders,  else  de 
bowstring  bery  soon  go  round  your 
pritty  little  neck.  But  tell  me,  Ange¬ 
lica,  who  brought  me  here  ?’ 

“  ‘  De  Dey  ob  Algiers  an’  all  his 
court,’  says  she,  wid  a  larf  dat  shut  up 
her  eyes  an’  showed  what  a  enormous 
mout’  she  hab. 

“  ‘  Is  he  all  safe,  Angelica,’  says  I — 
‘  massa,  I  mean  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I  t’ought  you  mean  de  Dey  !  ’ 
says  she.  ‘  Oh,  yes  ;  massa  ’s  all  right ; 
nuffin  ’ll  kill  massa,  he’s  tough.  And  de 
Dey,  he’s  all  right  teo.’ 

“  ‘  Das  good,  Angelica,'  says  I,  feelin’ 
quite  sweet,  for  I  was  beginnin’  to  re¬ 
member  what  had  took  place. 

“‘Yes,  das  is  good,’  says  she;  ‘an’, 
Peter,  your  fortin ’s  made  !  ”  ’ 

“  ‘  Das  awk’ard,’  says  I,  ‘  for  I  ain’t  got 
no  chest  or  strong  box  ready  to  put  it 
in.  But  now  tell  me,  Angelica,  if  my 
fortin ’s  made,  will  you  marry  me,  an’ 
help  to  spend  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes  I  will,’  says  she. 

“  I  was  so  took  by  surprise,  Geo’ge, 
when  she  say  dat,  I  sprung  up  on  one 
elber,  an’  felled  down  agin  wid  a  howl, 
for  two  o’  my  ribs  had  bin  broke.” 

“  ‘  Neber  mind  de  yells,  Angelica,’  says 
I,  ‘it’s  only  my  ieetle  ways.  But  tell 
me  why  you  allers  refuse  me  before 
an’  accep’  me  now.  Is  it — de — de  for¬ 
tin’?’ 

“  Oh,  you  should  hab  seen  her  pout 
w’en  I  ax  dat.  Her  mout’  came  out 
about  two  inch  from  her  face.  I  could 
hab  kissed  it — but  for  de  broken  ribs.” 

“  ‘  No,  Peter,  for  shame  !  ’  says  she, 
wid  rijeous  indignation.  ‘De  fortin’ 
hab  nuffin  to  do  wid  it,  but  your  own 
noble  self-scarifyin’ bravery  in  presentin’ 
your  buzzum  to  de  Dey  ob  Algeers.” 

“  ‘  T’ank  you,  Angelica,’  says  I.  ‘  Das 
all  comfrably  settled.  You’s  a  good 
gall,  kiss  me  now,  an’  go  away.’ 

“  So  she  gib  me  a  kiss  an’  I  turn  round 
an’  went  sweetly  to  sleep  on  de  back  ob 
dat — for  I  was  aw  rful  tired,  an’  de  ribs 
was  kreakin'  badly.” 

“  Did  you  marry  Angelica  ?  ”  asked 
our  middy,  with  sympathetic  interest. 

“  Marry  her  !  ob  course  I  did.  Two 
year  ago.  Don’  you  know  it’s  her  as 
cooks  all  our  wittles  <■  ” 

“  How  could  I  know,  Peter,  for  you 


never  call  her  anything  but  '  cook  ’  1 
But  I’m  glad  you  have  told  me,  for  I'll 
regard  her  now  with  increased  respect 
from  this  day  forth.” 

“  Das  right,  Geo’ge.  You  can’t  pay 
’er  too  much  respec’.  Now  we’ll  go  an’ 
look  at  de  works.” 

The  part  of  the  wall  which  the  slaves 
were  repairing  was  built  of  great  blocks 
of  artificial  stone  or  concrete,  which 
were  previously  cast  in  wooden  moulds, 
left  to  harden,  and  then  put  into  their 
assigned  places  by  .slave-labour.  As 
Foster  was  watching  the  conveyance  of 
these  blocks,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  Hester  Sommer’s  father  might 
be  amongst  them,  and  he  scanned  every 
face  keenly  as  the  slaves  passed  to  and 
fro,  but  saw  no  one  who  answered  to 
the  description  given  him  by  the 
daughter. 

From  this  scrutiny  he  was  suddenly 
turned  by  a  sharp  cry  drawn  from  one 
of  a  group  who  were  slowly  carrying  a 
heavy  stone  to  its  place.  The  cry  was 
drawn  forth  by  the  infliction  of  a  cruel 
lash  on  the  shoulders  of  a  slave.  He 
was  a  thin  delicate  youth  with  evidences 
of  fatal  consumption  upon  him.  He 
had  become  faint  from  over-exertion, 
and  one  of  the  drivers  had  applied  the 
whip  by  way  of  stimulant.  The  effect 
on  the  poor  youth  was  to  cause  him  to 
stumble,  and  instead  of  making  him 
lift  better,  made  him  rest  his  weight  on 
the  stone,  thus  overbalancing  it,  and 
bringing  it  down.  In  falling  the  block 
caught  the  ankle  of  the  youth,  who  fell 
with  a  piercing  shriek  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

At  this  a  tall  bearded  man,  with 
heavy  fetters  on  his  strong  limbs, 
sprang  to  the  young  man’s  side,  went 
down  on  his  knees,  and  seized  his 
hand. 

“  Oh  !  Heni’i,  my  son,”  he  cried,  in 
French  ;  but  before  he  could  say  more 
a  whip  touched  his  back  with  a  report 
like  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  torn  cotton 
shirt  that  he  wore  was  instantly 
crimsoned  with  his  blood. 

The  man  rose,  and,  making  no  more 
account  of  his  fetters  than  if  they  had 
been  straws,  sprang  like  a  tiger  at  the 
throat  of  his  driver.  He  caught  it,  and 
the  eyes  and  tongue  of  the  ci'uel  mon¬ 
ster  were  protruding  from  his  head 
before  the  enraged  Frenchman  could  be 
torn  away  by  four  powerful  janissaries. 
As  it  was,  they  had  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot  ere  they  were  able  to  carry 
him  off— to  torture,  and  probably  to 
death.  At  the  same  time  the  poor, 
helpless  form  of  Henri  was  borne  from 
the  place  by  two  of  his  fellow- slaves. 

Of  course  a  scene  like  this  could  not 
be  witnessed  unmoved  by  our  midship¬ 
man.  Indeed  he  would  infallibly  have 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  bearded 
Frenchman  if  Peter’s  powerful  grip  on 
his  shoulder  had  not  restrained  him. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Geo’ge,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “  Remember,  we  must  submit !  ” 

Fortunately  for  George,  the  guards 
around  were  too  much  interested  in 
watching  the  struggle  to  observe  his 
state  of  mind,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  been  held  back  even  by 
the  negro  if  his  attention  had  not  at 
the  moment  been  attracted  by  a  tall 
man  who  came  on  the  scene  just  then 
with  another  gang  of  slaves. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  tell  who  the 
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tall  man  was.  Hester  Sommers’  por¬ 
trait  had  been  a  true  one — tall,  hand¬ 
some,  strong  ;  and  even  in  the  haggard, 
worn,  and  profoundly  sad  face,  there 
shone  a  little  of  the  “  sweetness  ”  which 
his  daughter  had  emphasised.  There 
were  also  the  large  grey  eyes,  the 
Homan  nose,  the  iron-grey  hair,  mous¬ 
tache  and  beard,  and  the  large  mouth, 
although  the  “  smile  ”  had  fled  from  the 
face  and  the  “  lovingness”  from  the 
eyes.  Foster  was  so  sure  of  the  man 
that,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  place 
where  he  stood,  he  stepped  forward 
and  whispered  “  Sommers.” 

The  man  started  and  turned  pale  as 
he  looked  keenly  at  our  hero’s  face. 

“No  time  to  explain,”  said  the  middy, 
quickly.  “Hester  is  well  and  safe! 
See  you  again  !  Hope  on  !  ” 
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“  What  are  you  saying  there  1  ”  thun¬ 
dered  one  of  the  drivers  in  Arabic. 

“  What  you  say  to  dat  feller  1  you 
raskill  !  you  white  slabe  !  Come  ’long 
home  !  ”  cried  Peter  the  Great,  seizing 
Foster  by  the  collar  and  dragging  him 
forcibly  away,  at  the  same  time  admin¬ 
istering  several  kicks  so  violent  that  his 
entire  frame  seemed  to  be  dislocated, 
while  the  janissaries  burst  into  a  laugh 
at  the  big  negro’s  seeming  fury. 

“  Oh !  Geo’ge,  Geo’ge,”  continued 
Peter,  as  he  dragged  the  middy  along, 
shaking  him  from  time  to  time,  “  you’ll 
be  de  deaf  ob  me,  an’  ob  yourself  too,  if 
you  don’t  larn  to  submit.  An’  see,  too, 
what  a  liyperkrite  you  make  me  !  I’s 
’bliged  to  kick  hard,  or  dey  wouldn’t 
b’lieve  me  in  arnist.” 

“Well,  well,  Peter,”  returned  our 


hero,  who  at  once  understood  his  friend’s 
ruse  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  get  him 
away  safely,  “  you  need  not  call  your¬ 
self  a,  hypocrite  this  time,  at  all  events, 
for  your  kicks  and  shakings  have  been 
uncommonly  real — much  too  real  for 
comfort.” 

“  Didn’t  I  say  I  was  ’ bleeged  to  do  it?” 
retorted  Peter,  with  a  pout  that  might 
have  emulated  that  of  his  wife  on  the 
occasion  of  their  engagement.  “  D’you 
s’pose  dem  raskils  don’  know  a  real  kick 
from  a  sham  one  1  I  was  marciful  too, 
for  if  I’d  kicked  as  I  could,  dere  wouldn’t 
be  a  whole  bone  in  your  carcass  at  dis 
momint  !  You’s  got  to  larn  to  be  grate¬ 
ful,  Geo’ge.  Come  along.” 

Conversing  thus  pleasantly,  the  white 
slave  and  the  black  left  the  Kasba  to¬ 
gether  and  descended  into  the  town. 

(Z'o  be  continued.) 
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horses  were  tired,  that  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  touch  the  horizon,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  think  of  the  night. 
And  with  his  finger  he  pointed  to  a 


distant  handet,  where  they  might  ob¬ 
tain  food  and  shelter.  To  the  village 
they  rode. 

But  strange  to  say  there  was  nothing 
moving  in  it  or  around  it.  No  smoke 
escaped  from  the  chimneys.  Not  a 
sound  could  be  heard  from  it. 

They  reached  the  first  of  the  houses. 
No  one  at  the  tramp  of  the  horses  ran 
to  see  what  the  noise  meant.  They 
shouted,  they  knocked,  but  no  one 
answered.  The  houses  were  deserted. 

“  This  is  strange,”  said  Landrik ;  “  the 
Bretons  only  leave  their  houses  like  this 
at  the  time  of  some  great  uprising.” 

The  count  started  involuntarily,  and 
instinctively  looked  towards  his  castle 
at  Glay 

No  one  could  be  found  in  the  hamlet ; 
but  at  last  they  succeeded  in  opening  a 
door.  In  the  deserted  cabin  they  ate 
their  evening  meal ;  and  on  a  couch  the 
knight  slept  till  daylight,  watched  by 
Landrik,  Ivob,  and  Puk. 

Next  morning  there  were  many 
reasons  for  anxiety.  A  second  village 
was  entered,  deserted  like  the  first. 
Then  several  bands  of  Bretons  were 
seen,  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
horsemen  approached.  In  vain  Land¬ 
rik  tried  to  pursue  them.  They  were 


A  T  daybreak  next  morning  a  troop  of 
A  horsemen  were  on  the  march  to  the 
North.  The  count  and  countess  rode 
at  their  head.  The  countess  was  to 
accompany  her  husband  as  far  as  the 
chapel  on  Mount  Faoueck,  which  the 
troop  reached  as  the  sun  rose  above  the 
horizon. 

The  two  entered  the  chapel,  to  pray 
for  the  last  time  together,  she  for-  him, 
and  he  for  her.  Then  they  came  out 
together,  and  in  the  threshold  he  em¬ 
braced  her.  Then  tearing  himself  from 
her  arms  he  sprang  to  his  horse  and 
was  off  at  the  gallop. 

With  him  went  Landrik  his  faithful 
squire,  and  his  varlets  Kob  and  Puk. 
The  castle  he  left  in  charge  of  Romarik, 
Landrik’s  cousin,  in  whom  he  could 
trust,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  full 
instructions  how  to  act  in  case  of 
trouble. 

Clothilda  returned  in  tears  to  her 
home. 

_  Until  evening  the  count  sped  on 
without  saying  a  word.  Then  Landrik 
rode  up  to  him,  and  reported  that  the 


“  Deserted  like  the  first." 


lost  to  him  in  the  thick  underwoods 
that  then  dotted  the  face  of  Brittany. 

Only  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  and 
that  was  that  the  people  seemed  to  be 
following  the  same  road  as  his  master 
Who  were  these  men  ?  What  were 
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voices,  In  the  middle  of  the  verdant 
waves  rose  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and, 
clothed  in  green,  lay  Mount  Dol,  with 
two  huge  menhirs  on  its  summit,  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  striking  blackness  against 
the  flames  of  the  setting  sun. 


3°Q 


In  those  days,  though  Christianity 
had  been  preached  in  Brittany,  and 
monasteries  and  churches  had  been 
built  in  numbers,  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  the  new  religion.  Teutates 
i  and  Koridwen  seemed  to  be  as  strongly 


“  Back  !  sons  of  the  oak  !  ” 


they  doing  here  ?  As  the  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  the  cavalcade  came  out  on  the  vast 
plain  which  stretches  along  by  St.  | 
Michael’s  Bay,  with  the  isolated  hill  of 
Mount  Dol  rising  in  its  centre. 

A  dense  forest  then  filled  this  space,  | 
looking  like  an  immense  ocean,  with  its 
mighty  undulations  and  mysterious  | 


“  Look  there,  master !  ”  said  the  squire, 
pointing  towards  the  Druidic  stones. 
“  There  is  quite  a  nation  gathered. 
Now  I  know  why  the  villages  are 
deserted  and  the  people  all  on  the 
roads.  On  Mount  Dol  to-night  there 
is  some  strange  ceremony  in  honour  of 
the  Gaulish  gods.” 


planted  in  the  soil  as  the  mysterious 
stones  which  served  them  for  altars. 
The  character  of  the  Breton  has  changed 
but  little.  With  the  same  fidelity  and 
heroism  that  he  would  fight  for  his 
faith  to-day  did  he  fight  for  the  faith 
of  his  fathers  then. 

Karl  the  Great  had  conquered  Brit- 
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tany,  but  he  had  not  subdued  it.  Now 
that  the  people  no  longer  felt  the  weight 
of  his  iron  hand  they  were  returning  to 
their  old  superstitions — gathering  in 
the  forests,  on  the  mountains,  by  de¬ 
serted  creeks  ;  lending  a  fanatic  ear  to 
the  fierce  divinities  who  spoke  in  the 
oak -boughs,  and  whose  message  was 
ever,  “  Bretons,  arise  and  be  free  !  ” 

“  Master,”  said  Landrik,  “  I  have 
heard  that  these  fiends  in  human  form 
sacrifice  Christians  as  living  victims. 
Let  us  avoid  passing  by  Mount  Dol.” 

“  See  if  there  is  another  road  through 
the  forest,”  replied  the  knight. 

While  his  squire  and  pages  descended 
the  hill  in  different  directions,  he  re¬ 
mained  alone  on  the  summit,  and  from 
his  horse’s  back  surveyed  the  horizon. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  ocean, 
and  seemed  to  crown  Mount  Dol  with 
a  wreath  of  fire.  And  even  at  the  dis¬ 
tance,  so  clear  was  the  light  that  the 
least  movement  of  the  crowd  on  its 
summit  could  be  seen.  Arms  and  wea¬ 
pons  and  boughs  were  convulsively 
shaken  ;  then  the  line  of  the  thousands 
of  heads  sank  down  as  if  the  multitude 
had  knelt.  Then  a  flame  shot  upwards 
to  the  sky,  and  the  echo  of  a  mighty 
shout  reached  his  ears. 

Kob  and  Puk  reappeared  at  the  same 
moment,  and  Landrik  came  imme¬ 
diately  after  them. 

There  was  but  one  road  to  the  north 
through  the  forest,  and  that  passed  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Dol. 

“  Heaven  be  praised  !  ”  said  Effiarn. 
“They  will  not  be  able  to  boast  that 
they  turned  from  his  road  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  emperor  ;  ”  and  he  set 
off  at  a  gallop. 

Landrik  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  rough  school  of 
passive  obedience,  and  who  never 
thought  of  argument  when  the  moment 
of  action  had  come. 

He  warned  the  two  varlets  to  keep  on 
their  guard  as  they  followed,  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  his  master. 

The  thickness  of  the  forest,  in  which 
the  road  was  almost  lost,  allowed  no¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  of  what  was  passing 
at  the  menhirs,  but,  as  the  cavalcade 
approached,  the  noise  increased. 

Night  was  closing  in. 

A  turn  in  the  road  brought  the  tta- 
vellers  out  on  an  open  space  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  As  they  entered  the 
clearing  the  Bretons  shouted  and  came 
thronging  down  on  them,  every  hand 
with  a  weapon,  eager  to  seize  their 
prey. 

Effiarn  drew  the  sword  which  had 
been  given  him  by  the  monk,  and 
Landrik  and  the  pages  brought  their 
spears  to  the  ready. 

“  Back  !  ”  shouted  a  voice  so  powerful 
that  all  other  voices  were  silent.  “Back, 
sons  of  the  oak  !  The  gods  who  speak 
through  me  tell  you  still  to  wait.” 

The  multitude  moved  aside  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  there,  on  the  flat  top 
of  the  dolmen,  stood  a  woman.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  golden  sickle  in  her  hand,  she 
glided  from  corner  to  corner,  where  the 
smoking  braziers  held  the  slowly-dying 
fires. 

The  Druidess  was  young,  but  on  her 
pale  features  were  the  traces  of  rare 
beauty  and  great  grief.  Her  tall  figure, 
her  strange  gestures,  her  long  hair 
floating  in  the  wind,  the  unearthly 
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gleam  in  her  dark,  bright  eyes,  gave 
her  the  true  look  of  a  prophetess,  and 
no  one  could  see  her  unmoved  as  she 
proudly  stood  with  her  white  robe, 
pure  as  snow,  in  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  growing  twilight,  towering  above 
the  crowd  so  strangely  grouped  around 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  had  spoken  there  was 
silence  on  the  hillside.  All  that  could 
be  heard  was  the  sigh  of  the  breeze 
among  the  boughs  of  the  forest  and  the 
sough  of  the  ocean  on  the  shore. 

“  Effiarn  of  Glay-Acquin,”  continued 
the  Druidess,  “you  can  go  your  way.  My 
gods  will  not  that  you  die.  They  spoke 
to  me  as  you  were  coming ;  they  are 
speaking  to  me  now.  They  tell  me  that 
some  day  you  may  be  the  means  of  our 
deliverance,  and  for  us  to  be  free  you 
must  live  !  Go  forth  then  without  fear. 
But  know  that  the  oaks  of  Brittany 
will  thrill  with  joy  when  you  come  back 
beneath  their  boughs,  and  that  if  you 
will,  their  sacred  foliage  will  crown  you 
king  !  Go  !  ” 

“  Who  art  thou  1  ”  said  the  knight, 

“  to  speak  to  me  in  such  words  as  these  ? 

I  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  know  not 
where.” 

“  Effiarn,”  said  the  Druidess,  and  her 
voice  told  of  tenderness  and  anger, 

“  seek  not  to  read  my  face  or  know  my 
name.  I  am  one  who  has  suffered,  and 
has  not  forgotten.  I  am  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  our  hopes  and  sorrows!  My 
name  is  Liberty !  My  name  is  Ven¬ 
geance  !  Go  !  ” 

And  the  knight,  thinking  further 
question  useless,  resumed  his  journey. 

For  an  hour  the  little  group  of  horse¬ 
men  rode  in  silence. 

“Master,”  then  said  Landrik,  “why 
did  you  not  ask  me  who  the  woman 
was  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  know  her  ?  ”  said  Effiarn. 

“  As  if  I  did  not !  It  was  Morgana  !  ” 

“  Morgana  !  That  is  the  name  of  a. 
fairy.” 

“Do  you  not  think  it  suits  the  sor¬ 
ceress  ?  She  assumed  it  in  place  of  her 
own,  and  the  Bretons  keep  her  real 
name  a  secret.” 

“  A  secret  ?  ” 

“  I  have  often  tried  to  fathom  it,  but 
in  vain.  All  I  can  discover  is  that  she 
is  a  relative  or  favourite  of  King 
Morvan.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  she 
has  constituted  herself  the  avenger  of 
his  death.  For  ten  years  she  has  been 
at  wrork.  By  I  know  not  what  devices 
she  has  gained  unbounded  influence  | 
over  her  countrymen,  who  look  upon 
her  as  a  sort  of  divinity.  Every  time  i 


a  revolt  takes  place  in  the  country,  she 
it  is  who  fans  the  flame.  Every  time  a 
Frankish  chief  falls  in  an  ambush,  she 
it  is  who  has  spread  the  snare.” 

The  count  remained  in  silent  thought 
as  he  listened  to  his  squire;  he  was 
thinking  of  her  he  had  left  at  Glay. 

“  In  short,”  continued  Landrik, 
“things  in  Brittany  look  bad  for  the 
emperor  and  for  us.  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  safe  in  Neustria  ” 

And  next  morning  Landrik  had  his 
wish.  Neustria  was  then  peopled  either 
by  Romano-Gauls  or  Franks.  Those 
who  were  later  on  to  give  it  the  name  of 
Normandy  had  only  just  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  its  coasts,  not,  however,  as  con¬ 
querors,  but  as  stray  adventurers. 

During  the  first  day  the  travellers 
saw  no  sign  of  the  Northmen,  and,  with 
a  blessing  on  their  lips,  they  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  wild  and  sombre  Brittany,  and 
looked  ahead  over  the  fertile  valleys 
and  green  hills  and  rich  farms  of 
Neustria. 

But  next  day  as  they  reached  the 
top  of  a  higher  range  than  the  rest, 
another  picture  greeted  them.  Below 
them  was  a  village  in  flames  and  the 
j  blackened  ruins  were  still  smoking. 
The  cultivated  fields  had  been  devas¬ 
tated,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
corpses  of  men  and  beasts.  In  the 
distance,  the  valley  was  on  fire,  and 
masses  of  flame  and  smoke  were  rising 
tc?  the  sky.  Not  a  living  creature  was 
to  be  seen. 

Impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  this- 
wicle  destruction,  Effiarn  continued  his- 
journey  at  full  speed  towards  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Bayeux,  the  ramparts  of 
which  could  lie  seen  on  the  horizon. 
Towards  the  city  a  confused  crowd 
was  rushing.  A  strange  crowd  it  was, 
as  the  knight  found  when  lie  neared  it. 
Not  only  were  there  warriors  amongst 
it,  but  townfolk,  farmers,  and  serfs,  all 
armed,  all  carrying  spoil,  all  raising 
loud  shouts  of  anger  and  victory. 

To  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  mystery 
the  quicker,  Effiarn  took  to  the  fields, 
and  leaving  the  city  to  the  side  of  him, 
as  its  gates  might  be  closed  against 
him,  he  rode  straight  for  the  crowd. 

At  its  head  marched  the  baron  who 
commanded  in  Bayeux  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  Lodwig.  In  him  Count 
Effiarn  fortunately  recognised  one  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  on 
making  himself  known  he  was  at  once 
told  what  he  wished  to  know. 

A  band  of  Northmen  had  appeared 
on  the  coast  and  marched  up  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  to  Piouen;  they  had  cap- 


“  Straight  for  the 


crowd." 
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the  war-horse  with  his  master.  And  '  “Efflam,”  whispered  he  at  length, 
the  time  was  soon  to  come  when  the  j  “you  have  come  too  late.  But  those 


“Upright  by  his  side  stood  a  monk.” 


timed  and  pillaged  that  city,  and  then 
returning,  extended  their  ravages  over 
the  plain  seen  by  Count  Efflam.  Laden 
with  booty,  they  were  on  their  way 
back  to  their  ships  at  the  river  mouth 
when  the  Neustrian  count  had  attacked 
them  at  the  head,  not  only  of  his 
troops,  but  of  the  populse,  whom  he 
had  armed  with  forks  and  scythes,  and 
axes  and  iron  bars,  and  heavy  clubs. 

The  Northmen  were  taken  unawares. 
They  had  just  reached  the  shore  and 
were  preparing  to  embark,  when  the 
Neustrian  avalanche  swept  down  and 
annihilated  them.  A  few  had  escaped 
to  the  ships,  and  fled  full  sail  to  sea. 

The  victors  had  recaptured  their 
goods,  and  were  returning  triumphantly 
home. 

“  This  time  at  least,”  said  the  leader 
of  the  band,  “Neustria  is  saved  from 
the  Northmen  !  Honour  to  Count  Bay¬ 
ard,  for  to  him  belongs  the  praise  !’  ‘ 

“  Count  Bayard  !  ”  said  Efflam  ;  “  he 
it  is  I  seek,  where  is  he  now  ?  ” 

“Not  far  from  the  place  where  we 
fought  !  Alas  !  he  is  wounded.” 

“  Dangerously  1  ” 

“  I  fear  so,  but  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  at  the  Castle  of  Honnefleur,  for 
there  we  took  him  after  the  battle.” 

Honnefleur,  then  only  a  castle,  is  now 
Honfleur. 

Efflam  remained  for  an  hour  with  the 
baron,  and  then  set  out  to  find  Bayard. 
As  his  party  reached  the  heights,  the 
Bay  of  Honfleur  lay  rounding  in  front 
of  him,  and  the  sun  was  setting  in  the 
sea.  Never  had  he  seen  a  greener 
valley,  a  more  splendid  horizon,  or  a 
finer  view.  But  all  his  looks  were 
directed  to  the  tower  of  the  castle, 
from  which  a  black  flag  floated  in  the 
wind. 

Vigilant  sentinels  were  on  guard  at 
all  the  entrances  and  fortified  ways 
round  the  castle,  but  the  count  had 
only  to  give  his  name  to  be  passed  in, 
and  after  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  he 
was  admitted. 

The  archer,  who  came  forward  as 
guide,  took  him  along  the  ramparts,  and 
led  the  way  into  a  large  room  on  the 
level  of  the  main  ward. 

The  scene  in  the  room  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  one. 

At  the  end  was  a  bed  raised  on  a  plat¬ 
form.  The  bedding  fell  over  on  one  of 
the  sides,  and  on  it  were  stains  of  blood. 

Count  Bayard  was  sitting  up,  leaning 
on  a  pile  of  cushions,  his  noble  counte¬ 
nance  pallid  with  approaching  death. 

With  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast, 
he  gazed  upwards  with  that  strange, 
pious  look  we  see  on  the  recumbent 
effigies  in  our  cathedrals. 

Upright  by  his  side  stood  a  monk  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  knelt  the  weeping 
wife  and  children  of  the  dying  man. 
Behind  the  platform  was  the  war-horse 
which,  after  the  custom  in  those  days, 
had  been  brought  for  his  master  to  see 
and  stroke  for  the  last  time.  And  close 
to  the  bed  were  three  Danish  hounds, 
the  oldest  of  which  had  ventured  on  to 
the  first  step  and  sat  looking  pitifully 
at  his  master,  while  the  others  lay  be¬ 
hind,  and  every  now  and  then  uttered 
a  low,  sorrowful  whine. 

In  the  presence  of  the  animals  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  time  was  then  not  distant 
when  it  had  been  the  custom  to  bury 


favourite  dog  was  to  be  sculptured  on 
its  master’s  tomb. 

After  a  short  silence  Bayard  closed 
his  eyes,  and  then,  looking  round  the 
room,  said, 

“Did  I  hear  that  Count  Efflam  had 
come?” 

The  great  emperor’s  godson  stepped 
forward,  and  Bayard  with  difficulty 
grasped  him  by  the  hand,  while  a  joyous 
smile  lighted  up  his  face. 

“  Ah  !  here  you  are,  my  brave  Armo- 
rican  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  yet  again. 
In  my  last  hour  you  remind  me  of 
many  a  glorious  deed.  But  if  you  have 
aught  to  say  to  me,  be  quick,  for  little 
time  is  left  me  to  speak.” 

Efflam  was  too  full  of  grief  to  speak, 
but  he'  held  forth  the  second  sword 
given  him  at  Clay  ;  and  the  sword  said 
enough.  He  took  it  from  its  sheath 
and  laid  it  in  front  of  the  dying  man, 
repeating  as  he  did  so  the  words  on  it : 

“France  and  Karl.” 

Bayard  started  at  the  sight.  His 
eyes  brightened  ;  his  lips  trembled.  His 
body  seemed  galvanised  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  weapon  which  had  appeared  in 
his  agony,  and  which  gleamed  in  a  ray 
of  sunlight  that  streamed  in  through 
the  lofty  window. 

He  seemed  to  read  the  words  on  the 
blade  ;  he  seemed  to  recognise  the 
sacred  sword  ;  and  then  he  drew  him¬ 
self  up  to  touch  the  steel,  and  shouted 
his  battle-cry. 

And  suddenly,  amid  the  silence,  came 
in  echo  the  neigh  of  his  war-horse. 

And  he  fell  back  exhausted. 

One  united  sob  of  sorrow  came  from 
all  in  the  room. 

The  countess  threw  her  arms  round 
her  seven  children,  as  if  to  reunite  all 
that  was  left  to  her-. 

For  a  few  seconds  all  remained  silent 
and  still,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Then 
Efflam  gently  took  away  the  sword,  and 
bent  over  his  old  comrade,  who  slowly 
came  back  to  consciousness. 


who  sent  you  know  that  I  never  failed 
in  word  or  oath.  I  cannot  come,  but — 
thank  heaven ! — when  at  the  rendezvous 
my  name  is  called  there  will  be  two 
instead  of  one  to  answer.” 

Then  turning  his  head,  he  said  : — 

“  Amaury  and  Berenger,  come  here  !” 

Two  fair-haired  lads  rose  from  the 
weeping  group  round  the  mother,  and 
came  to  the  bedside.  The  same  day 
had  seen  them  both  born,  and  they 
were  now  in  their  twentieth  year. 

“My  sons,”  said  Bayard,  “take  that 
sword — take  it  both  of  you — and  both 
of  you  take  your  father’s  jhace.” 

The  twins  laid  their  right  hands  on 
the  sword,  and  lifted  it,  holding  it  up¬ 
right  aloft  between  them  as  with  one 
voice  they  answered, 

“  We  are  ready  !  What  are  we  to 
do  V 

“Count  Efflam  will  tell  you.  To¬ 
morrow  you  will  go  with  him.” 

At  these  words  the  poor  mother  gave 
a  scream  of  terror. 

“  Courage,”  said  Bayard.  “  Duty  will 
have  it  so,  and  the  boys  have  under¬ 
stood.  Is  not  that  true,  my  sons  ?” 


“  Two  instead  of  one.” 


The  twins  looked  up,  and  in  that 
frank,  outspoken  glance  the  father  saw 
a  valiant  and  honourable  future. 

“  Good  !  Good  !  my  young  lions,” 
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said  he,  with  a  smile  of  pride.  “  But 
listen  to  the  end.  Amaury,  you  came  I 
into  the  world  first,  and  you  will  first  J 
gird  this  sword  by  your  side  Keep  it  [ 
for  a  day.  The  next  day  let  Berenger 
keep  it,  and  so  do  day  by  day,  in  turn,  i 
In  battle,  if  one  falls  the  other  is  to  j 
take  it.  If  the  other  falls  you  will  I 
learn  that  the  sword  is  to  come  back  to 
our  old  home,  and  your  mother  will 
bring  up  your  brothers  worthy  to  in¬ 
herit  it  in  turn,  so  that  the  reigning 
emperor  may  say,  ‘  Count  Bayard  is 
not  dead.  He  lives  in  his  sons  !  ’  And 
now  my  two  eldest,  you  have  my 
blessing.” 

The  twins  bent  down  and  received 
their  father’s  last  kiss,  and  then  they 
knelt,  and  on  them  he  placed  his 
trembling  hands. 

After  a  short  silence  Count  Bayard 
turned  to  Efflam,  and  in  a  low  voice 
gave  him  certain  secret  instructions  as 
to  the  boys. 

“  My  sons  now  belong  to  you,”  said 
he,  as  he  finished  in  a  louder  voice. 

“  Amaury,  Berenger,  you  hear,  do  you 
not  1  Count  Efflam  will  be  to  you  as  I 
have  been  ;  ”  and  on  the  bed  of  agony 
the  hands  of  the  brothers  clasped  those 
of  the  knight. 

Bayard  brightened  for  a  moment,  and 
then  visibly  sank. 

“  Thanks,”  said  he  to  Efflam  ;  “  tell 
them  that  the  chief  danger  is  here  ! 
The  Northmen  !  the  Northmen  !  For 
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the  last  time,  thanks,  and — farewell ! 
Only  a  few  minutes  are  left  to  me ;  I 
owe  them  to  her  who  has  made  me  a 
father  seven  times,  and  whom  1  have 
loved  so  well.” 

By  a  supreme  effort  he  turned  to  his 
family  and  opened  his  arms. 

But  as  the  group  closed  round  him 
there  came  a  cry  that  froze  their  hearts.  J 
The  widow  and  orphans  shrank  back 
appalled.  Count  Bayard,  motionless  ! 


and  livid,  lay  dead,  with  his  eyes  closed 
and  his  fingers  on  the  sword. 

Two  days  afterwards  Efflam  left  the 
castle,  taking  with  him  Amaury  and 
Berenger. 

The  mother’s  grief  was  terrible,  but 
all  she  said  as  they  left  her  was,  “  Their 
father  entrusted  them  to  you,  count, 
and  I  give  them  to  you.  They  are  yours 
now  !  Good-bye  !  ” 


(To  be  continued.) 


“To  the  Rescue!”  A  February  Scene  off  the  Fifeshire  Coast. 

(Drawn  for  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  by  Henry  Shields.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. — ARTHUR  PUTS  TWO  AND  TWO  TOGETHER. 


Sir  Digby  Oakshott,  of  Oakshott 
Park,  Baronet,  was  down  on  his 
luck. 

His  heart  had  been  set  on  saving 
his  house  single-handed  by  a  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  miscreants  to  whom  it 
owed  its  present  disgrace. 

It  had  seemed  to  him  a  short  and 
easy  cut  to  immortality.  They  might 
some  day  record  his  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  slab  in  the  chapel.  At  any 
rate,  if  he  could  do  all  he  proposed  to 
do,  the  prefects  would  never  have  the 
face  to  molest  him  for  some  time  to 
come,  or  pile  up  impositions  on  him  in 
the  brutal  way  they  were  doing  at 
present. 

Alas !  the  Baronet  was  no  nearer 
having  a  tablet  in  the  chapel  at  the 
end  of  the  week  than  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  His  “  clues  ”  on  which  he 
had  depended  one  after  another  played 
him  false,  and  he  was  fast  coming  to 
the  end  of  his  tether. 

It  had  been  a  busy  week  for  him. 
He  had  had  three  or  four  fights  a  day 
with  outraged  suspects,  and  had  not  in¬ 
variably  got  the  best  of  them.  Besides, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  public  service 
his  private  duties  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  pile  of  impositions  had  grown 
with  compound  interest.  Worst  of  all, 
his  own  familiar  friend  had  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  him,  and  had  openly 
gibed  at  his  efforts.  This  was  “the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  and  Sir 
Digby  felt  it  deeply. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  going  on  fooling  1” 
said  Arthur,  one  evening,  when  the 
tension  was  becoming  acute.  “Why 
can’t  you  shut  up  making  an  ass  of 
yourself  ?” 

“  Look  here,  Arthur,  old  man,”  said 
the  Baronet,  deprecatingly,  “  I  don’t 
want  to  be  jawed  by  you.  It’s  no 
business  of  yours.” 

“What  I  can’t  make  out,”  pursued 
his  friend,  sarcastically,  “  is  why  you 
haven’t  tried  to  smell  the  chaps  out  by 
means  of  Smiley.  Now,  if  you  let 
Smiley  have  a  good  sniff  of  that  bit  of 
rope  on  your  watch  chain,  and  then 
turn  him  out  into  the  square,  he’d  ferret 
them  out  for  you,  and  go  halves  in  the 
tablet.” 

In  an  unlucky  moment,  in  the  first 
flush  of  anticipation,  the  Baronet  had 
weakly  confided  to  his  friend  his  idea 
about  the  tablet.  Now  he  would  gladly 
have  swallowed  the  fatal  confession. 

He  coloured  up  deeply,  and  said, 

“  I  tell  you  what,  old  man,  if  it’s 
coming  to  a  regular  row  between  us 
two,  hadn’t  you  better  say  so  at  once, 
and  get  done  with  it  ?” 

“  Who  says  anything  about  a  row  ? 
All  I  say  is,  you’re  in  a  precious  good 
way  of  getting  yourself  kicked  round 
the  house,  the  way  you’re  going  on  ;  and 
I  don’t  much  mind  if  I’m  asked  to  lead 
off.  Then  they’d  be  able  to  stick  the 


date  of  your  decease  on  the  tablet,  my 
boy.” 


“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you  some 
day.  But,  I  say,  Dig,  can’t  you  see 
what  a  howling  ass  you’re  making  of 
yourself  ?  ” 

“No,  I  don’t  know  so  much  about 
asses  as  you  do,”  responded  Dig. 

“  Dare  say  not.  If  you  were  in  the 
company  of  one  all  day  long,  as  I  am, 
you’d  soon  throw  it  up.  I  tell  you, 
my — ” 

Here  the  speaker  suddenly  broke  off 
and  looked  affectionately  at  the  troubled 
face  of  his  old  chum. 

“  Look  here,  Dig,  old  man,  I  don’t 
want  to  have  a  row  with  you,  no  more 
do  you.  I  vote  we  don’t.” 

“  Hang  a  row,”  said  Dig.  “  But  it 
seems  to  me,  Arthur,  you  don’t  care 
twopence  whether  the  chap ’s  found  out 
or  not.” 

Arthur’s  face  clouded  over. 

“  Perhaps  I  do,  perhaps  I  don’t.  I 
don’t  see  we’re  called  upon  to  show 
t-hem  up.” 

“  But  look  what  a  mess  the  house  is 
in  till  they’re  bowled  out.  We’ll  never 
get  hold  of  a  bat  all  the  season.” 

“  Jolly  bad  luck,  I  know,  but  we  must 
lump  it,  Dig.  You  must  drop  fooling 
about  with  your  clues,  and  counter¬ 
mand  the  tablet.  Don’t  get  in  a  wax, 
now.  I’ve  got  my  reasons.” 

“  Whatever  do  you  mean  1  Do  you 
know  who  it  was,  then  ?  Come  in  ! 
Who’s  there  1  ” 

The  intruder  was  the  “  Baby  ”  Jukes, 
who  carried  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his 
hand,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
two  chums. 

“  One  for  you,”  said  he.  “  They’re 
all  the  same.  Wake  gave  Bateson  and 
me  a  penny  a  piece  for  writing  them 
out,  and  we  knocked  off  twenty.  He 
says  he’d  have  sent  you  one  a  piece, 
only  he  knows  you’ve  not  two  ideas 
between  you.  Catch  hold.” 

And  he  departed,  smiling  sweetly, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  just  in 
time  to  avoid  a  C;esar  flung  by  the  in¬ 
dignant  Baronet  at  his  head. 

“  Those  bids  are  getting  a  drop  too 
much,”  said  Dig.  “They’ve  no  more 
respect  for  their  betters  than  Smiley 
has.  What’s  this  precious  letter?  ” 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  “  Messrs. 
ITerapath  and  Oakshott,”  and  was 
signed  by  Wake  of  the  Fifth,  although 
written  in  the  inelegant  hand  of  Master 
.3  ukes  the  Baby. 

“  Here’s  a  game  !  ”  exclaimed  Arthur, 
reading  aloud.  “  On  her  Majesty’s 
service.  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez  !  ” 

“  What  does  that  mean  1  ”  inquired 
Dig.  “It  sounds  like  a  pig  grunt¬ 
ing.” 

“No,  it’s  all  right ;  it’s  what  the  fel¬ 
lows  say  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  they 


ask  the  chap  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
be  hung.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Dig. 

“  ‘  Central  Criminal  Court,  Grand- 
court.  The  assizes  will  open  this  even¬ 
ing  in  the  forum  at  6.30  sharp.  You 
are  hereby  summoned  on  urgent  busi¬ 
ness.  Hereof  fail  not  at  your  pei’il.’” 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  ”  again  in¬ 
quired  Dig.  “What  right  has  Wake 
to  threaten  us  ?  ” 

“Bless  you,  that’s  only  what  they 
say  in  Court.  Don’t  you  see  it’s  all  a 
spree  1  ” 

Dig  was  dense  this  evening. 

“  I  wish  I  could  see  where  the  spree 
comes  in,”  he  replied. 

“  Don’t  you  see,  Wake,  whose  father 
is  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  is  going  to 
get  up  a  make-believe  law  court — I 
heard  him  talk  about  it  last  term — in¬ 
stead  of  the  regular  debating  evening. 
The  best  of  it  is,  we  kids  shall  all  be  in 
it  instead  of  getting  stuck  on  the  back 
bench  to  clap,  as  we  generally  are.” 

“  He’s  no  business  to  tell  us  to  fail 
not  at  our  peril,”  growled  Dig.  “  What 
will  they  do  ?  ” 

“  Try  somebody  for  murder,  perhaps, 
or — why,  of  course  !  ”  exclaimed  Ar¬ 
thur,  “  they’ll  have  somebody  tried  for 
the  Bickers  row  !  ” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Dig,  returning  to 
the  great  question  on  his  mind,  “  you 
never  told  me  if  you  really  knew  who 
j  did  it.” 

Arthur’s  face  clouded  again. 

“How  should  I  know?”  said  he, 
shortly.  “  What’s  the  use  of  talking 
about  it  1  ” 

There  was  something  mysterious  in 
Herapath’s  manner  which  disturbed 
his  friend.  It  was  bad  enough  not  to 
be  backed  up  in  his  own  schemes,  but 
to  feel  that  his  chum  knew  something 
that  he  did  not,  was  very  hard  on  Sir 
Digby. 

Now  he  recalled  it,  Arthur  had  all 
along  been  somewhat  reserved  about 
the  business.  He  had  made  sport  of 
other  fellows’  theories,  but  he  had  never 
disclosed  his  o  vn.  Yet  it  was  evident 
he  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  after  all  these 
terms  of  confidence  and  alliance  a  petty 
secret  was  to  come  between  them  and 
cloud  the  hitherto  peaceful  horizon  of 
their  fellowship  ? 

Digby,  perhaps,  did  not  exactly  put 
the  idea  into  these  poetical  words,  but 
the  matter  troubled  him  quite  as  much. 

Now7,  it  is  my  intention,  at  this  place, 
generously  to  disclose  to  the  reader 
what  was  hidden  from  Sir  Digby  Oak¬ 
shott,  Baronet,  and  from  every  one  else 
at  Grandcourt — namely,  that  Arthur 
Herapatli  was  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
arch  offender  in  the  recent  outrage,  and 
v7as  resolved  through  thick  and  thin  to 
shield  him  from  detection.  He  wras 
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perfectly  aware  that  in  so  doing  he 
made  himself  an  accessory  after  the 
fact,  but  that  was  a  risk  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  run.  Only  it  decided  him  to 
keep  his  knowledge  to  himself. 

Arthur  was  not  a  particularly  sharp 
boy.  His  qualities  were  chiefly  of  the 
bulldog  order.  He  did  not  take  things 
in  with  the  rapidity  of  some  fellows, 
but  when  he  did  get  his  teeth  into  a 
fact  he  held  on  like  grim  death. 

So  it  was  now.  In  the  first  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  discovery  he  had  been  as 
much  at  sea  and  as  wild  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures  as  anybody.  But  after  a  little  he 
stumbled  upon  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
gave  him  a  serious  turn,  and  had  kept 
him  serious  ever  since. 

On  the  morning  of  the  discovery, 
Arthur,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  “boot-box,”  thought  he  would 
have  a  look  round.  How  fascinating  to 
some  of  us  is  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
after  the  event  !  It  may  be  the  most 
commonplace  hole-and-corner  imagin¬ 
able — the  scenes  of  tragedies  frequently 
are — but  we  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  plot  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  to  point  to  the  trampled- 
down  grass  and  be  able  to  say,  “  That’s 
where  the  fight  was,”  and  to  the  gap  in 
the  hedge  and  say,  “  That’s  where  his 
body  was  dragged.”  Talk  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  give  us  the  trampled- 
down  grass  and  the  hole  in  the  hedge 
for  our  money  !  And  if  by  groping 
about  we  can  find  a  waistcoat -button, 
or  a  pawn-ticket,  or  a  handful  of  hair, 
or  the  end  of  a  cane — oh,  wre  wouldn’t 
have  missed  it  for  all  the  diamond- 
fields  of  Africa  !  Once,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  walked  down  a  lane  where  a 
famous  murder  had  just  taken  place. 
It  was  thrilling  !  I  found  a  bootlace, 
and  saw  the  footmarks  in  the  muddy 
clay  !  What  had  I  done  to  deserve 
such  bliss?  It  turned  out  afterwards 
that  the  tragedy  had  happened  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lane,  but  it  didn’t 
much  matter.  Both  ends  were  very 
much  alike,  and  no  doubt  I  might  have 
found  a  bootlace,  and  seen  marks  in  the 
mud  in  the  right  place  as  well  as  the 
wrong  ! 

But  to  return  to  Arthur.  There  was 
no  fear  of  his  mistaking  the  place  ;  he 
had  been  there  before,  and  seen  Mr. 
Bickers  come  out  of  the  sack.  Every¬ 
thing  was  pretty  much  as  it  had  been 
left.  The  sack  lay  in  the  corner  where 
it  had  been  thrown,  and  the  cord,  all 
except  the  piece  which  the  Baronet  had 
secured,  was  there  too.  On  the  dusty 
floor  could  clearly  be  perceived  the 
place  where  Mr.  Bickers  had  rolled 
about  in  his  uncomfortable  shackles 
during  the  night,  and  on  the  ledge  of 
the  dim  window  which  let  light  into 
the  boot-box  from  the  lobby  still  stood 
the  tumbler  Avhich  Arthur  himself  had 
officiously  fetched  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

One  or  two  things  occurred  to  Arthur 
which  had  not  previously  struck  him. 
One  was  that  the  door  of  the  boot-box 
was  a  very  narrow  one,  and,  closing-to 
by  a  spring,  it  would  either  have  had 
to  be  held  open  or  propped  open  while 
Mr.  Bickers  was  being  hauled  in  by 
his  captors.  He  found  that  to  hold  it 
open  wide  he  would  have  to  get  be¬ 
hind  it  and  shut  himself  up  between  it 
and  the  stairs.  Most  likely,  all  hands 
being  required  for  securing  the  victim, 


the  captors  would  have  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  prop  the  door  open  by  some 
means  so  as  to  be  ready  for  their  deep- 
laid  and  carefully-prepared  scheme. 

So  Arthur  groped  about  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  twisted-up  wedge  of  paper, 
which,  by  its  battered  look  and  peculiar 
shape,  had  evidently  been  stuck  at 
some  time  under  the  door  to  keep  it 
from  closing-to.  He  quietly  pocketed 
this  prize  on  the  chance  of  its  being 
useful,  and,  after  possessing  himself  of 
the  sack  and  cord,  and  two  wax  vestas 
lying  on  the  floor,  one  of  which  had 
been  lit  and  the  other  had  not,  he  pre- 
pared  to  quit  the  scene.  As  he  was 
going  upstairs  he  caught  sight  of  one 
other  object — not,  however,  on  the 
floor,  but  on  the  ledge  of  the  cornice 
above  the  door.  This  was  a  match-box, 
of  the  kind  usually  sold  by  street  arabs 
for  a  halfpenny. 

Arthur  tried  to  reach  it,  but  could 
not  get  at  it  even  by  jumping. 

“  The  fellow  who  put  that  there  must 
have  been  over  six  feet,”  said  he  to 
himself. 

With  some  ti’ouble  he  got  a  stick  and 
tipped  the  box  off  the  ledge,  and  as  he 
did  so  it  occurred  to  him  that,  whereas 
the  dust  lay  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
on  the  ledge,  and  whereas  the  match¬ 
box  bad  no  similar  coating  of  dust,  but 
was  almost  clean,  it  must  have  been 
put  up  there  recently. 

He  opened  the  box  and  looked  inside. 
It  contained  wax  vestas,  with  curiously 
coloured  purple  heads,  which  on  ex¬ 
amination  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  matches  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  boot-box. 

“  Oh,”  said  Arthur  to  himself,  very 
red  in  the  face,  “  here’s  a  go  !  ”  and  he 
bolted  up  to  his  room. 

Dig,  as  it  happened,  was  out,  not 
altogether  to  his  chum’s  regret,  who  set 
himself,  with  somewhat  curious  agita¬ 
tion,  to  examine  his  booty. 

First  of  all  he  examined  once  more 
the  match-box  and  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  its  contents  with  the  stray 
vestas  he  had  picked  up. 

The  result  was  decisive.  The  box 
had  been  placed  above  the  door  very 
recently  by  some  one  who,  unless  he 
stood  on  a  form  or  climbed  on  some¬ 
body  else’s  back,  must  have  been  more 
than  six  feet  high.  No  one  puts  matches 
above  doors  by  accident.  Whoever  put 
it  there  must  have  meant  it — and,  more 
than  that,  must  have  opened  it  and 
dropped  one  out  inside  the  boot-box. 

“Now,”  considered  the  astute  Arthur, 
“  it  was  pitch  dark  when  Bickers  was 
collared  ;  lights  were  out,  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  thought  they’d  have  a  glim  handy 
in  case  of  need.  They  struck  one  and 
spilt  one,  and  shoved  the  box  up  there 
in  case  they  should  want  it  again.  I 
say  !  what  a  clever  chap  I  am  !  The 
tall  chap  this  box  belongs  to  did  the 
job,  eh?” 

An  expert  might  possibly  find  a  flaw 
in  this  clue,  but  Arthur  was  a  little 
proud  of  himself. 

Next  he  spread  out  the  sack  and 
inspected  the  cord.  There  was  not 
much  to  help  him  here,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  and  yet  Arthur,  being  once  on  a 
good  tack,  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  look  closely  at  these  two  relics. 

The  sack  was  not  the  ordinary  type 


of  potato-sack  which  most  people  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  term,  but  more  like  a 
large  canvas  pillow-case,  such  as  some 
article  of  furniture  might  be  packed  in, 
or  which  might  be  used  to  envelop  a 
small  bath  and  its  contents  on  a  railway 
journey.  Arthur  perceived  that  it  had 
been  turned  inside  out,  and  took  the 
trouble  to  reverse  it.  It  was  riddled 
with  holes,  some  of  them  to  admit  the 
running  cords  which  had  closed  round 
the  neck  and  elbows  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Bickers,  and  some,  notably  that  in 
the  region  of  the  nose,  made  hastily 
with  the  motive  of  giving  the  captive 
a  little  ventilation. 

Arthur  could  not  help  thinking,  as  lie 
turned  the  sack  outside  in,  that  it  would 
have  been  nicer  for  Mr.  Bickers  to  have 
the  comparatively  clean  side  of  the  can¬ 
vas  next  to  his  face  instead  of  the  very 
grimy  and  travel-stained  surface  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

But  these  speculations  gave  place  to 
other  emotions  as  he  discovered  two 
black  initials  painted  on  the  canvas, 
and  still  legible  under  their  covering  of 
dirt  and  grease.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  them,  and  Arthur  gave  vent  to 
a  whistle  of  consternation  as  he  deci¬ 
phered  an  “M.  R.” 

Now,  as  Arthur  and  everybody  else 
knows,  “  M.  R.”  may  mean  Midland 
Railway,  but  the  Midland  Railway  is 
not  six  feet  two  inches,  and  does  not 
carry  wax  vestas  about  him,  or  drop 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  boot-box. 

Arthur  gaped  at  those  initials  for 
fully  three  minutes,  and  then  hurriedly 
hid  the  sack  away  in  the  cupboard. 

He  had  still  one  more  point  to  clear 
up.  He  pulled  the  wedge  of  paper  out 
of  his  pocket  and  began  nervously  to 
unroll  it.  It  was  frayed  and  black 
where  the  door  had  ground  it  against 
the  floor  ;  but,  on  beginning  to  open  it, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  portion  of  a  torn 
newspaper.  It  was  a  “  Standard  ”  of 
February  4th  —  two  days  ago  —  and 
Arthur  whistled  again  and  turned  pale 
as  he  saw  a  stamp  and  a  postmark  on 
the  front  page,  and  read  a  fragment  of 
the  address— “  .  .  .  ford,  Esq.,  Grand- 
court.” 

“  That  settles  it,  clean  !  ”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “  I  say  !  who’d  have 
thought  it !  ” 

Then  he  sat  down  and  went  over  the 
incidents  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Last  night — it  is  sad  to  have  to  record 
it — Arthur  had  been  out  in  the  big 
square  at  half-past  nine,  when  he  should 
have  been  in  bed.  He  had  been  over  to 
find  a  ball  which  he  had  lost  during  the 
morning  while  playing  catch  with  Dig 
out  of  the  window.  On  his  way  back 
— he  remembered  it  now — he  had  had 
rather  a  perilous  time.  First  of  all  he 
had  nearly  run  into  the  arms  of  Brans- 
combe,  the  captain  of  Bickers’s  house, 
who  was  inconveniently  prowling  about 
at  the  time,  probably  in  search  of  some 
truant  of  his  own  house.  Then  in 
doubling  to  avoid  this  danger  he  had 
dimly  sighted  Mr.  Bickers  himself, 
taking  a  starlight  walk  on  Railsford’s 
side  of  the  square.  Finally,  in  his  last 
bolt  home,  he  had  encountered  Rails- 
ford  stalking  moodily  under  the  shadow 
of  his  own  house,  and  too  preoccupied 
to  notice,  still  less  to  challenge,  the 
truant. 

All  this  Arthur  remembered  now 
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and,  carrying  liis  mind  a  clay  or  two  ; 
further  back,  lie  recalled  Mr.  Bickers’s 
uninvited  visit  to  the  house — Arthur 
had  painful  cause  to  remember  it — and 
Railsfords  evident  resentment  of  the 
intrusion,  and  the  threatenings  of 
slaughter  which  had  been  bandied  about 
between  the  two  houses  ever  since. 

“  Why,”  said  Arthur  to  himself,  it’s 
as  clear  as  a  pikestaff.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Bickers  said  it  was  about  a  quarter  to  1 
ten  when  he  was  collared.  No  fellows 
would  be  about  then,  and  certainly  no 
one  would  know  that  he  would  be  passing 
our  door,  except  Marky.  Marky  must 
have  been  actually  hanging  about  for 
him  when  I  passed  !  What  a  pity  I 
didn't  stop  to  see  the  fun.  Yes,  he’d 
got  his  sack  ready,  and  had  jammed 
the  door  open  with  this  paper,  and  got 
liis  matches  handy.  Bickers  would 
never  see  him  till  he  came  close  up, 
and  then  Marky  would  have  the  sack 
on  in  two  twos  before  he  could  halloa. 
My  eye  !  I  would  never  have  believed 
it  of  Marky,  Served  Bickers  right,  of 
course,  and  it’ll  be  a  lesson  to  him  ; 
but  it’ll  be  hot  for  Marky  if  lie’s  found 
out.  Bickers  says  there  may  have  been 
more  than  one  fellow  on  the  job,  but  I 
don’t  fancy  it.  If  Mark  had  had  any¬ 
body  he’d  have  got  me  to  help  him, 
because  it  would  be  all  in  the  family, 
and  I’d  be  bound  to  keep  it  dark. 
Wouldn’t  lie  turn  green  if  he  knew  I’d 
twigged  him  !  Anyhow,  I’ll  keep  it  as 
close  as  putty  now,  and  help  him  worry 
through.  Very  knowing  of  him  to  go 
with  a  candle  and  let  him  out  this 
morning, and  look  so  struck  all  of  aheap. 
He  took  me  in  regularly.” 

Arthur  said  this  to  himself  in  a  tone 
which  implied  that  if  Mark  had  been 
able  to  take  him  in,  it  was  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  had  been  hoodwinked. 

“  Hard  luck,”  thought  he,  condescend¬ 
ingly.  “  I  daren’t  tell  Dig.  He’s  such 
a  gossip,  it  would  be  all  over  the  place 
in  a  day.  Wonder  if  I’d  best  let  Marky 
know  I’ve  spotted  him  ?  Think  not. 
He  wouldn’t  like  it,  and  as  long  as  he’s 
civil  I’ll  back  him  up  for  Daisy’s  sake.” 

Then,  having  stumbled  on  to  the 
thought  of  home,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  since  the  opening  day,  when  he 
had  sent  a  postcard  to  announce  his 
arrival,  he  had  not  yet  troubled  his 
relatives  with  a  letter  this  term.  It 
was  a  chance,  while  he  was  in  the 
humour,  to  polish  them  off  now  ;  so  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  thus  discoursed  to 
his  indulgent  sister : 

“  Dear  Da, — Mark ’s  all  right  so  far. 
He  doesn’t  hit  it  with  a  lot  of  the  chaps, 
and  now  and  then  we  hate  him,  but  he 


lets  Dig  and  me  alone,  and  doesn’t  in¬ 
terfere  with  Smiley.  I  hope  you  and 
he  keep  it  up,  because  it  would  make 
me  look  rather  foolish  if  it  was  all  off, 
especially  as  Dimsdale  and  one  or  two 
of  the  chaps  happen  to  have  heard 
about  it,  and  have  bets  on  that  it  won’t 
last  over  the  summer  holidays. 

“Tni  getting  on  very  well,  and  working- 
hard  at  French.  Je  suis  allant  a  com- 
viencer  transla  tor  une  chose  par  Moliere  le 
prochain  term  si  je  suis  bon.  There’s  a 
howling  row  on  in  the  house  just  now. 
Bickers  got  nobbled  and  sacked  the 
other  night  and  shoved  in  the  boot-box, 
and  nobody  knows  who  did  it.  I’ve  a 
notion,  but  I’m  bound  to  keep  it  dark 
for  the  sake  of  a  mutual  friend.  It 
would  be  as  rough  as  you  like  for  him 
if  it  came  out.  But  I  believe  in  assis¬ 
tant  tin  boiteux  chien  au  travers  de  la 
stile;  so  I’m  keeping  it  all  dark.  Pons- 
ford  has  been  down  on  us  like  a  sack  of 
coals.  They’ve  shoved  forward  our 
dinner-hour  to  one  o’clock,  so  we’re 
regularly  dished  over  the  Sports, 
especially  as  Saturday  afternoon  has 
been  changed  into  morning.  The  house 
will  go  to  the  dogs  now,  mais  que  est  les 
odds  si  longtenvps  que  vous  etes  hereuses  ? 
Dig  sends  his  love.  He  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  loved  ones  at  home  and  try  to 
be  good.  By  the  way,  do  you  think 
pater  could  go  another  five  bob  1  I’m 
awfully  hard  up,  my  dear  Daisy,  and 
should  greatly  like  not  to  get  into  evil 
ways  and  borrow  from  Dig.  Can  you 
spare  me  a  photograph  to  stick  up  on 
the  mantelpiece  to  remind  me  of  you 
always!  You  needn’t  send  a  cabinet 
one,  because  they  cost  too  much.  I’d 
sooner  have  a  carte-de-visite  and  the 
rest  in  stamps,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I’m 
doing  my  best  to  give  Marky  a  leg  up. 
I  could  get  him  into  a  row  and  a  half  if 
I  liked,  but  for  your  sake  I’m  keeping 
it  all  dark.  I  hope  you'll  come  down 
soon.  It  will  be  an  awful  game  if  you 
do,  and  I’ll  promise  to  keep  the  fellows 
from  grinning.  Maintenant,  il  faut  que 
je  close  haul.  Donnez  mon  amour  ci  mere 
et  per e  et  esperant  que  vous  etes  tout  droit, 
souvenez  me  votre  aimant  frere ,  Arthur 
Herapath.  Dig  envoie  son  amour  d 
tous.” 

Daisy  might  have  been  still  more 
affected  by  this  brotherly  effusion  than 
she  was,  had  not  she  received  a  letter 
by  the  same  post  from  Mark  himself, 
telling  her  of  his  later  troubles,  and 
containing  a  somewhat  more  explicit 
narrative  of  recent  events  than  had 
been  afforded  in  the  letter  of  his  pros¬ 
pective  brother-in-law 

“  I  am,  I  confess,  almost  at  a  loss,” 
said  he.  “  I  do  not  like  to  believe  that 


any  one  in  the  house  can  have  the- 
meanness  to  involve  us  all  in  this  mis¬ 
fortune  by  his  own  guilty  silence.  . 
Much  depends  now  on  the  spirit  which 
my  prefects  show.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  if  they  take  a  proper  view  of  the 
situation,  we  may  weather  the  storm. 
But  the  new  order  of  things  hits  them 
harder  than  any  one  else,  for  it  excludes 
them  from  football,  cricket,  and  the 
Sports  ;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  will  even  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  I  begin  to  feel  that  a 
master,  after  ail,  if  he  is  to  do  any 
good,  must  be  a  sort  of  head  boy  him¬ 
self,  and  I  would  be  thankful  if  my 
seniors  let  me  into  their  confidence,  and 
we  were  not  always  dealing  with  one 
another  at  arm’s  length.  All  this  I  fear 
is  uninteresting  to  you  ;  but  it  means  a 
good  deal  to  me.  The  flighty  Arthur 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  cast  down 
by  our  troubles.  I  wish  I  could  help 
him  to  a  little  of  the  ballast  he  so 
greatly  needs.  But,  although  I  am  the 
master  of  his  house,  I  seem  scarcely 
ever  to  see  him.  I  hear  him  though. 
I  hear  him  this  minute.  He  and  his 
chum  occupy  the  room  over  me,  and 
when  they  execute  a  war  dance — which 
occurs  on  an  average  six  times  a  day — 
it  makes  me  tremble  for  my  ceiling.  I 
have  a  notion  Arthur  spends  his  weekly 
allowance  rather  recklessly,  and  am 
thinking  of  suggesting  to  your  father 
that  a  reduction  might  be  judicious,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Had  Railsford  guessed,  as  he  wrote 
these  rather  despondent  lines,  that  his 
youthful  kinsman  in  the  room  above 
was  hugging  himself  for  his  own  astute¬ 
ness  in  tracking  out  his  (Railsford’s)  - 
villainy,  he  might  perhaps  have  re¬ 
garded  the  situation  of  affairs  as  still 
less  cheerful.  As  it  was,  after  the  first 
discovery,  the  hope  had  begun  to  dawn 
upon  the  Master  of  the  Shell,  as  it  had 
already  dawned  on  Barnworth,  that 
some  good  might  even  result  from  the 
present  misfortunes  of  the  house.  And 
as  the  days  passed  he  became  still  more 
confirmed  in  the  hope,  and,  with  his 
usual  sanguine  temper,  thought  he 
could  see  already  Railsford’s  house 
starting  on  a  new  career  and  turning 
its  troubles  to  credit. 

Alas  !  Mark  Railsford  had  rough 
waters  still  to  pass  through.  And  the 
house,  before  it  was  to  start  on  its  new 
careei’,  had  several  little  affairs  to  wind, 
up  and  dispose  of. 

Among  others,  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  Assizes  were  coming  on,  and  the 
boys  were  summoned,  “  at  their  peril,”' 
not  to  fail  in  appearing  on  the  occasion. 

( To  be  continued,.) 
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til  URN  to  the  left,  and  find  enough  to  keep  | 
1  you  going  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  j 
impossible  to  clearly  understand  any  book 
of  travel  or  story  descriptive  of  savage  cus¬ 
toms  without  a  visit  to  these  eases.  Such 
a  series  of  illustrations  of  savage  life  no¬ 
where  else  exists.  Here  is  primitive  man 
displayed,  from  the  stone  age  to  our  times, 


in  every  phase  of  savagery — -religious,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  domestic.  Here  are  the  weapons, 
and  tools,  and  utensils,  and  idols — not  in 
models,  but  in  actuality.  Some  models 
there  are,  of  course ;  there  is  one  case  of 
American  boats  close  to  the  entrance,  in 
which  there  is  a  series,  from  the  kayak  of 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  jangada  of  the  Ama- 


!  zon  ;  but  many  of  the  canoes  farther  along 
are  full  size.  Here  are  objects  in  millions 
in  this  gallery.  Here  are  Guiana  blow- 
tubes,  and  Indian  pipes  of  peace,  and  the- 
!  great  swords  Mr.  Haggard’s  heroes  wield 
so  vigorously  in  Central  Africa,  the  helmets- 
used  in  the  blood  dance  of  Dahomey,  and  a 
clump  of  human  bones  stuck  in  a  tree  from 
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a  cannibal  feast  in  Fiji — victim’s  name  and 
address  duly  noted  !  Here  are  dresses  and  , 
armour  from  everywhere — north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  In  the  Micronesia  case  is 
a  delightful  suit  of  cocoanut  matting,  with 
a  helmet  of  shark’s  teeth  !  In  the  Oriental 
■case  are  some  wonderful  coats  of  mail  worn 
by  the  Saracens.  In  the  African  case  are 
the  old  coats  that  have  survived  to  these 
days.  From  Australia  come  shields,  spears, 
clubs,  and  boomerangs  by  the  score.  The 
idols  are  some  of  them  appalling  in  their 
hideousness.  Some  are  ridiculous  in  their 
childishness  ;  there  is  a  set  of  figures  from 
Java,  in  which  all  the  limbs  are  actually 
jointed,  like  the  dancing  sailor  or  the  mon¬ 
key  on  a  stick,  and  jig  about  when  pulled  ! 

Do  not  wander  aimlessly  from  case  to 
case ;  decide  what  island  or  country  you 
are  most  interested  in,  and  go  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  case  first.  When  you  have  finished 
that,  try  another. 

If  you  are  not  interested  at  all  in  such 
things,  go  back  to  the  staircase  and  try  the 
coins.  In  an  upright  case  in  the  centre  is 
a  series  of  English  coins  up  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  the  series  being  continued  in  the 
flat  case  closer  to  the  door.  Here  are  sets 
of  Irish  coins,  of  Scotch  coins,  of  Colonial 
coins,  of  American  coins.  Farther  on  is  a 
collection  of  Greek  coins,  then  another,  of 
Roman  coins,  another,  of  Eastern  coins.  In 
one  case  is  a  collection  of  British  war 
medals,  and  clasps  and  ribbons  ;  and  there 
are  many  cases  of  historical  medals.  Round 
the  walls  is  a  series  of  engravings  illustrating 
the  advance  of  the  art.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
good  morning’s  amusement  to  be  got  out  of 
this  gallery.  Parallel  to  it  runs  the  Egyp¬ 


tian  Gallery,  which  avoid  as  you  would 
poison.  If  you  are  interested  in  mummies, 
give  them  a  day  entirely  to  themselves  ! 
Let  it  suffice  for  you  on  this  occasion  that 
you  have  discovered  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  If  you  have  any  coins  you  wish  to 
identify  and  cannot  do  so  from  the  cases, 
ask  the  attendant  or  policeman.  He  will 
show  you  the  way  to  the  office  of  the 
department,  the  door  of  which  opens  out  of 
one  of  the  galleries  farther  on.  Ring  the 
bell,  and  tell  the  messenger  who  answers  it 
what  you  want. 

At  the  end  of  the  Coin  Gallery  is  the 
Greek  Gallery,  in  which  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  vases  will  probably  please  you  best. 
The  Greek  Gallery  leads  on  to  the  Collections 
of  Glass,  and  that  takesyouout  to  the  head  of 
the  Grand  Staircase,  immediately  opposite 
is  a  collection  you  ought  to  see  of  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  remains  found  in  this 
country  —  the  old  English  brooches  and 
weapons  being  most  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  Centre  Gallery,  to  the  left  of  these 
rooms,  is  a  collection  of  armour  and  seals 
leading  on  to  a  show  of  crockery,  and 
the  ethnological  collection  with  which  we 
started  on  our  round  of  the  galleries. 
Downstairs  is  the  hall,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  umbrella  place  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Sculpture  Galleries.  Here  are  exhibited 
many  triumphs  of  beauty  and  of  ingenuity 
in  fitting  fragments  of  beauty  together. 
The  cultured  alone  can  appreciate  the  won¬ 
derful  art  here  displayed  ;  to  the  ordinary 
boy  the  objects  are  either  meaningless  or 
else  too  wonderful  to  be  tackled  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  day.  In  short,  if  your  hobby  is 
antiquities,  give  it  a  fair  chance,  and  study 


the  British  Museum  antiquities  in  sections, 
giving  a  day  to  each.  Try  the  Greek  one 
day,  the  Roman  the  next,  the  Assyrian  the 
next — and  be  particularly  careful  to  try  the 
mummies  last. 

Do  not,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  antiquity  branch  of  the  British 
Museum  you  have  readied  the  deepest 
depth  of  dryness.  If  you  want  a  really 
good  test  of  brain  stamina,  try  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  in  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster.  Tufton  Street  runs  from 
Horseferry  Road  into  Dean’s  Yard  parallel 
to  the  Thames  ;  it  is  most  easily  got  at  by 
going  under  the  arch  and  past  Westminster 
School.  The  Museum  is  open  free  on  all 
days  from  ten  to  four,  and  you  are  expected 
to  sign  a  book  as  you  enter.  It  is  like  a 
builder’s  loft  inside,  and  is  full  of  casts  of 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  accumulated 
since  the  1851  Exhibition,  once  roughly 
classified  into  periods,  and  doubtless  very 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  technical  mind. 
The  bosses  and  gargoyles  are  in  all  their 
native  ugliness  —  with  much  dust  added, 
blown  off  occasionally  with  a  pair  of  bellows 
— and  are  without  any  association  of 
grandeur  or  solemnity.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
anatomical  museum  of  Gothic  limbs,  only 
bearable  after  a  severe  course  of  Rickman 
or  Parker.  In  one  of  its  corners  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Venetian  objects,  the  “  Plaster 
casts” — not  “the  Stones” — “of  Venice,” 
presented  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and,  like  many  of 
the  old  masters,  valuable  as  examples  of 
what  to  avoid.  In  the  same  building  as 
this  museum  is  one  of  the  best  Schools  of 
Art  in  London. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IN  picturesque  Brittany  there  stands  by 
the  roadside,  half  way  between  the 
little  towns  of  Ploermel  and  Josselin,  a 
small  obelisk,  which  bears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“  A  la  mtmoire  perpttuelle 
do  la  bataille  des  trante, 

Mgr  Le  Mareschal  de  Beaumanoir 
A  gagnde  en  ce  lieu  l’an  1350.”  f 

The  stone  on  which  these  words  are  cut 
formed  part  of  an  ancient,  weather-beaten 
cross,  which  had  stood  sentinel  by  the  high¬ 
way  for  many  a  long  year,  until  it  was 
supplanted,  in  1819,  by  the  present  monu¬ 
ment. 

The  cross  itself  had  but  marked  the 
spot  where,  two  hundred  years  before,  a 
giant  oak-tree  reared  its  knotty  trunk  and 
stretched  abroad  its  mighty  branches,  until, 
smitten  at  length  with  age  and  infirmity,  it 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Up  till  1775  the  cross  had  borne  no  in¬ 
scription,  but  was  known  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  country  round  as  the  “  Cross  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Thirty.”  In  that  year,  like 
its  predecessor,  the  oak,  it  fell  to  mother- 
earth,  but,  more  fortunate  than  the  tree, 
was  set  up  again  and  another  stone  added 
to  it  bearing  the  inscription  above  recorded. 

Now  the  famous  oak-tree  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was  commemorated  by  the  stone  cross, 
which  in  its  turn  was  commemorated  by  the 
obelisk,  had,  according  to  all  tradition, 
formed  the  rendezvous  or  trysting-place 


*  “  To  the  eternal  memory 
of  the  battle  of  the  thirty, 
which  Monseigneur  Le  Mareschal  de  Beaumanoir 
gained  on  this  spot  in  the  year  1350.'' 
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where,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  March,  1351 
(new  style),  thirty  combative  Frenchmen 
and  thirty  equally  pugnacious  Englishmen 
met  to  settle  their  differences  by  the  then 
fashionable  method  of  trial  by  battle. 

The  names  of  the  warriors  engaged,  and 
■  the  details  of  the  combat  itself,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  contemporaneous  poem  of  some 
t  five  hundred  lines,  written  in  Norman 
French,  in  which  the  author,  although 
;  naturally  biassed  in  favour  of  his  country¬ 
men,  gives  on  the  whole  as  impartial  an 
account  as  could  well  be  expected  from  a 
Frenchman  writing  during  that  unlucky 
period  of  his  country’s  history.  He  is  cor¬ 
roborated  in  the  main  by  a  short  chapter  of 
Froissart’s  Chronicles,  entitled,  “  How 
i  Messire  Robert  de  Beaumanoir  bade  de- 
\  fiance  to  the  Captain  of  Ploermel,  whose 
name  was  Bembrough,  and  how  there  was 
a  rude  Battle  of  Thirty  against  Thirty.” 

As  Froissart  naively  observes,  a  fight  of 
some  kind  was  an  every-day  occurrence  in 
the  Brittany  of  those  times.  The  feud  be- 
;  tween  the  widowed  Countess  de  Montfort 
!  and  Jeanne  de  Penthiere,  wife  of  the  cap- 
!  five  Charles  of  Blois,  was  carried  on  by 
those  warlike  dames  and  their  adherents 
[  with  great  spirit. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Sir  Thomas  Dag- 
j  worthy,  a  noble  Englishman  connected  by 
1  marriage  with  King  Edward  the  Third, 
had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Charles  of  Blois.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  command  by  one  Sir  Thomas 
Bembrough,  and  so  vexed  and  grieved  was 
this  Sir  Thomas  at  the  death  of  his  friend 
that,  according  to  the  poet,  he  swore  by  his 
patron  saint  he  would  certainly  have  his 
revenge.  Setting  to  work  without  loss  of 
time,  he  proceeded  to  annex  the  neighbour¬ 


ing  lands,  to  ravage  the  country,  and,  as  a 
crowning  effort,  to  capture  the  small  forti¬ 
fied  town  of  Ploermel,  which  “he  filled 
with  weeping  and  misery.” 

These  outrageous  doings  roused  the  gorge 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  a  valiant, 
captain  of  Brittany,  in  the  service  of 
Charles  of  Blois.  Accompanied  by  many 
knights  and  men-at-arms — for  he  held  a 
considerable  command  —  he  set  out  for 
Ploermel  in  order  to  induce  Sir  Thomas,  if 
possible,  to  amend  his  ways.  The  inter¬ 
view  between  them  was  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Beaumanoir  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  sights  which  met  him  on  the 
road — unfortunate  peasants  loaded  with 
chains,  or  tied  together  by  the  thumbs — 
and  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  mood  for 
calm  discussion.  “  Cavaliers  of  England,” 
he  said,  “ye  are  much  to  blame  in  thus 
tormenting  the  poor  peasants  who  till  the 
soil  and  furnish  us  with  abundance  of  wine 
and  cattle  ;  and  thereto  ye  are  neglecting 
the  last  commands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dag¬ 
worthy,  who  ordered  that  the  peasantry 
should  not  be  maltreated.  Let  them,  there¬ 
fore,  henceforward  have  peace,  for  of  a 
surety  they  have  suffered  enough.” 

To  this  compassionate  appeal  Sir  Thomas 
Bembrough  made  a  very  rough  answer  : 
“  Hold  thy  tongue,  Beaumanoir,”  said  he, 
“  and  let  there  be  no  more  question  of  this 
thing  between  us.  Montfort  shall  be  Duke 
of  the  noble  Duchy  from  Pontorson  to 
Nantes,  and  Edward  shall  be  King  of 
France  in  spite  of  all  the  French  and  of 
all  their  allies.” 

“Dream  some  other  dream,  Bem¬ 
brough,”  returned  Beaumanoir,  “for  in 
good  sooth  this  is  but  ill-dreamed,  and 
will  never  come  to  pass.  And  now,  if  it 
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dease  thee,  let  us  deal  with  one  another 
ike  men,  and  fix  a  day  to  fight  together 
with  sixty,  or  forty-five,  or  thirty  con>- 
o a n  10 ns  on  either  side,  so  that  it  may  ap¬ 
peal  plainly,  without  further  talk,  who  is 
in  the  right,  and  who  is  in  the  wrong.” 

“Sire,”  answered  Benibrough,  “so  let  it 
be.  I  am  well  content,  and  thereto  I  pledge 
my  word.” 

And  thus  it  was  arranged  that  on  a 
day  fixed  they  should  proceed  to  a  certain 
spot,  each  with  thirty  combatants,  there  to 
argue  out  the  matter  in,  as  it  was  then  con¬ 
sidered,  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  hand-to-hand  with  lance,  sword, 
and  dagger. 


the  most  prominent  of  the  warriors  selected 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sire  de  Tinteniac, 
Yves  Cliarruel,  Guillaume  de  Montauban, 
and  Geoffrey  du  Bois.  The  band  comprised 
the  flower  of  the  Breton  chivalry,  and 
Beaumanoir  remarked  that  “  if  he  were  not 
much  mistaken  they  would  defend  them¬ 
selves  gallantly  against  the  felon  Bem- 
brougli.  ” 

Sir  Thomas  on  his  side  chose  his  men 
with  equal  care,  and,  if  the  poet  is  to  be 
trusted,  some  very  remarkable  warriors 
were  included  among  them.  Thommelin 
de  Belifort,  for  instance,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  battle  with  an  iron  mallet 
weighing  five-and-twenty  pounds ;  and  a 


and  their  allies  proceeded  on  horseback, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  marked  by  a  magnificent  oak- 
tree,  called,  from  the  ground  where  it  stood, 
“  Chesne  de  mi  voie.”  Arrived  there, 
they  dismounted,  and,  being  first  on  the 
ground,  waited  the  coming  of  their  foes. 
Soon  the  glitter  of  steel  was  seen  upon  the 
highway,  and  the  Frenchmen  rode  up,  pen¬ 
nons  buttering,  plumes  tossing,  helmets 
shining,  in  all  the  pomp  of  chivalrous  war. 
They  also  alighted  from  their  horses,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  foot  opposite  their 
adversaries. 

Before  the  conflict  commenced  Beni¬ 
brough  had  a  short  conference  with  Beau- 
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On  reaching  home  Beaumanoir  hastened 
to  summon  around  him  the  warlike  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood.  “  Seigneurs,”  said 
he,  addressing  them,  “  know  that  Beni¬ 
brough  and  I  have  agreed  to  choose  thirty 
warriors  of  the  most  approved  valour,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  sword  and  lance,  to 
fight  together  for  the  right.”  And  he  went 
on  to  give  them  a  full  account  of  his  recent 
interview  with  the  English  baron.  The  ad¬ 
venturous  knights  and  hardy  squires  of 
Brittany  were  delighted  with  the  proposal, 
and  received  it  with  acclamations.  It  was 
just  in  the  spirit  of  the  rough  but  chivalrous 
times  in  which  they  lived,  not  a  man  pre¬ 
sent  but  was  eager  to  make  one  of  the 
thirty.  But  Beaumanoir,  a  wise  com¬ 
mander  as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier,  knew 
exactly'  the  men  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
and  made  his  choice  accordingly.  Among 


certain  Hacheton  de  Clamaban,  who  fought 
with  a  kind  of  scythe,  sharpened  on  one 
side  and  furnished  with  spikes,  or  hooks,  on 
the  other. 

“  The  blows,”  says  the  chronicler,  art¬ 
lessly,  “  which  this  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing  with  his  sweet  weapon 
were  usually  mortal.”  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  Sir  Robert  Kuolles  and  Sir  Hugh  de 
Calverlev,  two  celebrated  English  soldiers, 
were  also  among  Bembrougli’s  thirty,  as 
also  was  a  gigantic  German  man-at-arms, 
named  Croquart,  whose  valour  was  equal 
to  his  inches.  In  all  there  were  twenty 
English,  six  Germans,  and  four  Brabancons 
in  Bembrough’s  party',  so  that  three  na¬ 
tionalities  Were  represented.  Both  sides 
included  in  their  ranks  knights,  squires, 
and  men-at-arms. 

On  the  appointed  day7  the  Englishmen 


manoir ;  he  desired,  it  was  said,  to  postpone 
the  conflict,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Edward  III.  Beaumanoir,  however, 
after  consulting  his  comrades,  insisted  that 
the  battle  should  take  place  immediately, 
as  had  been  arranged.  Benibrough  ac¬ 
ceded  to  this,  and  the  conversation  then 
degenerated  into  mutual  recriminations. 

“  My  men  have  all  sworn,”  cried  Beau¬ 
manoir,  winding  up  a  fine  piece  of  gas¬ 
conade,  “  that  every  one  of  ye  shall  be 
taken  captive  and  bound  before  the  hour  of 
complines,*  and  they  will  keep  their  oath.” 

To  this  Benibrough,  not  to  he  behind¬ 
hand,  replied,  that  he  valued  neither  Beau¬ 
manoir  nor  his  cavaliers  at  as  much  as  a 

*  Complines.  The  last  daily  office— ,  religions 
ceremony— of  the  Catholic  Church,  following  imme¬ 
diately  after  vespers. 
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•clove  of  garlic,  and  that  in  spite  of  him  and 
all  his  might  he  would  render  himself 
master  of  Brittany  and  the  whole  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  then,  turning  to  his  followers,  he 
shouted,  “Seigneurs,  the  Bretons  are  in 
the  wrong.  Upon  them  !  Put  them  to 
death  !  See  that  none  escape  !  ” 

At  that  the  sixty  warriors  rushed  upon 
•each  other.  The  first  shock  was  terrible, 
and  the  result  all  in  favour  of  the  English. 
Yves  Charruel  was  taken  prisoner,  one 
Frenchman  killed  outright,  and  two  severely 
wounded.  One  of  these,  Tristan,  a  French 
knight,  was  being  dragged  away  by  the 
English,  when  he  called  aloud  to  his  leader, 
“Where  art  thou,  Beaumanoir?  Rescue 
me  from  the  English,  I  pray  thee,  who  are 
hearing  me  off,  wounded  and  helpless,  or  I 
-shall  be  lost  to  thee  for  ever.  ”  Beaumanoir 
•cried  out  that  before  that  happened  many  a 
swashing  blow  should  be  given  and  taken, 
•and  many  a  lanoe  broken,  and,  rushing  to 
his  aid,  began  to  lay  about  him  heartily 
with  his  huge  two-handed  sword.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
followers,  the  English  obstinately  refused 
to  give  way,  and  the  combat  became  every 
moment  more  deadly.  “On  both  sides,” 
says  the  chronicler,  “  they  fought  like 
lions.” 

But  these  strenuous  exertions,  combined 
with  the  weight  of  their  armour  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  for  it  was  a  warm  spring 
■day,  began  presently  to  tell  upon  the  com¬ 
batants,  and  constrained  them  to  relax  their 
•efforts .  Weak  and  faint  grew  their  strokes, 
making  no  impression  whatever  on  steel 
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helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  and  indeed  their 
■exhausted  arms  could  barely  wield  the 
heavy  lance  and  ponderous  battle-axe.  It 
happened  then  that  in  the  very  midst  of 
this  ferocious  struggle  a  halt  was  called 
literally  “  for  rest  and  refreshment,”  and 
the  weary  warriors  Hung  themselves  down 
on  the  green  turf,  the  English  on  one  side, 
the  French  on  the  other,  and  refreshed 
themselves  with  the  good  wine  of  Anjou, 
of  which  each  man  had  carefully  provided 
a  bottle. 

When  they  rose  to  their  feet  to  renew  the 
conflict,  two  Frenchmen  lay  stretched  dead 
on  the  grass,  and  three  had  been  taken 
prisoners ;  while  of  the  English  two  also 
had  been  placed  liors-de-combat.  Just  then 
a  picturesque  and  characteristic  incident 
occurred.  Geoffrey  de  la  Roche,  a  French 
squire  of  ancient  and  noble  family,  re¬ 
quested  to  be  admitted  to  the  higher  order 
of  chivalry,  and  was  dubbed  knight  by 
Beaumanoir  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
exhorted  to  show  himself  worthy  of  his 
spurs,  and  to  fight  as  his  ancestor  had 
done  at  Constantinople.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  young  knight  rushed  eagerly 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray  with  a  burning 
desire  to  distinguish  himself. 

And  now  the  fortune  of  war  began  to 
change.  A  great  misfortune  befell  the 
English.  Sir  Thomas  Bembrough,  who  had 
fought  with  the  greatest  valour  and  deter¬ 
mination,  received  a  lance  thrust  on  the 
helmet,  urged  with  such  force  that  the  point 
of  the  weapon  penetrated  his  brain.  He 
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fell  to  the  ground,  but  struggled  again  to 
his  feet  and  made  for  his  adversary.  Before 
he  could  reach  him,  however,  he  was  struck 
again  by  the  lance  of  Geoffrey  du  Bois. 
This  time  the  stroke  was  mortal,  and  the 
doughty  captain  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  English  were  dismayed  b3^  the  fall 
of  their  leader,  and  Beaumanoir  called  on 
his  men  to  press  their  advantage  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  then  that  the  gigantic 
German,  Croquart,  showed  himself  to  be  a 
good  man  and  true.  Seeing  his  comrades 
waver,  he  called  out  to  them,  “Seigneurs, 
true  it  is  that  Bembrough,  who  led  us 
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hither,  is  dead  ;  but  be  not  dismayed,  I 
pray  ye,  noble  knights.  Hold  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  whosoever  assails  ye  will  fall 
dead  or  wounded,  and  our  captain  shall  be 
avenged.”  Thus  exhorted,  the  English 
closed  up  their  ranks,  and  again  the  fight 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Bblifort 
plied  his  heavy  steel  mace.  Hugh  de  Cal- 
verley  and  Robert  Knolles,  good  knights 
both,  held  their  own  gallantly,  and  put 
heart  into  the  rest.  By  this  time  many  on 
both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  being  Beaumanoir  himself.  “The 
heat  was  excessive,”  says  the  poet,  “and 
the  ground  watered  by  sweat  and  blood.  ” 

The  result  still  hung  in  the  balance,  but, 
notwithstanding  Bembrough’s  death,  the 
tide  of  fortune  seemed  again  to  be  turning 
in  favour  of  the  English.  Even  Beauma¬ 
noir,  who  was  tortured  with  thirst  and 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  grew  disheartened 
and  had  to  be  reassured  and  encouraged 
by  Geoffrey  du  Bois.  So  firm  indeed  was 
the  front,  so  undaunted  the  mien  of  their 
foes,  that  the  Bretons  began  to  lose  courage. 

“  The  English,”  says  a  French  commen¬ 
tator,  “  were  within  an  ace  of  carrying  off 
the  honours  of  the  day.  The  ardour  and 
impetuosity  of  the  Bretons  would  soon  have 
exhausted  itself  against  that  wall  of  steel, 
and  in  their  turn  they  would  have  suc- 
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cumbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  adversaries. 
It  was  thus  that  on  the  fatal  days  cl  Creepy 
and  Poitiers  the  coolness  and  discipline  of 
the  English  troops  triumphed  over  the  num¬ 
bers  and  valour  of  the  French  armies  ;  just 
as  at  Fontenoy  a  single  English  infantry 
column  withstood  the  shock  of  all  the 
French  regiments,  which  shattered  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces  one  after  the  other  on  its 
immovable  mass  ;  until  at  last,  broken  by 
the  artillery,  it  was  forced  to  retreat,  which 
it  did  in  good  order  and  as  if  on  parade. 


It  was  reserved  for  Guillaume  de  Mont¬ 
auban,  a  French  squire,  to  decide  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day.  Having  taken  a  good 
look  at  the  English  position,  he  withdrew 
from  the  combat,  buckled  on  a  pair  of  spurs, 
and  mounted  his  horse.  Beaumanoir,  who 
thought  he  was  flying,  called  out  to  him, 
“Guillaume,  of  what  art  thou  thinking'! 
Whither  fiiest  thou  like  a  false  and  wicked 
squire?  It  will  be  for  ever  a  reproach 
against,  thee  and  against  thy  race.”  Mont¬ 
auban  smiled  at  this,  and  answered  that 
he  well  knew  how  to  do  his  duty,  and 
would  shortly  prove  it.  Then,  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  lie  made  a  wide  detour, 
and  with  lance  in  rest  charged  the  English 
in  the  rear. 

The  result  was  immediate  and  decisive. 
The  English  resistance  collapsed  like  a 
house  of  cards  in  the  most  surprising  man¬ 
ner.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  nature 
of  the  attack  took  them  wholly  by  surprise. 
Two  or  three  of  their  number  were  over¬ 
turned  and  trampled  upon  by  the  heavy 
war-steed,  and  the  Bretons,  rushing  in 
upon  them  at  the  same  moment,  completed 
their  defeat.  In  the  end  the  whole  of  the 
English  who  survived  were  taken  prisoners 
and  carried  to  Josselin,  where  they  were 
treated  with  all  honour  and  respect,  and 
their  wounds  dressed,  and  whence  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  ransomed.  So 
sanguinary  was  the  struggle,  says  Froissart, 
that  every  instil  engaged  in  it  was  severely 
wounded ;  and,  he  adds,  that  he  once  met 
Yves  Charruel  at  the  table  of  the  French 
King  Charles,  and  so  hacked  and  disfigured 
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was  he  that  he  plainly  testified  how  well 
the  fight  had  been  contested. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Battle  of  the 
Thirty.  As  at  Hastings,  the  French  owed 
their  victory,  not  to  force,  but  to  stratagem ; 
a  stratagem,  too,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  justifiable  ;  but  equal 
valour  and  endurance  were  displayed  on 
both  sides.  If  the  motives  attributed  to 
Beaumanoir  by  the  poet  are  to  lie  credited, 
he  well  deserved  to  win,  for  the  first  duty 
of  a  true  knight,  in  whatever  age  he  may 
live,  is  always  to  protect  the  helpless  and 
to  relieve  the  distressed. 

(THE  END.) 


A  Clarion  Peal. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  London 
editors  writes  :  “  If  I  had  to  single  out  an y 
one  chapter  which  I  am  conscious  of  having 
influenced  me  most,  I  should  say  the  first 
of  Joshua,  with  its  oft-repeated  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  be  strong  and  to  be  very  coura¬ 
geous  ;  and  if  I  had  to  single  out  any 
particular  verses,  it  would  be  those  which 
were  taught  me  when  a  boy,  and  which  I 
long  afterwards  saw  on  the  wall  of  General 
Gordon’s  room  at  Southampton :  ‘  Trust  in 
the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart ;  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths.’  ” 
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A  terrific  shout,  either  of  exultation  or 
battled  rage  at  missing  their  prey,  an¬ 
nounced  our  pursuers  had  reached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  forest,  and  though  not  daring 
to  rise  from  the  ground,  we  listened  breath¬ 
lessly  for  signs  of  their  next  movements, 
exchanging  hopes  and  anticipations  in  a 
whisper.  We  had  run  to  the  right  and 
swept  the  heavy  dew  from  the  rice-stubble, 
giving  quite  sufficient  trail  if  our  trackers 
should  suspect  our  doubling  ;  but  our  hope 
was  that,  seeing  the  flying  villagers  spread 
over  the  plain,  they  would  take  up  the  chase 
of  them,  without  casting  about  for  our  trail, 
under  the  impression  we  were  among  the 
visible  fugitives.  My  dread  was  lest  the 
clog,  missing  us,  might  return,  in  which 
case  our  doom  was  sealed,  as  he  would 
certainly  lead  the  savages  to  our  hiding- 
place. 

The  silence  and  suspense  were  unendur¬ 
able,  and  tlu>  "'Ii  my  companion  averred 
that  he  could  nut  run  another  mile,  if  we 
were  discovered,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
detection  I  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  jun¬ 
gle,  and,  raising  myself  cautiously  under 
shelter  of  a  thick  bush,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  affairs. 

One  look  was  enough,  and  down  I  drop¬ 
ped.  My  glance  had  revealed  a  flying 
mob  of  people  hotly  pursued  by  at  least  a 
dozen  hillmen  far  away  to  our  left  ;  while 
some  four  or  five  of  the  latter  were  rum¬ 
maging  among  the  huts,  ami  two  others 
examining  the  ground  in  search,  I  doubted 
not,  of  our  lost  trail. 

The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  might  destroy 
all  trace  through  the  stubble  ere  they  hit  it 
off,  but  we  knew  them  to  be  so  keen-sighted 
that  even  a  bent  twig  would  be  sufficient 
for  them  as  a  clue. 

To  remain  in  our  present  lair  was  too 
risky  ;  so,  keeping  well  within  the  shelter 
of  the  forest,  we  skirted  the  rice-fields  to  in¬ 
crease  our  distance ;  but,  owing  to  the  state 
-of  my  companion’s  feet,  our  progress  was 
terribly  slow,  and  as  the  dog  might  return 
at  any  moment,  we  agreed  that  lie  should 
conceal  himself,  if  possible,  in  a  tree,  while 
1  went  on,  and,  if  followed,  make  a  run  for 
it.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  far  from  a 
small  stream,  up  which  we  waded  for  some 
distance,  until,  finding  a  tree  dense  enough 
for  concealment,  I  helped  my  companion  up 
-among  the  branches,  wrung  his  hand,  and 
plunged  again  into  the  forest  to  drawoff  the 
dog  and  the  savages  that  I  felt  would  be 
cute  enough  to  follow  him. 

With  both  barrels  full-cocked  I  retraced 
my  steps  towards  the  open  country,  pausing 
at  the  slightest  sound,  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  selling  my  life  dearly  if  discovered, 
though  hoping,  should  I  escape  discovery, 
to  reach  the  nearest  plantation  some  six 
miles  off,  and  bring  relief  to  my  companion, 
as  I  knew  a  strong  guard  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  was  posted  at  the  place  I  hoped 
to  reach.  I  had  covered  about  half  a  mile 
when  the  unwelcome  sound  of  my  dog’s 
bark  fell  upon  my  ear.  By  the  short  sharp 
yelp  I  could  tell  that  the  running  water  had 
destroyed  my  scent,  but  as  there  was  no 
saying  how  soon  the  lynx-eyed  savages 
might  hit  it  off',  had  they  not  given  up  the 
chase,  I  sped  onwards,  not  pausing  until  I 
had  secured  enough  distance,  when  I  could 
prudently  take  a  look  in  their  direction. 
When  I  did  venture  to  peep  out  a  column 
of  smoke  was  rising  from  the  huts,  and  a 
mob  of  Looshais,  with  some  hapless  captives 
in  their  midst,  was  returning  across  the 
plain. 


A  RUN  FOR  LIFE. 


PART  II. 

I  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them,  so  I 
hurried  on  till  I  was  sufficiently  far  away 
from  the  place  where  I  hoped  they  would 
enter  the  jungle  for  me  to  venture  another 
peep  at  their  proceedings.  When  I  did  I 
was  just  in  time  to  witness  the  cruel  murder 
of  an  old  man  who,  I  presumed,  could  not 
keep  up  with  them,  and  then,  beheading 
the  unhappy  victim,  I  saw  them  disappear 
into  the  forest. 

At  that  moment  the  yelp  of  the  terrier 
close  to  me  almost  caused  my  heart  to  cease 
beating  ;  in  another  minute  1  had  recovered, 
and,  dashing  out  of  the  forest,  made  straight 
across  the  open  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  not 
daring  to  look  behind  for  fear  of  stumbling 
over  some  clod  or  other  obstacle. 

Ping  came  a  bullet,  that  struck  the  ground 
ahead  of  me,  but,  though  nearly  at  my  last 
gasp,  I  held  on,  knowing  my  only  chance 
now  lay  in  getting  what  sailors  call  a  “good 
offing.” 

The  dog  was  now  with  me,  and,  jumping 
up,  impeded  my  movements  considerably. 
Rest,  even  for  a  brief  period,  I  must  have, 
for  I  felt  my  strength  failing,  and  knew, 
though  now  considering  my  hour  had  come, 

I  should  need  what  breath  I  had  left  for 
the  final  struggle.  A  strip  of  tall  pampas 
grass  extended  to  my  right,  reaching  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  just  as  I  noticed 
an  opening  in  it — apparently  a  cattle-path — 
for  which  I  intended  to  make,  the  audible 
thud  of  feet  behind  caused  me  to  wheel 
suddenly  round.  So  close  was  the  fore¬ 
most  of  my  half  dozen  pursuers  that  as  I 
came  to  a  standstill  he  actually  dashed  past 
me,  aiming  an  abortive  blow  at  my  head 
with  his  spear. 

Quick  as  thought  I  fired  into  his  back, 
sending  the  contents  of  my  second  barrel 
into  the  face  of  another  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  yelling,  and  warding  off  a  desperate 
cut  from  the  third,  knocked  him  senseless 
with  my  clubbed  gun.  Shaking  all  over 
with  excitement  and  want  of  breath,  a 
momentary  halt  on  the  part  of  the  others 
enabled  me  to  reload  with  my  only  two 
remaining  cartridges  ;  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  for  so  close  were  the  others  that  I  had 
to  fire  from  the  hip,  luckily  hitting  the 
nearest  in  the  knee,  and,  as  the  remaining 
two  came  on  side  by  side,  my  last  shot 
crippled  both — being  aimed  low  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  others,  who  had  again  emerged 
from  the  jungle,  little  imagining  such  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  chase,  now  detached  a  full 
dozen  of  their  number,  but  as  I  knew  most 
of  those  were  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
their  dead  and  wounded — the  invariable 
custom  of  the  Looshais  —  I  felt  I  should 
have  a  chance.  Long  ere  they  were  half 
way  towards  me  I  had  recovered  my  breath, 
and  hasty  reflection  showing  what  fearful 
odds  I  should  have  to  contend  with,  I  seized 
one  of  my  fallen  enemies’  spear  and  dliao — 
or  bill-hook — and  bolted  down  the  path  in 
the  pampas  grass,  turning  at  the  entrance, 
and  thankful  to  see  I  had  a  capital  start ; 

I  was  soon  through  the  strip,  and  fling¬ 
ing  my  now  useless  gun  far  into  the  grass 
I  ran  along  the  opposite  side,  husbanding 
my  strength  for  another  trial  of  speed  if 
they  should  follow  me  when  no  longer 
under  its  friendly  shelter. 

As  I  neared  the  end  of  the  strip  of  grass, 

I  edged  away  into  the  open,  and  then  put 
on  a  fresh  spurt  till  I  had  gained  a  clear 
enough  distance  to  look  round  without  dan¬ 
ger  and  to  recover  breath. 

They  had  not  followed  through  the  grass, 
so  I  dropped  into  a  walk,  ready  for  flight  in 


case  they  might  have  been  running  parallel 
to  me  on  their  side  of  the  pampas. 

The  country  was  interspersed  with  clum]  is 
of  trees  and  belts  of  grass  ;  and  having 
fully  distanced,  as  I  hoped,  all  pursuit,  [ 
paused  beliind  a  clump  of  trees,  from  which 
I  could  command  a  good  view  of  the 
only  two  points  from  which  the  savage 
ruffians  must  come — waiting  fully  live 
minutes. 

1  had  just  turned  to  resume  my  journey 
— for  I  ielt  the  reaction,  consequent  on  the 
tremendous  exertions  of  the  morning,  set¬ 
ting  in — when  the  faint  click  of  a  pony’s 
hoofs  on  the  hard  ground  caught  my  ear. 
Overjoyed  at  the  sound,  1  hurried  forward, 
soon  spying  a  brother  planter,  who,  it  seems, 
was  on  his  way  to  breakfast  with  us.  As  I 
presented  myself  he  reined  up,  staring  at 
me  in  blank  amazement,  with  an  uneasy 
look  on  his  face  as  he  glanced  at  the  for 
midable  weapons  I  carried,  as  if  doubtful 
of  my  sanity  ;  but,  laying  my  hand  on  his 
pony’s  mane,  I  gasped  out,  “  Let  us  get 
into  the  open,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all.” 

I  felt  myself  fainting,  so  implored  him  to 
ride  as  hard  as  he  could  to  the  guard  and 
tell  them  our  factory  had  been  cut  up.  I 
remember  no  more  till  returning  conscious 
ness  found  me  supported  in  the  arms  of  my 
friend,  while  an  officer  was  endeavouring  to 
make  me  swallow  some  brandy  from  a 
flask ;  grouped  around  were  some  fifty 
sepoys,  some  of  whom  were  constructing  a 
rude  ambulance  of  their  rifles. 

On  coming  slowly  to,  I  was  enabled  to 
give  a  more  coherent  account  than  it  seems 
1  had  before  been  able,  but  it  was  sufficient. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate.  Carefully 
borne  on  rifles,  across  which  stout  stems  of 
grass  had  been  laid,  I  reached  the  adjacent 
plantation  in  a  state  more  dead  than  alive, 
hovering  many  days  between  life  and  death 
in  wild,  delirious  fever,  learning  on  reco¬ 
very  the  horrid  details  of  the  sack  of  our 
factory,  and  the  events  that  led  to  my  own 
almost  miraculous  preservation. 

The  whole  place  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground,  forty  of  the  coolies,  mostly  women, 
had  been  carried  off  to  the  mountains,  while 
so  expeditious  had  the  savage  hill  warriors 
been  that,  ere  the  troops  reached  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  the  retreat  had  been  effected 
(with  the  dead  and  wounded)  and  the 
plantation  guard,  outnumbered  by  fifty  to 
one,  had  been  powerless  to  prevent  the  mas 
sacre  of  seventy  people,  whose  headless 
trunks  lay  scattered  about  among  the 
charred  ruins  of  the  houses,  when  the  rein¬ 
forcements  with  whom  I  had  fallen  in 
arrived. 

My  senior  had  remained  in  the  tree  until 
nightfall,  when,  hearing  the  bugle-call  of 
the  troops  at  the  plundered  factory,  he  had 
made  his  way  thither.  He  escaped  the 
brain  fever  that  nearly  brought  me  to  death’s 
door,  but  it  was  many  months  ere  he  also 
could  resume  his  duties,  and  our  employers 
were  considerate  enough  to  provide  us  both 
with  situations  of  equal  value  in  a  more 
civilised  part  of  the  district  when  completely 
restored  to  health.  Happily  these  scenes 
are  things  of  the  past,  and  the  wild  hillmen 
of  the  Indian  frontier  are  rapidly  becoming 
civilised  ;  but  the  planters  in  the  remote 
localities  five-and- twenty  years  ago  were 
frequently  compelled  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  with  ponies,  saddled  and  bridled, 
ready  in  the  verandah,  and  more  than  one 
tombstone  in  the  Cachar  cemetery  bears  the 
record,  “Murdered  by  the  Looshais,  or 
Nagas.”  o.  \v. 
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Mable  (Canada). — We  are  always  pleased  to  hear 
Iroro  our  friends  across  the  water.  Your  parrot 
ought  to  begin  to  learn  talking  at  two  years. 
Many  do  before.  Give  Mm  a  chili  or  two  now  and 
then. 

1?.  J.  Reeves.' — Give  your  magpie  freedom  nearly  all 
day.  Feed  on  everything.  Teach  to  talk  by 
repeating  words  every  morning  to  him. 

J.  Bingham.— Guinea-pigs  are  intelligent,  but  never 
over-bright  or  demonstrative  in  their  affection. 
They  breed  all  the  year  round.  No,  let  the  boar 
remain ;  he  attends  to  the  young.  By  the  size. 
The  young  are  born  covered  with  hair  and  looking 
five  years  old. 

Hunter. — Better  ask  a  stableman.  The  feeding 
depends  on  the  work  the  pony  does. 

Kormak  the  Viking. — Your  questions  would  take 
a  column  to  answer  usefully.  Any  ordinary 
natural  history  book  may  be  consulted.  Wounds 
in  birds  heal  easily.  If  there  be  any  bad  smell 
nse  a  little  Candy's  Fluid  in  water. 

G.  T. — Use  a  lotion  of  water  two  ounces,  dilute 
nitric  acid  twenty  drops,  and  liquid  extract  of 
opium  ten  grains.  If  there  be  discharge,  let  it  out 
with  a  fine-pointed  clean  needle. 

F.  B.  Phipps. — Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  and  we  think 
also  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  170.  Strand,  London,  publish 
books  on  Canaries.  The  former  is  a  very  large 
book. 

Snip. — If  we  were  to  publish  your  “  cure  for  dis¬ 
temper"  we  would  kill  dogs  by  the  score.  Dis¬ 
temper  has  no  cure.  We  treat  symptoms  and 
guide  the  canine  patient  through  it— and  nursing 
is  half  the  battle. 

Would-be  Tom:  Edwards. — 1.  The  bones  are  sim¬ 
ply  boiled,  cleaned,  and  wired.  2.  What  kind  of 
crustaceans  do  you  refer  to  ? 

.ROundback  and  Others. —We  will 
answer  indirectly.  Look  out  for 
our  article  on  Athletics. 


Robuii. — 1.  Change  the 
feeding  of  your  cocka¬ 
too.  Give  fresh  bread 
and  milk  every  day, 
and  a  chili  or  two 
daily.  Hub  bare  parts 
with  a  little  olive-oil. 
Give  no  hemp.  2. 
“Lieutenant"  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “leftenaut." 

Monthly  Subscriber, 
— It  is  so  unusual  an 
accident  that  we  could 
not  give  advice  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  rabbit. 

H.  Arthur.— Shredded 
meat,  garden  worms, 
insects,  fruit,  and  Ger¬ 
man  paste. 

Boy  and  Pug.— Yon 
can  only  teach  it 
to  be  clean  by 
gentleness,  watch¬ 
fulness,  and  firm¬ 
ness.  Do  not  be 
rough,  but  show  it 
the  fault,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after 
turn  it  out. 
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Winter’s  Farewell. 


THE  MIDDY  AND  THE 


MOORS. 


By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE  MIDDY  OBTAINS  A 
DECIDED  ADVANCE,  AND  MAKES  PETER 
THE  GREAT  HIS  CONFIDANT. 


Many  months  passed,  after  the  events 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  before 
George  Foster  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  again  with  Hugh  Sommers,  and 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  he  had  the 
chance  of  another  interview  with  the 
daughter. 


Gradually  something  white  appeared  in  the  aperture.1 
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Indeed,  he  was  beginning  to  despair 
of  ever  again  seeing  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  it  required  the  utmost 
enei'gy  and  the  most  original  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  hopeful  nature  on  the  part  of 
his  faithful  friend  to  prevent  his  giving 
way  altogether,  and  having,  as  Peter 
expressed  it,  “  anoder  lit  ob  de  blues.” 

At  last  fortune  favoured  him.  He 
was  busy  in  the  garden  one  day  plant¬ 
ing  flowers,  when  Peter  came  to  him 
and  said  : — 

“  I’s  got  news  for  you  to-day,  Geo’ge.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  middy,  with  a 
weary  sigh  ;  “  what  may  your  news 
be  ?  ” 

“You  ’member  dat  pictur’  ob  de 
coffee-house  in  de  town  what  you  doo’d?” 

“Yes,  now  you  mention  it,  I  do, 
though  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.” 

“Ah  !  but  1  not  forgit  !im  !  Well, 
yesterday  I  tuk  it  to  inassa,  an’  he  bery 
much  pleased.  He  say,  bring  you  up 
to  de  house,  an’  he  gib  you  some  work 
to  do.” 

“I  wish,”  returned  Foster,  “that  he’d 
ask  me  to  make  a  portrait  of  little 
Hester  Sommers  !” 

“You  forgit,  Geo’ge,  de  Moors  neber 
git  deir  portraits  doo’d.  Dey  ’fraid  ob 
de  evil  eye.” 

“  Well,  when  are  we  to  go  up  ?  ” 

“  Now — I  jist  come  for  you.” 

Throwing  down  his  garden  tools, 
Foster  followed  the  negro  to  the  house, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  small  chamber, 
the  light  of  which  was  rendered  soft 
and  mellow  by  the  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  through  which  it  passed.  These 
windows  were  exceedingly  small — not 
more  than  a  foot  high  by  eight  inches 
broad — and  they  were  placed  in  the 
walls  at  a  height  of  nine  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground.  The  walls 
of  the  room  were  decorated  with  richly- 
coloured  tiles,  and  the  door  was  of 
white  marble,  but  the  paid  that  at¬ 
tracted  our  hero  most  was  the  ceiling, 
which  was  arched,  according  to  Moorish 
form,  and  enriched  with  elaborate  de¬ 
signs  in  stucco — if  not  in  white  marble, 
the  difference  being  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  On  the  marble  door  lay 
several  shawls,  richly  embroidered  in 
coloured  silk  and  gold,  a  pair  of  small 
scarlet  slippers,  covered  with  gold 
thread,  a  thin  veil,  and  several  cushions 
of  different  sizes.  On  one  of  these  last 
reposed  a  little  tame  gazelle,  whose 
bright  eyes  greeted  the  two  slaves  with 
an  inquiring  look  as  they  entered. 

From  all  these  things  Foster  judged 
that  this  was  one  of  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  wondered  much  that  he  had 
been  admitted  into  such  a  jealously 
guarded  sanctuary,  but  relieved  his 
mind  by  setting  it  down  to  that  eccen¬ 
tricity  for  which  Ben-Ahmed  was 
noted. 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion  when  a  door  opened,  and  Ben- 
Ahmed  himself  entered  with  the  sketch 
of  the  coffee-house  in  his  hand. 

“  Tell  him,”  said  the  Moor  to  Peter, 
“  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  this 
drawing,  and  wish  him  to  make  one,  a 
little  larger  in  size,  of  this  room.  Let 
him  put  into  it  everything  that  he  sees. 
He  will  find  paper  in  that  portfolio,  and 
all  else  that  he  requires  on  this  otto¬ 
man.  Let  him  take  time,  and  do  it  well. 
He  need  not  work  in  the.  garden  while 
thus  employed.” 


Pointing  to  the  various  things  to 
which  he  referred,  the  Moor  turned  and 
left  the  apartment. 

“Now,  Geo’ge,  what  you  t’ink  ob  all 
dat  1  ”  asked  Peter,  with  a  broad  grin, 
when  he  had  translated  the  Moor’s 
orders. 

“  Eeally  I  don’t  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  step  up¬ 
wards,  as  compared  with  working  in 
the  garden  ;  but  then,  don’t  you  see, 
Peter,  it  will  give  me  much  less  of  your 
company,  which  will  be  a  tremendous 
drawback.” 

“  Das  well  said.  You ’s  kite  right.  I 
hab  notice  from  de  fus’  dat  you  hab  a 
well-constitooted  mind,  an’  appruciates 
de  value  ob  friendship.  I  lub  your 
smood  face,  Geo’ge  !  ” 

“I  hope  you  love  more  of  me  than 
my  smooth  face,  Peter,”  returned  the 
middy,  “otherwise  your  love  won’t  con¬ 
tinue,  for  there  are  certain  indications 
on  my  upper  lip  which  assure  me  that 
the  smoothness  won’t  last  long  ” 

“  Hoi’  your  tongue,  sar  !  What  you 
go  on  jabberin’  so  to  me  when  you’s  got 
work  to  do,  sar  !  ”  said  Peter,  fiercely, 
with  a  threatening  motion  of  his  fist. 
“  Go  to  work  at  once,  you  white  slabe !” 

Our  hero  was  taken  aback  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  this  sudden  explosion,  but  the 
presence  of  a  negro  girl,  who  had 
entered  softly  by  a  door  at  his  back, 
at  once  revealed  to  him  the  truth  that 
Peter  the  Great  had  donned  the  garb  of 
the  hypocrite.  Although  unused  and 
very  much  averse  to  such  costume,  he 
felt  compelled  in  some  degree  to  adopt 
it,  and,  bowing  his  head,  not  only 
humbly,  but  in  humiliation,  he  went 
silently  towards  his  drawing  materials, 
while  the  girl  placed  a  tumbler  of  water 
on  a  small  table  and  retired. 

Turning  round,  he  found  that  Peter 
had  also  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

At  first  he  imagined  that  the  water 
was  meant  for  his  refreshment,  but  on 
examining  the  materials  on  the  ottoman 
he  found  a  box  of  water-colour  paints, 
which  accounted  for  its  being  sent. 

Although  George  Foster  had  never 
been  instructed  in  painting,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  natural  talent,  and 
was  intensely  fond  of  the  art.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  delight  which 
he  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  day 
that  he  began  to  arrange  his  materials 
and  set  about  this  new  and  congenial 
work. 

Among  other  things  he  found  a  small 
easel,  which  had  a  very  Anglican  aspect 
about  it.  Wondering  how  it  had  got 
there,  he  set  it  up,  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  it,  tried  various  parts  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  best  position 
for  a  picture,  and  went  through  that 
interesting  series  of  steppings  back  and 
puttings  of  the  head  on  one  side  which 
seem  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
true  art. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  profound 
silence  of  that  luxurious  apartment, 
with  its  “  dim  religious  light,”  now 
glancing  at  the  rich  ceiling,  anon  at 
the  fair  sheet  of  paper,  he  chanced  to 
look  below  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
and  observed,  through  the  legs  of  the 
easel,  that  the  gorgeous  eyes  of  the 
gazelle  were  fixed  on  him  in  apparent 
wonder. 

He  advanced  to  it  at  once,  holding- 
out  a  hand  coaxingly.  The  pretty 


creature  allowed  him  to  approach 
within  a  few  inches,  and  then  bounded 
from  its  cushion  like  a  tiling  of  india- 
rubber  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  it  faced  about  and  gazed  again. 

“  You  gaze  well,  pretty  creature,” 
thought  the  embryo  artist.  “Perhaps 
that’s  the  origin  of  your  name  ! 
Humph  !  you  won’t  .come  to  me  1  ” 

The  latter  part  of  his  thoughts  he  ex¬ 
pressed  aloud,  but  the  animal  made  no 
response.  It  evidently  threw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  taking  the  initiative  on 
the  man. 

Our  middy  was  natui’ally  persevering 
in  character.  Laying  aside  his  pencil, 
he  sat  down  on  the  marble  floor,  put  on 
his  most  seductive  expression,  held  out 
his  hand  gently,  and  muttered  soft 
encouragements — such  as,  “  Now  then, 
Spunkie,  come  here,  an’  don’t  be  silly  ” 
— and  the  like.  But  “  Spunkie  ”  still 
stood  immovable  and  gazed. 

Then  the  middy  took  to  advancing  in 
a  sitting  posture  —  after  a  manner 
known  to  infants  —  at  the  same  time 
intensifying  the  urbanity  of  his  look 
and  the  wheedlement  of  his  tone.  The 
gazelle  suffered  him  to  approach  until 
his  fingers  were  within  an  inch  of  its 
nose.  There  the  middy  stopped.  He 
had  studied  animal  nature.  He  was 
aware  that  it  tabes  two  to  love  as  well 
as  to  quarrel.  He  resolved  to  wait. 
Seeing  this,  the  gazelle  timidly  advanced 
its  little  nose  and  touched  his  finger. 
He  scratched,  gently  !  Spunkie  seemed 
to  like  it.  He  scratched  progressively 
up  its  forehead.  Spunkie  evidently 
enjoyed  it.  He  scratched  behind  its 
ear,  and — the  victory  was  gained  !  Tlie 
gazelle,  dismissing  all  fear,  advanced 
and  rubbed  its  graceful  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  Well,  you  a/re  a  nice  little  beast,” 
said  Foster,  as  he  fondled  it  ;  “whoever 
owns  you  must  be  very  kind  to  you, 
but  I  can’t  afford  to  waste  more  time 
with  you.  Must  get  to  work.” 

He  rose  and  returned  to  his  easel 
while  the  gazelle  trotted  to  its  cushion 
and  lay  down — to  sleep  ?  perchance  to 
dream  ? — no,  to  gaze,  as  before,  but  in 
mitigated  wonder. 

The  amateur  painter-slave  now  ap¬ 
plied  himself  diligently  to  his  work 
with  ever-increasing  interest ;  yet  not 
altogether  without  an  uncomfortable 
and  humiliating  conviction  that  if  he 
did  not  do  it  with  reasonable  rapidity 
and  give  moderate  satisfaction  lie  ran 
the  chance  of  being  “  whacked  ”  if  not 
worse  ! 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  we 
are  drawing  the  longbow  here,  and 
making  these  Moors  to  be  more  cruel 
than  they  really  were.  Though  Ben- 
Ahmed  was  an  amiable  specimen,  he 
was  not  a  typical  Algerine,  for  cruelty 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind  was  often  per¬ 
petrated  by  the.se  monsters  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  trivial  offences  in  those  days. 
At  the  present  hour  there  stands  in  the 
great  square  of  Algiers  an  imposing 
mosque,  which  was  designed  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  slave — an  architect — whose  head 
was  cut  off  because  he  liad  built  it — 
whether  intentionally  or  accidentally 
we  know  not—  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ! 

For  some  hours  Foster  worked  unin¬ 
terruptedly  with  his  pencil,  for  he 
believed,  like  our  great  Turner  in  his 
earlier  days  (though  Turner’s  sun  had 


not  yet  arisen  ! ),  that  the  preliminary 
■drawing  for  a  picture  cannot  be  too 
carefully  or  elaborately  done. 

After  having  bumped  himself  against 
the  wall  twice,  and  tripped  over  an 
ottoman  once — to  the  gazelle’s  intense 
surprise — in  his  efforts  to  take  an 
artistic  view  of  his  work,  Foster  at  last 
laid  down  his  pencil,  stretched  himself 
to  his  full  height  with  his  hands  in  the 
air  by  way  of  relaxation,  and  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  remember  that  midday  meals 
were  not  unknown  to  man,  when  the 
negress  before  mentioned  entered  with 
a  small  round  brass  tray  on  which  were 
two  covered  dishes.  The  middy  lowered 
his  hands  in  prompt  confusion,  for  he 
had  not  attained  to  the  Moor’s  sublime 
indifference  to  the  opinion  or  thoughts 
of  slaves. 

He  was  about  to  speak,  but  checked 
the  impulse.  It  was  wiser  to  hold  his 
tongue !  A  kindliness  of  disposition, 
however,  induced  him  to  smile  and  nod. 
Attentions  which  impelled  the  negress, 
as  she  retired,  to  display  her  teeth  and 
gums  to  an  extent  that  no  one  would 
believe  if  we  were  to  describe  it. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  dishes  contained  a  savoury  com¬ 
pound  of  rice  and  chicken,  with  plenty 
of  butter  and  other  substances — some  of 
which  were  sweet. 

The  other  dish  contained  little  rolls 
of  bread.  Both  dishes  appeared  to 
Foster  to  be  made  of  embossed  gold — or 
brass,  but  he  knew  and  cared  not  which. 
Coffee  in  a  cup  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  egg  was  his  beverage.  While 
engaged  with  the  savoury  and  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected  meal,  our  hero  felt 
his  elbow  touched.  Looking  round  he 
saw  the  gazelle  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  in  its  beautiful  eyes  that 
said  plainly,  “(rive  me  my  share.” 

“You  shall  have  it,  my  dear,”  said 
the  artist,  handing  the  creature  a  roll, 
witli  which  it  retired  contentedly  to  its 
cushion. 

“  Perhaps,”  thought  the  youth,  as  he 
pensively  sipped  his  coffee,  “  this  room 
may  be  sometimes  used  by  Hester  !  It 
obviously  forms  part  of  the  seraglio. 
Strange  old  fellow,  Ben- Ahmed,  to  allow 
men  like  me  to  invade  such  a  place.” 

The  thought  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem  somehow  suggest  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  when  poor  George  got  upon 
this  pair  of  rails  he  was  apt  to  be  run 
away  with,  and  to  forget  time  and 
place.  The  reverie  into  which  he  wan¬ 
dered  was  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
gazelle  asking  for  more.  As  there  was 
no  more,  it  was  fain  to  content  itself 
with  a  pat  on  the  head  as  the  painter 
rose  to  resume  his  work. 

The  drawing  was  by  this  time  all 
pencilled  in  most  elaborately,  and  the 
middy  opened  the  water-colour  box  to 
examine  the  paints.  As  he  did  so,  lie 
again  remarked  on  the  familiar  Eng¬ 
lish  look  of  the  materials,  and  was 
about  to  begin  rubbing  down  a  little  of 
one  of  the  cakes — moist  colours  had  not 
been  invented — when  he  observed  some 
writing  in  red  paint  on  the  back  of  the 
palette.  He  started  and  flushed,  while 
his  heart  beat  faster,  for  the  writing 
was,  “  Expect  me.  Rub  this  out.  II.  S.” 

What  could  this  mean?  H.  8. 1  Hester 
Sommers  of  course.  It  was  simple — too 
simple.  He  wished  for  more — like  the 
o-azelle.  Like  it,  too,  he  got  no  more. 
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After  gazing  at  the  writing  until  every 
letter  was  burnt  into  his  memory,  he 
obeyed  the  order  and  rubbed  it  out. 
Then,  in  a  disturbed  and  anxious  frame 
of  mind,  he  tried  to  paint,  casting  many 
a  glance,  not  only  at  his  subject,  but  at 
the  two  doors  which  opened  into  the 
room. 

At  last  one  of  the  doors  opened — not 
the  one  he  happened  to  be  looking  at, 
however.  He  started  up,  overturned 
his  stool,  and  all  but  knocked  down  the 
easel,  as  the  negress  re-entered  to  re¬ 
move  the  refreshment-tray.  She  called 
to  the  gazelle  as  she  went  out.  It 
bounded  lightly  after  her,  and  the  young 
painter  was  left  alone  to  recover  his 
composure. 

“  Ass  that  I  am  !  ”  he  said,  knitting 
his  brows,  clenching  his  teeth,  and  put¬ 
ting  a  heavy  dab  of  crimson-lake  on 
the  ceiling  ! 

At  that  moment  the  other  door 
opened,  yet  so  gently  and  slightly  that 
lie  would  not  have  observed  it  but  for 
the  sharp  line  of  light  which  it  let 
through.  Determined  not  to  lie  again 
taken  by  surprise,  he  became  absorbed 
in  putting  little  unmeaning  lines  round 
the  dab  of  lake — not  so  busily,  however, 
as  to  prevent  his  casting  rapid  furtive 
glances  at  the  opening  door. 

Gradually  something  white  appeared 
in  the  aperture — it  was  a  veil.  Some¬ 
thing  blue — it  was  an  eye.  Something 
quite  beyond  description  lovely — it  was 
Hester  herself,  looking — if  such  be  con¬ 
ceivable — like  a  scared  angel  ! 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Foster  !”  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  half-whisper,  running  lightly  in,  and 
holding  up  a  finger  by  way  of  caution, 
“  I  have  so  longed  to  see  you — ” 

“  So  have  I,”  interrupted  the  delighted 
middy.  “  Dear  H —  ah — Miss  Sommers, 
I  mean,  I  felt  sure  that — that — this  must 
be  your  room — no,  what’s  it’s  name  1 
boudoir  ;  and  the  gazell — ” 

“Yes,  yes — oh!  never  mind  that,” 
interrupted  the  girl,  impatiently.  “  My 
father — darling  father  ! — any  news  of 
him  2” 

Blushing  with  shame  that  he  should 
have  thought  of  his  own  feelings  before 
her  anxieties,  Foster  dropped  the  little 
hand  which  he  had  already  grasped, 
and  hastened  to  tell  of  the  meeting  with 
her  father  in  the  Kasba — the  ease  with 
which  he  had  recognised  him  from  her 
description,  and  the  few  hurried  words 
of  comfort  he  had  been  able  to  convey 
before  the  slave-driver  interfered. 

Tears  were  coursing  each  other  ra¬ 
pidly  down  Hester’s  cheeks  while  he 
was  speaking  ;  yet  they  were  not  tears 
of  unmingled  grief. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Foster  !  ”  she  said,  seizing 
the  middy’s  hand,  and  kissing  it,  “how 
shall  I  ever  thank  you  1  ” 

Before  she  could  add  another  word, 
an  unlucky  touch  of  Foster's  heel  laid 
the  easel,  with  an  amazing  clatter,  flat 
on  the  marble  floor  !  Hester  bounded 
through  the  doorway  more  swiftly  than 
her  own  gazelle,  slammed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  vanished  like  a  vision. 

Poor  Foster  !  Although  young  and 
enthusiastic,  he  was  not  a  coxcomb. 
The  thrill  in  the  hand  that  had  been 
kissed  told  him  plainly  that  he  was 
hopelessly  in  love  !  But  a  dull  weight 
on  his  heart  told  him,  he  thought  as 
plainly,  that  Hester  was  not  in  the  same 
condition. 
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“  Dear  child  !  ”  he  said,  as  he  slowly 
gathered  up  the  drawing  materials,  “  if 
that  innocent,  transparent,  almost  in¬ 
fantine  creature  had  been  old  enough 
to  fall  in  love  she  would  sooner  have 
hit  me  on  the  nose  with  her  lovely  fist 
than  have  kissed  my  great  ugly  paw — 
even  though  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
joy  at  hearing  about  her  father.” 

Having  replaced  the  easel  and  draw¬ 
ing,  he  seated  himself  on  an  ottoman, 
put  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  laid  his 
forehead  in  his  hands,  and  began  to 
meditate  aloud. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  with  a  profound  sigh, 
“I  love  her — that’s  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
and  she  does  not  love  me — that’s  clearer 
than  daylight.  Unrequited  love  !  That’s 
what  I’ve  come  to  !  Nevertheless,  I’m 
not  in  wild  despair.  How’s  that?  I 
don’t  want  to  shoot  or  drown  myself. 
How’s  that  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  want 
to  live  and  rescue  her.  I  could  serve  or 
die  for  that  child  with  pleasure — with¬ 
out  even  the  reward  of  a  smile  !  There 
must  be  something  peculiar  here.  Is  it 
— can  it  be  Platonic  love  1  Of  course 
that  must  be  it.  Yes,  I’ve  often  heard 
and  read  of  that  sort  of  love  before.  I 
know  it  now,  and — and — I  rather  like 
it  !” 

“  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  did,  Geo’ge,” 
said  a  deep  voice  beside  him. 

George  started  up  with  a  face  of 
scarlet. 

“  Peter  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  fiercely,  “  did 
you  hear  me  speak  ?  What  did  you 
hear ?  ” 

“  Hallo !  Geo’ge,  don’t  squeeze  my 
arm  so  ?  You’s  hurtin’  me.  1  hear  you 
say  somet’ing  ’bout  plotummik  lub,  but 
what  sort  o’  lub  that  may  be  is  more  n 
I  kin  tell.” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  is  all  you — but 
come,  Peter,  I  should  have  no  secrets 
from  you.  The  truth  is”  (he  whispered 
low  here),  “I  have  seen  Hester  Som¬ 
mers — here,  in  this  room,  not  half  an 
hour  ago — and — and  I  feel  that  1  am 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her — Platonic- 
ally,  that  is — but  I  fear  you  won’t 
understand  what  that  means — ” 

The  midshipman  stopped  abruptly 
For  the  first  time  since  they  became 
acquainted  he  saw  a  giave  expression 
of  decided  disapproval  on  the  face  of 
his  sable  friend. 

“  Geo’ge,”  said  Peter,  solemnly,  “  you 
tell  me  you  hab  took  ’vantage  ob  bein’ 
invited  to  your  master’s  house  to  make 
lub — plo-plotununikilly  or  oderwise — to 
your  master’s  slabe  ?  ” 

“No,  Peter,  I  told  you  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  meeting  with  Hester  was 
purely  accidental — at  least  it  was  none 
of  my  seeking — and  I  did  not  make  love 
to  her —  ” 

“Did  she  make  lub  to  you,  Geo’ge — 
plo-plotununikilly  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  She  came  to  ask 
about  her  poor  father,  and  I  saw  that 
she  is  far  too  young  to  think  of  falling 
in  love  at  all.  What  I  said  was  that  I 
have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love,  and  that 
as  I  cannot  hope  that  she  will  ever  be — 
be  mine ,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
love  her  hopelessly,  but  loyally,  to  the 
end  of  life,  and  serve  or  die  for  her  if 
need  be.” 

“  Oh  !  das  all  right,  Geo’ge.  If  dat’s 
what  you  calls  plo-plotummik  lub — lub 
away,  my  boy,  as  hard’s  you  kin.  Same 
time,  I’s  not  kite  so  sure  dat  she’s  too 
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young  to  lub.  An’  t’ings  ain’t  allers  as 
hopeless  as  dey  seems.  But  now,  what’s 
dis  you  bin  do  here  ?  My  !  How  pritty. 
Oh  !  das  real  bootiful.  But  what’s  you 
got  in  de  ceiling — de  sun,  eh  ?” 

He  pointed  to  the  dab  of  crimson- 
lake. 

Foster  explained  that  it  was  merely 
a  “  bit  of  colour.” 
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“  Ob  course !  A  cow  wid  half  an  eye 
could  see  dat  !  ” 

“Well — but  I  mean — it’s  a  sort  of — a 
kind  of — tone  to  paint  ujd  to.” 

“  H’m  !  das  strange  now.  I  don’t  hear 
no  sound,  nowhar  !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  it’s  a  shadow,  Peter.” 

“  Geo’ge,”  said  the  negro,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  “I  do  t’ink  your  plo-plotum- 


mik  lub  hab  disagreed  wid  you.  Come 
’long  to  de  kitchen  an’hab  your  supper — 
it's  all  ready.” 

So  saying,  he  went  off  with  his  friend 
and  confidant  to  the  culinary  region, 
which  was  also  the  salle  a  manger  of  the 
slaves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 

OK,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 

By  Charles  Deslys. 

Part  I. 

CHAPTER  III. 


FTIhe  Rhine  was  the  “  Old  Rhine  ”  even 
J_  in  the  ninth  century.  Even  then 
it  was  the  great  historical  river  of  the 
West.  It  had  given  passage  to  the 
Kymri  and  the  Gauls,  and  it  had  borne 
on  its  bosom  the  Romans  of  Csesar. 
Two  centuries  of  pagan  civilisation  had 
followed.  Then  the  Cross  had  been 
planted  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Theban 
legion  had  sanctified  its  waters.  Then 
again  had  come  the  invader. 

Saxons  and  Germans,  Visigoths,  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  Franks  had  contended  for 
its  possession,  and  spread  over  its 
valleys  and  hills.  Attila,  with  his 
Huns,  had  passed  the  last,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  invaders  were  driven  back 
in  flight  and  disorder. 

Then  the  Rhine  became  the  great 
I  rank  river.  The  river  of  the  great  Karl, 
who  twenty  times  made  it  the  scene  of 
his  magnificent  departures  and  trium¬ 
phant  returns.  Then  suddenly  all  was 
silent ;  the  great  emperor  was  dead. 
And  for  the  first  time  for  centuries  the 
river  was  at  rest. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  June,  833,  to¬ 


wards  the  evening,  that  Count  Efflam 
reached  the  spot  named  by  the  monk  on 


from  the  narrow  path  between  the 
rocks  which  then  hid  the  main  road  to 
the  west. 

In  the  boat  were  three  men — two 
rowers  and  a  knight. 

The  rowers  were  negroes,  dull  of 
countenance,  and  deformed  in  person. 
They  were  slaves. 

The  master,  with  his  reddish  beard, 
and  boldly  cut  features,  and  his  eyes  of 
the  colour  of  the  sea,  was  evidently 
some  high  -  born  Saxon.  Strength, 
beauty,  bravery,  intelligence  and  power 
were  his  ;  but  although  still  young,  the 
wrinkles  at  his  brows,  the  pallor  of  his 
face,  and  the  bitterness  of  Iris  smile  be¬ 
trayed  inward  trouble  and  despair. 

Seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
wrapped  in  an  ample  chlamys,  or  cloak, 
of  brown,  he  was  lost  in  reverie. 

When  the  boat  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream  he  stood  up,  took  from  the 
thwart  an  iron  helmet,  and  with  it  hid 
his  face. 

Meanwhile,  Efflam  and  his  companions 
had  dismounted,  and  with  mute  admira¬ 
tion  gazed  on  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  lay  before  them.  Above  and 
below  the  high  scarped  banks  joined 
as  they  touched  the  horizon  and  made 
the  river  into  a  lovely  lake,  framed  in 
black  basalt  carved  here  and  there 
into  strange  shapes,  and  enpurpled  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  In  mid¬ 
stream  with  the  waters  foaming  round 
it  was  the  Island  of  Nonnenwerth,  with 
a  screen  of  poplars  rising  from  its  green 
banks,  behind  which  lay  a  convent 
where  the  bell  was  ringing  for  even¬ 
ing  prayer.  The  sound  amid  solitude 
mingled  harmoniously  with  the  murmur 
of  the  waters  and  the  sigh  of  the  winds. 

T1  ie  boat  came  to  tlie  shore. 


“  Amaury  and  Berenger  took  their  places  in  the  boat.’ 


the  left  bank.  He  was  punctual  to  the 
day  and  the  hour. 

A  boat  immediately  put  off  from  the 
right  bank,  and  rowed  towards  the 
j  travellers,  who  had  suddenly  emerged 


“France  and  Karl !”  said  a  deep  voice 
from  beneath  the  knight’s  helmet. 

“  Karl  and  France !”  answered  Efflam, 
half  drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath. 
“  Come  !  ” 
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And  already  the  man  in  the  brown 
mantle  had  motioned  to  the  rowers  to 
return.  The  count  pointed  to  the  bank, 
when  the  twins  came  forward  and  gave 
the  password. 


Amaury  and  Berenger,  with  a  similar 
feeling  of  half-recognition,  took  their 
places  in  the  boat. 

Landrik  received  his  orders  to  wait 
on  the  left  bank  for  his  master’s  return, 


face,  silence  reigned  among  the  passen¬ 
gers.  But  when  they  reached  mid¬ 
stream  the  knight  in  the  brown  mantle 
raised  the  visor  of  liis  helmet,  and 
exclaimed,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 


“  On  the  coffin  was  a  sword  like  the  other  swords." 


“  But  there  are  two  of  them !  ”  ob¬ 
jected  the  unknown. 

“  They  are  the  sons  of  Count  Bayard,” 
said  Efflam.  “  When  he  died — ” 

“Bayard!  Dead!  His  sons!  Let 
them  come,”  said  the  voice  from  the 
helmet,  now  no  longer  disguised,  and 
which  Efflam,  with  a  start,  seemed  to 
remember. 


and  to  take  the  horses  under  shelter  of  ; 
a  certain  clump  of  pine-trees,  where  he  | 
found  already  gathered  a  numerous 
company  of  squires  and  pages,  and  j 
mules  and  horses,  and,  apart  from  the 
rest,  thirteen  of  those  gigantic  war-  i 
steeds  whose  race  is  now  extinct. 

As  the  boat  put  off,  and  while  from 
the  bank  it  was  possible  to  recognise  a 


had  kept  himself  in  restraint  long 
enough, 

“  And  now,  my  friends,  face  to  face, 
and  hand  to  hand  !  ” 

“Count  Itobert!”  said  Efflam.  “I 
thought  so!” 

And  the  old  comrades  in  arms  em¬ 
braced  in  Frankish  fashion. 

The  twins  bowed  respectfully  at  the 
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famous  name  they  heard.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  at  one  another,  they  said  in  an 
undertone, 

“  The  brother  of  Genevieve,  our  play¬ 
mate.’' 

Immediately  Count  Robert  turned 
towards  them,  and  greeted  them 
heartily. 

“And  now,  boys,”  he  said,  “tell  me 
about  your  father.  What  was  his  last 
thought  ? ” 

Amaury  and  Berenger,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  told  how  he  had  conquered 
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seven  other  figures  in  glittering  mail. 
The  torch  was  held  by  a  monk  whose 
cowl  hid  his  features,  but-  whom  Efflam 
recognised  at  once  as  the  messenger  at 
Glay. 

“  The  twelve  swords  are  here  !  ”  said 
he,  in  a  voice  of  command,  “  Honour 
to  you,  noble  knights,  that  you  have 
remembered  your  word,  and  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ties  of  family,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  distances,  and  the 
perils  and  hindrances,  you  have  found 
means  to  be  punctual  to  our  rendezvous. 


“  Remembering  our  promise,  we  have 
forgotten  our  just  resentment,  and  are 
here  ready  to  take  the  sword  again.” 

Then  came  Count  Robert’s  turn,  and 
then  Count  Efflam’s,  who  at  once  an¬ 
nounced  Count  Bayard’s  death,  and 
presented  to  the  assembly  his  tv7o  sons,, 
Amaury  and  Berenger. 

“  Children,”  said  the  monk,  “  you  are 
welcome.  But  you  have  but  one  sword 
between  you  ;  fortunately  we  can  give- 
you  another.  Follow  me,  all  of  you  !  ” 

A  few  paces  from  where  he  stood  was 
a  pile  of  freshly-cut  boughs.  At  a  sign 
from  him  the  twins  cleared  them  away 
Beneath  them  was  a  coffin  ;  on  the  coffin 
was  a  sword  like  the  other  swords.  On 
it  also  was  a  plate  of  black  marble  on 
which  Greek  characters  were  engraved. 

The  monk  held  the  torch  to  the  tablet, 
and,  addressing  the  Abbot  of  St.  Quen¬ 
tin,  he  said,  “  Hugues,  you  are  the  most 
learned  of  the  learned,  read  !  ” 

And  in  a  loud  voice  Hugues  trans¬ 
lated  as  follows : 

“I,  the  descendant  of  Julius  Cresar,. 
and  whom  the  Greeks  called  Kaloume- 
ros,  hereby  declare  that  ,  it  is  my  will  to- 
be  at  the  rendezvous,  even  after  my 
death,  and  remain  faithful  to  my  oath 
as  to  my  motto.  I  bequeath  my  mortal 
body  to  those  whose  companion  I  have 
been  ;  and  I  bequeath  this  sword  to 
him  whom  they  may  consider  the  wor¬ 
thiest  to  inherit  it.” 

Every  knee  was  bent  to  earth  around 
the  coffin  as  the  abbot  ended. 

When  they  arose  the  monk  said  to  the 
twins,  “  Children,  there  is  the  second 
sword  for  you.  Take  it.  Now  the  pha¬ 
lanx  is  complete,  for  1,  brothers,  am  the 
twelfth  !  ”  And  the  robe  and  frock  fell 
suddenly  off,  and  he  was  a  knight  in 
full  armour,  like  the  rest  of  them.  And 
lie  was  at  once  recognised.  And  every 
voice  exclaimed,  “Eginhard  !”  ‘ 

It  was  indeed  Eginhard,  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  son-in-law  of  the  great  Karl 
who  at  the  beginning  of  Lodwig’s  reign 
had  retired  from  the  court,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  fair  Emma  had  buried 
himself  alive  in  a  cloister.  If  he  had 
come  back  to-day  reappearing  with  the 
sacred  sword,  it  could  only  be  for  some- 
great  enterprise. 

All  hands  were  stretched  forth  to 
greet  him,  and  all  voices  saluted  him  as- 
chief. 

“Perhaps!”  he  said.  “But  perhaps, 
there  may  be  one  more  worthy.  And 
when  you  have  seen  him,  if  it  is  given 
us  to  see  him,  you  will  know  that  with 
him  we  shall  be  invincible.” 

“  His  name  1  His  name  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  in  an  hour.  Patience  1 
Not-  far  from  here  the  mutes  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  round  table.  Come  to  me 
there.  But  if  you  hear  this  horn  three 
times  ’’  [and  he  pointed  to  the  large  oli- 
phant  at  his  belt],  “hasten  !  He  whom 
you  will  find  with  me  will  be  our 
master  !  ” 

And  so  saying  he  strode  off  up  the  hill. 

On  the  top,  before  a  humble  cabin,  he 
found  a  hermit. 

The  hermit  was  in  an  ecstasy,  Egin¬ 
hard  approached  him  noiselessly,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  from  his  lips 
fell  the  grand  name. 

“  Roland  !  ” 

Who  does  not  know,  who  cannot 
recall  the  heroic  nephew  of  Karl  the 
Great,  the  marvellous  paladin  whom 
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Karl  and  France  !  ’  answered  Count  Robert.” 


and  died.  And,  when  the  story  was 
over,  Count  Robert  held  out  his  hand  to 
them,  saying, 

“  My  young  friends,  wherever  I  may 
be,  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  I  will. 
Your  father  saved  my  life,  and  your 
noble  mother  brought  up  my  sister  with 
you  and  made  her  a  saint.” 

And  as  the  boat  grounded  on  the 
beach  he  leapt  first  ashore. 

His  three  companions  followed  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and,  after  mooring  the  boat, 
the  black  rowers  sprang  up  the  cliff 
and  vanished  like  wild  cats. 

“  You  are  the  last  to  come,”  said  Count 
Robert.  “  But  I  only  came  a  little  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  and  I  must  go  in  front  of  you 
now,  as  the  others  before  us  have  done. 
Follow  me  !  ” 

Entering  the  tortuous  dell  that- 
opened  oust  close  by,  he  led  the  way 
into  a  wood  so  thick  that  it-  seemed  as  if 
none  could  ever  have  attempted  the 
path  before.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  struggle  through  the  trees  and 
bushes  they  reached  a  small  clearing, 
where,  under  the  dome  of  foliage,  it  was 
dark  as  night.  As  they  approached, 
two  massive  shadows  came  from  under 
the  oaks  at  the  entrance  to  the  clearing. 
They  were  two  knights  in  the  complete 
armour  of  the  time,  and  their  helmets 
had  their  visors  down. 

“France  and  Karl  ! ”  said  the  mys¬ 
terious  sentinels,  in  solemn  tones. 

“  Karl  and  F ranee  !  ”  answered  Count 
Robert-,  passing  his  three  companions  in 
front  of  him. 

A  torch  immediately  appeared,  a 
light  in  the  darkness,  and  revealed 


There  is  no  longer  need  of  mystery ; 
let  us  make  ourselves  known  to  each 
other.  Come,  then,  in  turn,  to  my  right 
hand  ;  show  your  faces,  and  give  your 
names.  They  are  the  names  and  faces 
of  men  who  will  do  great  deeds  !  ” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
hesitation.  Then  one  of  the  knights  set 
the  example. 

He  was  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  he 
seemed,  in  spite  of  his  years,  t-o  have 
lost  none  of  his  energy  and  vigour. 

“  Hei’e  is  the  sword,”  said  he,  “  you 
sent  me.  I  am  Honeric  de  Bethune.” 

And  as  he  passed  the  sword  glittered 
in  the  torchlight  while  he  returned  it  to 
its  sheath. 

The  knight  that  followed  him  was 
Guilhem  Duplessis,  who  came  from 
Aquitaine.  As  he  reached  his  old  com 
rade  Honeric  he  cordially  shook  hands 
with  him. 

The  third  was  a  paladin  in  the  flower 
of  valour  and  chivalric  beauty  It  was 
Herve  de  la  Torn’,  the  descendant  of, 
Vercingetorix,  and  the  last  chief  of  the 
heroic  nation  of  the  Arvernes. 

Then  came  Barthold  the  Frison,  the 
terrible  captain  of  the  Carlovingian 
fleet,  famous  in  the  legends  of  the  sea, 
who  for  so  long  had  defended  the  em¬ 
pire  against  the  Northmen  and  the 
Saracens. 

Then  passed  Wilha  the  Burgundian. 
To  that  illustrious  paladin  succeeded 
Hugues  and  Drogo,  the  two  bastards  of 
Charlemagne,  whom  the  Emperor  Lod- 
wig  had  driven  to  the  cloister,  and  who 
were  here  as  the  Bishop  of  Metz  and 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Quentin. 


the  poets  have  sung  of  as  a  demi-god,  as 
the  Christian  Theseus,  the  Achilles  of 
the  West1? 

Roland  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked 
fixedly  at  him  who  thus  called  him. 

“  Roland !”  said  Eginhard  with  mourn¬ 
ful  astonishment — “  Roland  !  I)o  you 
not  know  me  ?  ” 

“  Those  who  belong  not  to  this  world,” 
said  the  anchorite,  “  remember  not  what 
they  have  been,  nor  even  the  friends 
that  were  dearest  to  them.  Roland  died 
at  Roncevaux,  I  am  not  Roland.” 

“  But  you  wil  1  Ire  when  you  hear  me. 
Listen  !  It  is  Karl  who  orders  you 
back.  Some  time  before  he  died  he 
felt  that  Lodwig’s  hand  would  be 
powerless  to  continue  his  work.  And 
lie  became  uneasy  as  to  the  future. 
One  day  as  he  slept  a  figure  not 
mortal  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  showed  him  thirteen  men,  or  rather 
thirteen  shades,  that  passed,  each  with 
a  similar  sword  in  his  hand.  '  Those 
men  and  their  descendants  are  to  be 
the  saviours  of  France,’  said  the  voice. 
And  then  the  vision  faded,  and  the 
emperor  awoke.  Of  these  thirteen  men 
he  knew  the  names,  and  he  chose  them 
as  the  complete  embodiment  of  the 
Frankish  race.  That  sword  that  thir¬ 
teen  times  gleamed  before  him  he  also 
recognised.  It  was  yours,  Roland,  it 
was  the  invincible  Durandal  which  you 
could  not  break  against  the  rocks  of 
Roncevaux,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
How  was  he  to  receive  it  ?  Karl 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  at  once 
touched  the  cold  steel.  Miracle !  It 
was  Durandal  herself  that  the  strange 
vision  had  brought  him  in  his  sleep. 
He  had  had  not  a  dream  but  a  revela¬ 
tion.  He  sent  for  Munitican  the 
armourer,  who  had  forged  your  sword, 
and  who  alone  in  the  world  could  make 
twelve  others  like  it.  A  month  later 
they  were  ready.  One  by  one  Karl 
called  before  him  those  who  had  been 
designated  in  the  vision  and  made 
them  take  a  solemn  oath — as  1  need  not 
remind  you,  Roland,  for  the  last  place  to 
which  the  emperor  came  was  here,  and 
I  was  with  him.” 

’I  remember,”  said  the  hermit,  and 
1 1 is  stature  seemed  to  increase  at  the 
recollection — “  I  remember.  But  that 
is  twenty  years  ago,  and  age  has 
blanched  my  hair,  and — ” 

“Now  the  empire  is  being  dismem¬ 
bered,  and  is  crumbling  on  all  sides. 
The  three  sons  of  Lodwig  have  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  their 
father.  Northmen  and  Bretons  and 
Saxons  and  Saracens  are  taking  to 
revenge.  Now  I  consider  the  time  has 
come  to  beep  our  oath.  Here  is  the 
last  of  the  thirteen  swords  which  re¬ 
main  in  my  hands.  It  is  the  one  that 
served  as  the  pattern  of  the  rest.  Ro¬ 
land,  it  is  thine  !  ” 

Eginhard  threw  back  his  mantle  and 
held  out  to  the  hermit  the  marvel¬ 
lous  sword  brought  in  the  vision,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  the  palladium  of 
the  Carlovingians. 

“  My  sworcl !  Durandal !”  said  Roland, 
and,  as  if  galvanised  by  it,  he  grew  in 
size  as  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

Eginhard  grasped  the  olipliant  and 
blew  a  blast. 

“What  are  you  doing!”  asked  the 
hermit  in  astonishment. 
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“  I  am  calling  the  chosen  to  their 
master  !  I  am  calling  Roland’s  com¬ 
rades  to  you  !  ”  and  a  second  time  he 
sounded  the  horn. 

“  I  am  sixty  years  old,”  said  the  her¬ 
mit,  hesitating,  “and  there  is  a  woman 
to  whom  I  have  sworn.” 

“  Thealda  !  ”  said  Eginhard  ;  “  the 
poor  woman  who  became  a  nun  when 
she  thought  you  dead  !  It  was  for  her 
you  became  a  hermit ;  I  know  it.  But 
know  that  the  rival  who  ruined  your 


him ;  and  when  for  the  third  time  the 
oliphant  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Rhine 
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“Eginhard  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.’ 


lives,  who  sold  you  to  the  Saracens,  and 
brought  the  false  news  of  your  death — 
know  that  he  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
rebel  sons,  and  that  it  is  against  him 
we  first  must  fight.” 

“  Ganelon  !  Ganelon  !  ”  growled  the 
hero  as  the  wound  was  reopened. 
“  Ganelon  !  But  I  thought  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  punishment  for  his  crimes  ?  ” 

“  Like  you,  he  miraculously  escaped 
from  death.  Latex’,  I  will  tell  you  all  ; 
but  be  assured  he  exists,  and  thy  veix- 
geance —  ” 

“  Be  silent !”  said  the  liennit,  severely. 
“  The  woi’d  you  have  just  uttered  should 
be  effaced  from  my  heart !  It  belongs 
to  God,  and  if  I  consent  to  leave  this 
hermitage,  if  I  renounce  the  sweet 
peace  and  holy  dreams  of  my  last  days, 
it  is  that  I  do  so  at  the  call  of  duty  and 
honour ! ” 

“  You  consent,  then !  ”  said  Egin- 
hard. 

“  Karl  and  Fr’ance  !  ”  said  the  hermit, 
majestically,  and  the  comrades  fell  into 
each  other’s  arms. 

Then  after  a  silence  Roland  said, 
pointing,  to  the  cabin,  “  Help  me  on 
with  my  armour.” 

Eginhard  ran  in  and  brought  it  to 


the  hermit  had  been  transformed  into 
a  knight. 

Count  Efflam  and  Coxxnt  Robert, 
Amaury  and  Berengei’,  Honeric  de 
Bethune,  Guilhem  Duplessis,  Herve  de 
la  Toui',  Hugues  and  Drogo,  Bax’thold 
the  Frison  and  Wilha  the  Burgundian, 
were  soon  on  the  hill-top. 

“Here  is  our  chief,”  said  Eginhax’d. 
“  Behold  in  him  the  paladin  of  the 
paladins,  thought  to  have  been  killed 
at  Roncevaux,  and  now  given  back  to 
us  by  Heaven  !  ” 

“  Roland  !  ”  exclaimed  the  voices,  in 
deep  astonishment  and  enthusiasm. 

At  the  sight  of  his  sword  and  the 
touch  of  his  armour  his  former  strength 
and  vigour  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  him.  Tall  of  stature  and  proud  of 
look,  were  it  not  for  the  whiteness  of 
his  beard  he  was  the  same  as  when  he 
had  fallen  at  Roncevaux. 

“  Where  is  the  Emperor  Lodwig  ?  ” 
asked  he,  lifting  aloft  the  all-powerful 
Durandal  above  the  twelve  other 
swords  that  had  leapt  fronx  their  scab- 
bai’ds  to  salute  him. 

“  On  the  Red  Field  near  Ai’gentai’ia,” 
said  Eginhard. 

“  Then  to  the  Red  Field  let  us  go  !  " 


(T<‘  ho  continued.) 
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DICK  MARTIN— MY  ENEMY. 


I  never  had  an  enemy  but  once  in 
my  life.  Heaven  knows  that  even 
then  I  never  sought  to  injure  him, 
though  I  suffered  much  at  his  hands. 

My  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fielding, 
kept  a  school  in  one  of  the  villages  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Dick  Martin, 
the  lawyer’s  son,  was  one  of  our  weekly 
boarders.  He  was  a  clever,  well- 
informed  lad,  but  had  a  violent  temper, 
which  now  and  then  broke  out  in  bursts 
of  passion  that  were  truly  alarming. 
He  and  I  did  not  come  into  collision  for 
some  months  after  he  joined  us — not  till 
the  Christmas  holidays  were  at  hand 
and  the  prizes  were  given  out,  when 
Dick,  in  wrath  at  losing  the  French 
prize  he  had  striven  hard  to  obtain,  let 
loose  his  fury  on  me,  the  unlucky 
winner  of  the  prize,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  favour  my  father  showed 
to  me. 

He  said  many  things  that  were  un¬ 
deniably  true.  My  father,  in  his  great 
love  for  his  only  son — for  many  years 
his  only  child — did,  I  own,  show  great 
partiality.  This  had  not  hitherto 
brought  me  any  ill-will  ;  indeed,  I  was 
a  favourite  in  the  school,  the  leader  of 
all  sports  and  pastimes,  being  an  adept 
at  boating,  fishing,  scaling  the  cliffs, 
and  all  the  various  pursuits  of  a  life 
at  the  seaside  on  such  a  coast  as  ours. 
Dick’s  unguarded  expressions  of  rage 
reached  my  father’s  ears  and  brought 
him  into  disgrace,  and,  when  his 


punishment  was  over,  his  temper,  not 
improved  by  a  period  of  restraint,  grew 
more  violent  than  before. 

Released  from  durance,  he  came  upon 
me  and  some  three  or  four  of  my  com¬ 
panions  sitting  at  the  edge  of  some 
rocks  overhanging  the  shore.  I  should 
have  let  him  go  by  in  silence,  ljut  one 
of  the  boys  called  to  him  and  said  some¬ 
thing  mockingly  about  his  having  es¬ 
caped  from  prison.  Dick  rushed  at  the 
youngster  and  threatened  to  strike  him. 
I  rose  to  defend  the  little  fellow,  and, 
moving  quickly,  fell  backwards  on  the 
sand  beneath — from  no  great  height, 
fortunately,  or  I  should  have  been 
killed.  As  it  was,  I  injured  my  spine 
in  some  way,  and  for  many  weeks  lay 
on  my  back,  a  helpless  cripple. 

That  Dick  had  intended  thus  to  in¬ 
jure  me  I  never  said  or  thought.  I 
never  accused  him  of  so  doing,  nor 
did  my  parents,  but  there  were  many 
who  did,  and  his  life  for  weeks  after  the 
incident  must  have  been  anything  but 
a  pleasant  one.  He  was  shunned  by 
all  the  leading  boys  of  the  school,  and 
the  younger  ones  were  afraid  of  him. 
That  he  should  attribute  this  treatment 
to  me  was  perhaps  natural ;  a  few  words 
would  have  set  that  right,  but  the  words 
never  came.  The  boys  told  me  that 
even  when  I  fell,  Dick  said  nothing,  only 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  never 
offered  to  touch  me  or  help  to  carry  me 
home.  • 


We  had  little  to  do  with  each  other 
after  this.  When  I  recovered  from  the 
I  first  shock,  and  was  able  to  study,  my 
j  father  gave  me  private  lessons,  and  by 
the  doctor’s  orders  I  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  But 
what  a  change  it  was  !  Think  what  a 
!  calamity  it  must  be  to  a  healthy,  eager- 
hearted  boy,  with  an  ardent  love  for 
nature  and  a  passion  for  outdoor  pur¬ 
suits,  to  be  thus  doomed  to  a  life  of 
inaction  !  The  doctors  assured  me  I 
should  in  time  regain  the  use  of  my 
;  limbs,  but  I  did  not  believe  them,  and 
!  I  crawled  about  in  my  helpless  state 
1  longing  for  the  unattainable,  with  a  long- 
j  ing  only  those  who  have  gone  through 
such  a  trial  can  ever  understand. 

I  have  said  I  did  not  accuse  Dick 
Martin  of  having  wilfully  caused  my 
accident,  but,  all  the  same,  I  shrank 
from  him.  I  never  spoke  to  him  if  I 
could  avoid  it.  He  on  his  part  took, 
apparently,  little  heed  of  me,  but,  if 
chance  brought  us  in  contact,  our  inter¬ 
view  always  ended  in  high  words.  We 
came  at  last  to  be  considered  on  all 
I  sides  as  enemies,  and  were  so  styled  by 
our  schoolfellows.  I  hated  him  then 
with  a  holy — no,  a  deadly  hatred  ;  no 
hatred  for  a  fellow-creature  can  ever  be 
holy — and  L  vowed  in  my  heart  that, 

!  sooner  than  be  indebted  to  Dick  Martin 
for  the  smallest  service,  I  would  lay 
down  my  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“What  is  it?” 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SEIELL  : 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  A  Dog  vrith  a  Bad  Name,"  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s,''  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XIII. — A  “CAUSE  CELEBRE.” 


Jake,  of  the*  Fifth,  was  one  of  those 
restless,  vivacious  spirits  who, 
with  no  spare  time  on  their  hands,  con¬ 
tinue  to  accomplish  as  much  as  any 
ordinary  half  -  dozen  people  put  to¬ 
gether. 

He  formed  part  of  the  much-despised 
band  of  fellows  in  his  form  contempt¬ 
uously  termed  “  muggers.”  In  other 
words,  he  read  hard,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  desultory  amusements  which 
consumed  the  odd  moments  of  so  many 
in  the  house. 

And  yet  he  was  an  excellent  cricketer 
and  runner,  as  the  school  was  bound  to 
acknowledge  whenever  it  called  out  its 
champions  to  do  battle  for  it  in  the 
playing-fields. 

More  than  that,  if  any  one  wanted 
anything  doing  in  the  way  of  literary 
sport — in  the  concoction  of  a  squib,  or 
the  sketching  of  a  caricature — Wake 
was  always  ready  to  take  the  work  upon 
himself,  and  let  who  liked  take  the 
credit.  He  had  a  mania  for  verses  and 
epigrams;  he  was  reputed  a  bit  of  a 
conjurer,  and  no  one  ever  brought  a 
new  puzzle  to  Grandcourt  which  Wake, 
of  Railsford’s,  could  not,  sooner  or  later,  . 
find  out. 

Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  conspicuous 
figure  ;  he  preferred  rather  to  keep  him¬ 
self  in  the  background,  and  set  other 
peqple  going.  But  it  was  a  generally 
accepted  fact  in  the  house  that  any¬ 
thing  specially  good  or  novel  in  the  way 
of  recreation  or  amusement  could  be 
traced  back  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
irrepressible  “mugger”  of  the  Fifth 
form. 

Among  other  occupations,  Wake  had 
for  some  time  past  acted  as  secretary 
for  the  House  Discussion  Society — an 
old  institution  which  for  years  had 
droned  along  to  the  well-known  tunes — 
“That  Wellington  was  a  greater  man 
than  Napoleon,;”  “  That  Shakespeare 
was  a  greater  poet  than  Homer,”  “  That 
women’s  rights  are  not  desirable,” 

“  That  the  execution  of  Charles  i.  was 
unjustifiable,”  etc.,  etc.  The  reader 
knows  the  sort  of  thing  only  too  well, 
he  has  assisted  at  many  a  dreary  orgie 
of  the  kind,  and  could  write  out  a 
debate  verbatim  from  memory. 

But  when,  six  months  ago,  Trill,  of 
the  Sixth,  the  old  secretary,  left  Grand¬ 
court,  and  Wake,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  prefects  (who  lacked  the  energy  to 
undertake  the  work  themselves),  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  secretary,  the  society 
entered  upon  a  new  career. 

The  newsecretary  alarmed  his  patrons 
by  his  versatility  and  energy.  The  old 
humdrum  questions  vanished  almost 
completely  from  the  programme,  and 
were  replaced  by  such  interesting  con¬ 
undrums  as  “Is  life  worth  living?” 
“Ought  the  ‘ Daily  News ’  to  be  taken 
in  at  the  school  library  1  ”  “  What  is  a 
lie  'I  ”  and  so  on.  Beyond  that,  he  boldly 


appropriated  evenings  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  traditional  debate. 
On  one  occasion  he  organised  a  highly 
successful  reading  of  “  Coriolanus,”  in 
which  the  juniors,  to  their  vast  delight, 
were  admitted  to  shout  as  citizens. 
Another  evening  was  given  to  im¬ 
promptu  speeches,  every  member  who 
volunteered  being  called  upon  to  draw 
a  subject  out  of  a  hat  and  make  a 
speech  upon  it  there  and  then.  And 
more  than  once  the  order  of  the  day 
was  readings  and  recitations,  in  which  j 
the  younger  members  were  specially  I 
encouraged  to  take  part,  and  stood  up  j 
gallantly  to  be  shot  at  by  their  critical 
seniors. 

Whatever  might  be  said  of  this  novel 
departure  from  old  tradition,  no  one  ' 
could  deny  that  the  discussion  society 
had  looked  up  wonderfully  during  the 
last  six  months.  The  forum  was  gene¬ 
rally  crowded,  and  every  one,  from  pre¬ 
fect  to  “Baby,”  took  more  or  less  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  No  one,  after  the 
first  few  meetings,  questioned  Wake’s 
liberty  to  arrange  what  programme  he 
liked,  and  the  house  was  generally  kept 
in  a  pleasant  flutter  of  curiosity  as  to 
what  the'  volatile  secretary  would  be 
up  to  next. 

The  “  Central  Criminal  Court  ”  was 
his  latest  invention,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  the  idea,  at  the  present  juncture, 
was  so  startling  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  hour  of  meeting  the 
forum  was  packed  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  Mr. 
Railsford  had  promised  to  look  in  during 
the  evening. 

It  was  evident  directly  to  the  juniors 
that  the  proceedings  had  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  settled  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
wise  heads  of  the  house.  The  room  was 
arranged  in  close  imitation  of  a  court 
of  justice.  The  bench  was  a  chair 
raised  on  two  forms  at  one  end  ;  the 
witness-box  and  the  dock  were  raised 
spaces  railed  off'  by  cord  from  the  rest 
of  the  court.  Rows  of  desks  represented 
the  seats  of  the  counsel,  and  two  long 
forms,  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  floor,  were  reserved  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  jury.  The  general 
public  and  witnesses-in-waiting  were 
relegated  to  the  rear  of  the  court. 

The  question  was,  as  every  one  en¬ 
tered,  Who  is  who  ?  Who  is  to  be  the 
judge,  and  who  is  to  be  the  prisoner, 
and  who  are  to  be  the  counsel  ?  This 
i  natural  inquiry  was  answered  after  the 
usual  style  of  the  enterprising  secre¬ 
tary.  Every  one  on  entering  was  asked 
i  to  draw  out  of  a  hat  a  folded  slip  of 
;  paper,  which  assigned  to  him  the  part 
i  he  was  to  play,  the  only  parts  reserved 
from  the  lot  being  that  of  judge,  which 
of  course  was  to  be  filled  by  Ainger, 
and  that  of  senior  counsels  for  the  pro- 
i  secution  and  defence,  which  were  under¬ 


taken  respectively  by  Barnworth  and 
Felgate. 

It  was  suspected  later  on  that  a  few 
of  the  other  parts  were  also  prear¬ 
ranged,  but  no  one  could  be  quite  sure 
of  this. 

“  What  are  you  ?  ”  said  Dig,  pulling  a 
long  face  over  his  piece  of  paper. 

“  I’m  junior  counsel  for  the  defence,” 
said  Arthur,  proudly.  “What  are  you?” 

“  A  wretched  witness,”  said  the  Baro¬ 
net. 

“What  a  spree!  Won’t  I  pull  you 
inside  out  when  I  get  you  in  the  box, 
my  boy.” 

There  Avas  a  call  for  order,  and  Ain¬ 
ger,  mounting  the  bench,  said, 

“  This  is  quite  an  experiment,  you 
fellows.  It  may  be  a  failure,  or  it  may 
go  off  all  right.  It  depends  on  how  we 
do  our  best.  The  idea  is  that  a  prisoner 
is  to  be  tried  for  murder  (delight  among 
the  juniors).  Barnworth,  who  is  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  story,  and  Felgate  has  been 
told  what  the  line  to  be  taken  against 
the  prisoner  is,  so  that  he  might  pre¬ 
pare  his  defence.  These  are  the  only 
two  who  know  exactly  what  they  are 
to  do  beforehand.  All  the  rest  will  have 
to  act  according  to  the  papers  they  have 
drawn.  Who  has  drawn  prisoner  1  ” 

Amid  much  laughter  Stafford  blush- 
ingly  owned  the  1  soft  impeachment, 
and  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  dock, 
which  he  did,  looking  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  as  if  he  half  repented 
his  consent  to  take  a  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings, 

“Now,”  proceeded  Ainger,  consulting 
a  paper,  “  the  twelve  jurymen  are  to 
go  into  the  box  there.” 

The  twelve  boys  with  “  Jury  ”  on 
their  papers  obeyed.  They  were  a 
motley  crew,  some  being  Fifth  form 
boys,  some  “  Shellfish,”  and  some  “  Ba¬ 
bies.”  And  by  the  odd  •  irony  of  fate, 
the  one  who  had  drawn  the  “foreman’s” 
ticket  was  Jukes,  the  Baby. 

“  Now,  the  witnesses  go  to  the  back 
seats  there.  You’ll  find  on  each  the 
name  you  will  be  called  by,  and  a  short 
note  of  what  your  evidence  is  to  be. 
You  will  have. to  listen  very  carefully 
to  Barnworth’s  story,  so  as  to  know 
exactly  what  it’s  all  about.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this.  Some 
I  thought  it  a  tififle  queer  that  witnesses 
should  have  to  learn  what  their  evi¬ 
dence  was  to  be  from  notes  given  them 
in  court  and  from  counsel’s  speech.  But 
they  were  young,  and  did  not  know 
much  of  law  courts. 

“  Of  course  you  must  not  show  one 
another  your  notes,”  said  Ainger ;  “that 
would  spoil  all.” 

“Ta-ta,”  said  the  Baronet,  rather  dis¬ 
mally,  to  his  chum ;  “  they  call  me 
Tomkins  !” 

“The  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  of  course,  are  to  sit  behind  Barn- 
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worth,  and  for  the  defence  behind 
Felgate.  You  must  listen  carefully,  as 
you  may  have  to  help  in  the  cross-ex¬ 
amination.  The  rest  of  the  public  go  to 
the  back  ;  and  now  we  are  ready  to 
begin.  Usher,  call  silence  in  the  court.” 

Tilbury,  whose  proud  office  it  was  to 
act  in  this  capacity,  shouted,  Order, 
there  !  shut  up  !  ”  in  a  loud  voice. 

Wake,  who  acted  as  clerk,  read  out 
the  name  of  the  case,  “  Regina  ver¬ 
ms  Bolts.”  The  jury  answered  to  their 
names  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  true 
verdict.  The  prisoner  was  called  upon 
to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  an¬ 
swered,  “Not  guilty  and  then  Barn- 
worth  rose  and  opened  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. 

“My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,” 
he  began,  “  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  John 
Smith,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4th.” 

This  was  interesting,  for  Tuesday, 
February  the  4th,  was  the  date  of  the 
Bickers  affair. 

“  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  nar¬ 
rate  the  circumstances  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair.  The  prisoner,  Thomas 
Bolts,  is  a  workman  in  the  employ  of  a 
large  firm  of  engineers  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  in  which  the  murdered  man 
was  also  engaged  as  a  foreman  and 
overseer.  It  is  unnecessary,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  to  explain  to  you  that  the 
works  in  question  are  divided  into 
several  distinct  departments,  or  shops. 
I  need  not  describe  them  all,  but  two  of 
them  were  the  screw  department  and 
the  boiler  departm  ent.  Smith  was  fore¬ 
man  and  overseer  of  the  screw  depart¬ 
ment,  while  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the 
skilled  workmen  in  the  boiler  depart¬ 
ment.  For  some  time  past  ill-feeling 
had  existed  between  the  men  of  the 
1  ioiler  department  and  the  deceased  on 
account  of  his  interference  with  them  ; 
and  this  ill-feeling  appears  to  have  cul¬ 
minated  a  few  days  before  the  murder, 
on  account  of  an  intrusion  made  by 
Smith  into  the  boiler  department,  and 
the  alleged  assault  of  one  of  the  men 
there  employed.” 

Every  one  saw  now  what  was  coming, 
and  pricked  up  his  ears  in  anticipation. 
Ainger,  who  had  had  as  little  idea  of  the 
turn  things  were  going  to  take  as  any¬ 
body  else,  grew  fidgety,  and  wished 
M  ake  had  shown  more  discretion.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  case  now. 

“  This  assault  occurred,  I  believe,  on 
the  2nd  of  February.”' 

“No,  the  3rd — the  day  before,”  whis¬ 
pered  Ranger,  who  acted  as  junior 
counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  friend 
for  correcting  me.  This  occurred  on 
the  3rd,  the  day  before  the  murder. 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  ask  your 
attention  to  the  occurrences  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  time  of  the  assault  the 
prisoner,  in  the  absence  of  the  head 
foreman,  was  acting  as  overseer  of  his 
shop,  and  witnesses  will  prove  that  he 
protested  against  the  behaviour  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  in  consequence  in¬ 
sulted  by  Smith.  I  mention  this  to 
sliow  that  a  personal  grudge  existed 
between  the  two  men.” 

Stafford,  whose  role  as  prisoner  may 
or  may  not  have  been  the  result  of  mere 
accident,  began  not  to  like  the  turn 
things  were  taking. 
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“  On  the  4th  everything  went  well  till 
the  evening,  although,  it  is  stated,  a 
formal  complaint  of  Smith’s  interfer¬ 
ence  was  made  through  the  regular 
foreman  of  the  boiler-shop,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  evidence.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day — that  is,  about  eight  o’clock — 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  was  held  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  works,  which  was  attended  by 
Smith  as  well  as  the  other  for’emen. 
The  meeting  lasted  till  9.30,  and  Smith 
was  last  seen  pi’oceeding  to  his  own 
quarters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
boiler-shop. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  work¬ 
man  named  Simple,  on  entering  the 
coal-cellar  under  the  stairs  of  the  boiler- 
shed,  stumbled  against  a  human  body, 
and  being  frightend,  gave  an  alarm. 
The  foreman  of  the  boiler  department, 
accompanied  by  the  prisoner  and  one 
or  two  other  men,  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  found  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  lying  on  the  fioor  among  the 
coals,  enveloped  in  a  sack,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot.  He  was  alone  at  the 
time,  and  on  being  released  stated  that 
on  passing  the  door  of  the  boiler-shed, 
on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  been 
seized  from  behind  by  some  person  un¬ 
known,  and  after  being  bound  in  the 
sack  had  been  dragged  into  the  cellar 
and  shut  up  there  for  the  night.  He 
was  much  exhausted  when  found,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  succumbed  to 
the  injuries  he  had  received.” 

Some  of  the  juniors  breathed  again. 
It  was  very  like  the  story  of  Mr. 
Bickers,  only  Mr.  Bickers  was  alive 
and  kicking  still.  It  was  much  more 
satisfactory  for  the  present  purposes 
to  have  the  fellow  out  of  the  way. 

“  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  Barnworth,  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  addressing  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Jukes,  the  Baby,  “I  ask 
your  particular  attention  to  a  few  facts. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  the  prisoner, 
who  is  usually  working  in  his  own  shop, 
was  observed  to  be  absent,  and  no  satis¬ 
factory  account  can  be  given  of  his 
whereabouts.  Further  than  that,  a 
witness  will  prove  to  you  that  after 
the  quarrel  on  the  previous  day  he  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  would  pay  the  de¬ 
ceased  out.  It  will  also  be  proved  that 
on  the  same  afternoon  he  procured 
several  yards  of  cord  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  shop,  which  the  maker  will  identify 
as  very  like  the  cord  used  for  binding  the 
murdered  man.  Finally,  on  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  on  a 
question  being  put  to  each  man  in  the 
boiler  department  in  succession,  it  was 
observed  that  the  accused  gave  his  re¬ 
plies  with  evident  confusion  and  alarm. 
For  these  reasons,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  others  which  will  come  out 
in  evidence,  I  shall  ask  you  by  your 
verdict  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
the  wilful  murder  of  John  Smith.” 

This  seemed  a  very  strong  case,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  jury  rather  wondered 
that  the  judge  did  not  at  once  direct 
them  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty.” 
However,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  usual 
tiling  to  hear  evidence,  they  waited. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Job 
Walker,  and,  in  response  to  the  call, 
Blytli  of  the  Fifth  stepped  into  the 
box. 

His  evidence  related  to  the  feud 


between  the  murdered  man  and  the 
men  in  the  boiler-shop  ;  and  lie  gave  an 
account  of  the  intrusion  of  Smith  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd,  and  of  the  quarrel 
which  ensued.  Blytli,  in  fact,  related 
what  had  happened  in  the  common 
room  at  Railsford’s  that  evening,  only 
changing  names  and  places  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Barnworth’s  story. 

When  his  examination  in  chief  was 
concluded,  Felgate  rose  and  said  : 

“  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Job  Walker.  You  say  you 
were  in  the  boiler- shop  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening  in  question. 
Where  was  the  proper  foreman  of  the 
shop  at  the  time  ?” 

“  He  was  out.” 

“  Was  work  going  on  as  usual  in  his 
absence  ? ” 

“  Pretty  much.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  pretty  much? 
Were  you  working  yourself  ?  ” 

Greatdelight  of  the  juniors,  for  Blytli 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  rioters. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  perhaps  I  was  a 
little  slack.”  (Laughter.) 

“Who  was  in  charge  of  the  shop  at 
the  time  ?  ” 

“The  prisoner  and  another  workman 
called  Flounders.” 

“  And  pray  were  they  ‘  slack,’  too,  as 
you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes — they  were  no  good  at  all.” 
(Laughter.) 

“  Were  you  present  when  the  proper 
foreman  returned  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  was.” 

“Did  he  say  anything  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  ?  ” 

“  He  seemed  in  a  great  rage.” 

“  Did  they  come  to  blows  ?  ” 

“No — but  I  shouldn’t  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  had.” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Job  Walker.” 

Barnworth  asked  another  question 
before  Mr.  Walker  stepped  down. 

“Did  you  notice  what  took  place 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  de¬ 
ceased  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  deceased,  when  he  came 
in,  told  the  prisoner  he  was  no  good, 
and  sent  him  to  his  place  and  took 
charge  of  the  shop.  The  prisoner  was 
very  angry,  and  said  he  would  like  to 
pay  Smith  out.” 

The  general  opinion  was  that  Blytli 
had  acquitted  himself  well,  and  he  was 
cheered  by  the  public  as  he  stood  down. 

Timothy  Sinqile  was  next  called,  and 
Simson,  rather  pale  and  scared-looking, 
answered  to  the  name. 

The  examination  of  this  witness  was 
left  to  Ranger,  who  got  him  to  narrate 
the  circumstances  of  his  rinding  the 
body  of  the  “  deceased  ”  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th.  The  unfortunate  youth 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  trial  was  a 
mock  one,  and  coloured  up  and  stam¬ 
mered  and  corrected  himself  as  if  the 
life  of  a  fellow-being  actually  depended 
on  his  evidence. 

Felgate,  after  a  hurried  communica¬ 
tion  from  his  junior,  only  asked  a  very 
few  questions  in  cross-examination. 

“Did  you  observe  if  the  body  was 
lying  with  its  head  to  the  door  or  its 
feet  1  ” 

“  I  really  couldn’t  say.  It  was  so^ 
dark,  and  I  was  so  horrified.” 

“  Was  the  key  of  the  cellar  always  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  generally  ;  it  must  have  been. 


because  I  locked  it  behind  me  when  I 
ran  out.” 

“  Who  would  be  the  last  person  at 
night  to  go  to  the  cellar  ?  Would  the 
foreman  go  round  and  lock  up  ?  ” 

••  I  don’t  know  ;  I  suppose  so.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  swear  that  the  fore¬ 
man  did  not  usually  keep  the  key  at 
night  in  his  own  room  ?  ” 

“  No — that  is,  yes.  Do  you  mean  I 
wouldn’t  swear  he  did,  or  didn’t?” 

“You  would  not  swear  he  did  not 
keep  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” . 

“  But  you  wouldn’t  swear  he  didn’t  ?  ” 

“I  couldn’t,  because  if  I  don’t 
know — ” 

“  If  you  don’t  know  you  couldn’t 
swear  he  didn’t  do  it.  Come,  tell  the 
jury,  yes  or  no,  Mr.  Simple  ;  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  question.” 

Simson  looked  up  and  down.  Half  a 
dozen  friends  were  winking  at  him  sug¬ 
gestively  from  diffei'ent  parts  of  the 
court,  and  he  couldn’t  make  out  their 
meaning.  At  length  he  perceived  Hun¬ 
ger  nodding  his  head,  and  as  Hunger 
had  lent  him  a  crib  to  Ovid  the  day 
before,  he  decided  to  defer  to  him. 

“  Yes,”  he  said. 

“  I  thought  so,”  said  Felgate.  “  Why 
could  you  not  say  that  before,  Mr. 
Simple  ?  ” 

And  Simson  descended  from  his  perch 
amid  laughter  and  jeers,  not  quite  sure 
whether  lie  had  not  committed  a  crime 
beside  which  the  offence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  a  trifle. 

“Call  William  Tomkins,”  said  Barn- 
worth. 

’William  Tomkins  was  called,  and 
1  )ig,  with  his  tawny  mane  more  than 
usually  dishevelled,  and  an  excited  look 
on  his  face,  entered  the  box.  He  glared 
round  him  defiantly,  and  then  dug  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  waited  for 
his  questions. 

“Your  name  is  William  Tomkins?” 
began  Barnworth. 

“  Sir  William  Tomkins,  Baronet,”  said 
the  witness,  amidst  laughter. 

“  To  be  sure,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir 
William.  And  what  are  you,  pray  ?  ” 

“A  baronet.”  (Loud  laughter.) 

“A  baronet  in  reduced  circumstances, 
I  fear.  You  .work  in  the  boiler  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  factory  ?  ” 

“  All  right,  go  on.” 

Here  the  j  udge  interposed. 

“  The  witness  must  remember  that  he 
is  bound  to  answer  questions  properly. 
Unless  he  does  so  I  shall  order  him  to 
lie  removed.” 

This  somewhat  damped  the  defiant 
tone  of  I)igby,  and  he  answered  the 
further  questions  of  counsel  rather 
more  amiably.  These  had  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th,  with  the  details  of  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

The  public  began  to  get  a  little  tired 
of  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
story,  and  were  about  to  vote  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  generally  slow,  when  a  double 
event  served  to  rouse  their  flagging 
attention. 

Railsford  entered  the  court  as  a 
spectator,  and  was  accommodated  with 
a  seat  on  the  bench,  beside  the  judge. 
At  the  same  moment  Barnworth,  having 
ended  his  questions,  Arthur  Herapath, 
junior  counsel  for  the  defence,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  said, 
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“Now,  Sir  William  Tomkins,  Baronet, 
have  the  goodness  to  look  at  me  and 
answer  a  few  questions.  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  careful.” 

The  Baronet  replied  by  putting  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  giving  a  pan¬ 
tomimic  wave  of  his  fist  in  the  direction 
of  the  learned  counsel. 

“  Now,  Sir  William  Tomkins,  Baronet, 
how  old  are  you,  my  lad  ?  ” 

“  Find  out,”  said  Sir  William,  hotly. 

“  That’s  what  I  mean  to  do.  Answer 
me,  sir,  or  I’ll  get  the  beak  to  run  you 
in  for  contempt  of  court.” 

“  Come  and  do  it,”  said  the  witness, 
red  in  the  face. 

Here  the  judge  again  interposed. 

“The  learned  junior  must  confine 
himself  to  the  case  befoi’e  us,  or  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Felgate  to  conduct  the 
cross-examination.” 

“All  serene,  my  lord,”  rejoined  the 
learned  junior,  who  was  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  himself.  “Of  course,  if  your 
lordship  thinks  the  question’s  not  im¬ 
portant  I  won’t  press  it  against  your 
lordship’s  desire.  I’m  obliged  to  your 
lordship  for  your  lordship’s  advice,  and 
I’ll  puli  your  nose,  Dimsdale” — this  was 
in  a  parenthesis — “  if  you  don’t  shut  up. 
Now,  Sir  William  Tomkins,  Baronet, 
you  say  you  saw  the  prisoner  pulled  out 
of  the  sack  ?  ” 

“I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“  My  lord,  I  must  ask  your  lordship 
to  commit  this  man  for  perjury.  He’s 
telling  crackers.” 

“  I  think  he  said  he  saw  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  pulled  out  of  the  sack,”  said 
t  he  j  udge. 

“  That’s  what  I  said.  How  came  you 
to  say  you  didn’t,  eh,  sir?  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  to  be  careful  or  you’d  get  your  hair 
combed  a  way  you  don’t  fancy?  Now, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  what’s  the 
width  of  the  door  of  the  cellar  ?  ” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  witness,  “if 
you  want  to  make  an  ass  of  yourself 
you’d  better  shut  up.  What’s  that  got 
ito  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“It’s  quite  a  proper  question,”  said 
the  judge. 

“  There  you  are  !  ”  said  Arthur,  de¬ 
lighted.  “  I’m  obliged  to  your  lordship 
for  your  lordship’s  remarks.  Now,  Sir 
William  Thingamy,  what  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  refusing  to  answer  the  question  ? 
I’ve  a  good  mind  to  ask  his  lordship  to 
send  you  to  penal  servitude.  Now, 
what  about  the  door  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  and 
I  don’t  care.” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  You’ll  have  to  care,  my 
boy.  Could  two  chaps  go  through  it 
together  ? ” 

“  Come  and  try,”  said  the  Baronet, 
snorting  with  wrath. 

“  You  must  answer  the  question,  wit¬ 
ness,”  said  the  judge. 

“No;  he  knows  two  chaps  couldn’t. 
He  measured  it  himself  and  found  it 
was  only  twenty-eight  inches  wide.” 

“  Who  measured  it  ?  ”  asked  one  of 
the  jury. 

“  Why,  Herapath,  that  idiot  there.” 

Arthur  was  somewhat  sobered  by  this 
piece  of  evidence,  as  well  as  by  a  signi¬ 
ficant  consultation  on  the  bench,  which 
he  rather  feared  might  relate  to  his 
conduct  of  the  case. 

“  That’s  what  I  wanted  to  get  at,” 
said  he.  “Now,  Sir  William,  what’s 
the  height  of  that  door,  eh  ?  ” 


“  What’s  the  good  of  asking  me  when 
you  measured  it  yourself,  you  duffer. 
Didn’t  you  tell  me  yourself  it  was  seven 
feet  two  to  the  top  of  the  ledge  ?  ” 

“  There  you  are  !  Keep  your  hair  on  ! 
That’s  what  I  wanted  !  Seven  foot  two. 
Now  suppose  you  were  told  a  box  of 
wax  lights  was  found  stuck  upon  that 
ledge,  and  that  two  of' the  matches  out 
of  it  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
boot-box — cellar,  I  mean — wliat  should 
you  think  ?  ” 

“  It  is  hardly  evidence,  is  it,  to  ask  a 
witness  what  he  would  think,”  suggested 
Barnworth. 

“  Oh,  isn’t  it  1  Easy  a  bit,  and  you’ll 
see  what  we’re  driving  at,  your  lord- 
ship  !  I’ll  trouble  your  lordship  to  ask 
the  leai'ned  chap  not  to  put  me  oft'  my 
run.  Come,  Mr.  What’s-your-name,. 
what  should  you  think  ?  ” 

Dig  mused  a  bit,  and  then  replied, 
“  I  should  think  it  was  a  little,  queer.” 

“  Of  course  you  would  !  So  it  is  a 
little  queer’,”  said  Arthur,  winking  know¬ 
ingly  at  his  future  brother-in-law. 
“  Now,  could  you  reach  up  to  the  top 
of  that  ledge,  my  little  man  ?  ” 

“You  be  blowed!”  responded  the 
Baronet,  who  resented  this  style  of 
address. 

“  That  means  you  couldn’t.  When 
you’re  about  four  feet  higher  than  you 
are  you’ll  be  able  to  do  it.  Now  could 
the  prisoner  reach  up  to  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  more  could  you,  with  your 
boots  and  three-and-sixpenny  Sunday 
tile  on  !  ” 

“  Order  in  the  court !  Really,  your 
lordship,  your  lordship  ought  to  sit  on 
this  chap.  Perhaps  your  lordship’s 
friend  on  your  lordship’s  right  would 
kindly  give  him  a  hundred  lines  when 
next  he  comes  across  him.  Now,  Mr.. 
Baron,  and  Squire,  and  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  1  want  to' 
know  if  there’s  any  chap  in  our  house 
— I  mean  the  boiler-shop — could  reach 
up  there  ?  Mind  your  eye,  now  !  ” 

“  Ainger  could  by  jumping.” 

“  I  didn’t  ask  you  anything  about 
jumping,  you  duffer  !  How  tall  would 
a  chap  need  to  be  to  reach  up  there  ?  ” 

“  About  double  your  measure — over 
six  foot.” 

“There  you  are  !  Now  is  there  any 
chap  in  our  boiler-shop  over  six  feet  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“I  knew  you’d  say  that.  Think 
again.  What  about  the  foreman  ?  ”  and 
he  gave  a  side  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  the  unconscious  Railsford. 

“  Oh,  him  !  Yes,  he’. s  over  six  foot.” 

“  Go  down  two  places,  for  saying  h  ini 
instead  of  he.  ■  There  you  are,  my  lord, 
we’ve  got  it  at  last.  Bowled  the  chap 
out  clean,  first  ball.  That’s  our  case, 
only  there’s  plenty  more  to  be  got  out 
first.  We’ll  trouble  your  lordship  to 
bring  the  chap  in  not  guilty,  when  it’s 
all  done.”  And  he  nodded  knowingly  to 
the  jury. 

Railsford  had  sat  and  listened  to  all 
this  in  a  state  of  the  completest  mysti¬ 
fication.  Not  having  heard  Barnworth’s 
opening  statement,  he  had  no  glimmer 
of  a  suspicion  that  the  cause  celehre 
occupying  the  attention  of  this  august 
assembly  was  anything  but  a  pleasant 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he 
had  been  wondering  to  himself  whether 
such  performances,  conducted  in  the 
irregular  style  which  he  had  witnessed* 
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could  be  of  any  good.  However,  coming 
as  a  guest  (for  the  Master  of  the  House 
was  always  a  visitor  on  such  occasions), 
he  deemed  it  best  not  to  interfere  just 
then.  He  would  give  Arthur  a  little 
friendly  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  a 
junior  counsel  later  on. 

But  he  was  the  only  unconscious 
person  in  the  court.  The  listeners  had 
been  quick  to  pick  up  the  drift  of 
Barnworth’s  opening  story,  and  equally 
quick  to  detect  the  line  of  defence 
taken  up  by  Felgate  and  his  vivacious 
junior.  They  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
most  of  the  time  on  Railsford,  to  note 
how  he  took  it ;  and  when  Arthur 
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reached  his  triumphant  climax,  some 
among  the  juniors  fully  expected  to  see 
their  master  fall  on  his  knees  and  plead 
guilty  before  the  whole  court. 

Instead  of  that  he  laughed,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  judge,  said,  in  an  audible 
voice, 

“  This  seems  very  amusing,  but  it’s  all 
Hebrew  to  me.  Is  this  the  end  1  ” 

“  I  think  we’ve  had  nearly  enough  for 
to-night,”  said  Ainger,  who  himself  felt 
rather  uneasy  lest  matters  should  go  any 
further.  Not  that  he  laid  any  stress  on 
Arthur’s  wonderful  discovery — that 
merely  amused  him  ;  but  he  foresaw  a 
danger  of  the  tone  of  the  proceedings 


becoming  offensive,  and  considered  it 
better  to  interpose  while  yet  there  was 
time. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  as  far  as  the 
case  has  gone  I  think  I  may  say  it  has 
been  ably  conducted  and  patiently  lis¬ 
tened  to.  As  our  time  is  nearly  up  I 
adjourn  the  hearing  till  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.” 

“  Jolly  hard  luck,”  said  Arthur  to  his 
senior.  “  I’d  got  plenty  more  to  come 
out.” 

“  You’ve  done  quite  enough  for  one 
evening,”  said  Felgate,  grinning,  “the 
rest  will  keep.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NIGHT  OF  TROUBLE. 

By  C.  N.  Carvalho, 

A  uthor  of  “  An  Alpine  Climb,"  etc.,  etc. 


Oo  it  was  all  over.  All  my  high  hopes 
U  of  doing  credit  to  the  school,  of 
gaining  the  scholarship,  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  myself  in  any  way.  My  master’s 
good  opinion  of  me  was  gone,  so  was 
the  respect  of  my  schoolfellows  ;  and 
lastly — though  1  should  have  set  this 
first — my  parents’  love  and  trust  in  me 
was  to  receive  a  severe  shock. 

Yes,  I  had  lost  all.  And  why  was  this 
so  l  You  will  scarcely  believe  it.  Be¬ 
cause  Willie  Hervey,  taking  me  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  had  made  me  pro¬ 
mise  not  to  betray  him.  I  had  found 
out  by  the  merest  chance  that  he  had 
cheated  Dixon  minor  of — well,  never 
mind  what,  it  does  not  make  me  any 
better  to  blacken  other  people.  The 
affair  was  no  concern  of  mine,  it  was 
not  my  place  to  accuse  him,  and  when 
he  begged  me  to  keep  his  secret,  I  said 
“  Yes,”  unthinkingly.  It  was  not  likely 
I  should  have  talked  about  it  even  if  he 
had  not  asked  me  to  be  silent.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  had  at  the  time  any 
design  of  injuring  me — no,  badly  as  I 
think  of  him,  Ido  not  believe  that — but 
when  he  saw  it  was  possible  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself  by  allowing  me 
to  be  considered  the  guilty  one,  he 
■could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

When,  after  some  days  of  excited  talk 
among  the  schoolboys,  the  affair  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  head  master, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  he  took  it  up  warmly  and 
made  a  close  investigation.  I  suppose 
I  must  have  started,  or  changed  colour, 
or  in  some  way  showed  that  I  knew 
something  of  the  matter,  which  brought 
me  under  his  notice.  He  fixed  on  me, 
and  pressed  me  to  tell  what  I  knew.  I 
refused  point-blank — what  else  could  I 
•do?  Then  he  grew  irritated  and  sus¬ 
picious,  and  said  that  to  conceal  such  a 
fault  was  as  bad  as  committing  it,  and 
I  had  better  think  seriously  over  my 
conduct,  with  a  look  that  meant 
volumes. 

When  the  second  class  came  to  be 
questioned,  Willie  was  examined  in 
his  turn.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  he 
never  said  I  was  guilty,  but  he  hinted 
at  it,  and  gradually  the  school  took  up 
the  idea  that  I  had  committed  the  fault 
and  tried  to  lay  it  on  another — hard 
lines,  as  you  will  acknowledge.  In  a 


day  or  two  every  one  avoided  me ; 
Willie  himself  was  cold  and  distant, 
and  behaved  just  as  if  he  believed  the 
charge  against  me — he,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  the  culprit.  To  keep  my  promise 
under  this  infliction  was  almost  more 
than  I  was  equal  to  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
hardest  trials  I  have  ever  had.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  managed  it.  It  was  not 
that  I  wanted  his  friendship ;  I  had 
never  cared  for  him ;  we  were  not  in 
the  same  class,  and  had  little  to  do  with 
each  other.  He  liked  me,  I  knew,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
friendly  with  me,  but  I  had  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  he  only  sought  me 
because  my  father  was  a  rich  man  and 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  I  had 
always  held  him  at  arm’s  length.  Still, 
that  he  should  show  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  me  was  an  insult.  I  had 
friends  who  would  have  stuck  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin  if  I  would  only 
have  confided  in  them,  but  as  I  would 
say  nothing  at  all  they  did  not  know 
what  to  think. 

The  little  fellow  who  had  been  cheated 
behaved  the  best.  “It  was  quite  im¬ 
possible,”  he  said,  “  that  I  could  have 
done  anything  of  the  kind.  Circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  might  be  against  me  ” 
— it  was,  unfortunately — “  but  that  he 
didn’t  care  about,  it  made  no  difference 
to  him.”  Some  one  suggested  to  him  to 
hush  up  the  matter  for  my  sake. 
“Never!”  cried  the  little  chap,  with 
flashing  eyes ;  “  we  will  sift  it  till  we 
find  out  who  the  culprit  is.  Oh,  if 
Graham  would  only  speak  !  ” 

A  report  went  through  the  school 
that  I  was  to  be  expelled.  Willie,  out 
of  pure  kindness  of  heart,  let  us  say, 
was  the  first  to  inform  me  of  this.  He 
was  beginning  a  long  speech  to  show 
his  grief  at  my  sentence,  but  I  would 
not  hear  him.  Nothing  was  said  to  me 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  but 
every  one  in  the  place  believed  it, 
masters  and  all,  though  no  one  could 
positively  assert  that  they  had  heard 
Mr.  Fletcher  say  so.  I  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  of  any  one.  Our  school  routine 
went  on  as  usual ;  my  work  was  done 
very  imperfectly,  but  little  notice  was 
taken  of  my  mistakes  ;  I  suppose  it  was 
considered  that  the  coming  humiliation 


would  be  punishment  enough  ;  such 
trilling  errors  faded  into  nothing  in 
comparison  with  my  serious  fault.  Days 
passed,  and  sometimes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  remarks  on  my 
lessons,  no  one  spoke  to  me  at  all.  No 
boy  was  ever  so  completely  sent  to 
Coventry  as  I  was  ;  it  was  a  very  try¬ 
ing  time.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
if  this  treatment  were  more  or  less  hard 
to  bear  because  I  did  not  deserve  it. 
Truly,  the  consciousness  of  my  inno¬ 
cence  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  but 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  affair  op¬ 
pressed  me  terribly.  Had  I  deserved 
the  punishment  I  might — I  hope  I 
should — have  accepted  it  as  justly  in¬ 
flicted,  and  striven  to  have  borne  it 
with  resignation.  As  it  was,  I  had  a 
burning’  sense  of  wrong,  which  ate  my 
heart  out,  and  against  which  I  was 
powerless. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  school  tea 
was  over,  1  came  across  our  Latin 
master,  Mr.  Rodney.  I  was — had  been, 
I  ought  to  say — rather  a  favourite  of 
his,  and  he  looked  at  me  sorrowfully  as 
I  passed  him.  He  let  a  book  fall  at  the 
moment,  and  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
As  1  put  it  into  his  hand,  he  said, 
“  Graham,  has  Mr.  Fletcher  told  you  he 
is  going  to  write  to  your  father  by  to¬ 
night’s  post  ?  I  heard  him  say  yester¬ 
day  he  had  put  it  off  as  long  as  lie 
could,  but  that  now  he  would  wait  no 
longer.” 

I  stared  at  him,  but  made  no  reply.  I 
rushed  straight  upstairs  to  our  dor¬ 
mitory,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  empty,  and  locked  myself  in.  There 
I  sat  down  to  think. 

So  Mr.  Fletcher  was  going  to  write 
home ;  I  might  have  known  he  would 
do  so — it  was  a  wonder  he  had  not 
done  it  ere  this — and  I  should  lose,  in 
addition  to  all  I  had  already  lost,  my 
parents’  trust  in  my  honour.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  found  my  position 
almost  unendurable — it  was  quite  so 
now — this  was  the  worst  of  all.  For 
the  rest,  let  it  go  ;  but  my  parents’ 
trust  I  could  not  live  without.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Fletcher  had  shown  both 
patience  and  consideration  in  not  telling 
my  father  at  once  of  the  charge  against 
me,  but  I  did  not  give  him  much 


credit  for  his  forbearance.  I  fear  I 
relieved  my  feelings  by  calling  him 
some  very  hard  names,  but  as  no  one 
was  present  to  hear  them,  few  will 
grudge  me  that  slight  relief.  I  took  my 
{[little  desk  to  the  window  and  began  to 
1  write  a  letter  in  all  haste,  thinking  to 
send  it  by  the  same  post  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  sent  his,  but  being  more  than 
usually  excited,  1  failed  to  find  words  in 
which  to  express  my  feelings  ade¬ 
quately.  Sheet  after  sheet  of  paper  I 
spoiled  and  tore  up  into  tiny  frag¬ 
ments  ;  at  last  my  stock  was  exhausted. 
I  could  have  replaced  it  easily,  but  it 
seemed  useless.  I  curled  up  my  legs 
into  a  very  small  space  on  the  window- 
seat,  and  tried  to  think  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  If  1  could  only  have  talked 
it  over  with  some  one  it  would  not  have  been  so  painful ; 
the  sense  of  complete  isolation  was  a  grievous  addition  to 
my  trial. 

The  bell  rang  for  prayers  before  I  had  c.ome  to  any  decision ; 
it  roused  me  to  the  consciousness  that  I  had  not  as  yet  done 
any  of  my  work  for  the  next  day.  I  had  just  been  going  to 
begin  my  usual  preparation  when  I  met  Mr.  Rodney,  and 
his  words  drove  all  other  things  out  of  my  head.  Well, 
it  was  of  little  consequence  :  I  did  not  care  for  my  place 
in  class  now,  what  was  the  good  of  it  1  If  I  were  first  in 
the  examination  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  me.  Examina¬ 
tion  ! — I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  if  I  were  sent 
away  there  would  be  nothing  of  the  kind  for  me.  I  ran 
downstairs  quickly.  To  be  late  for  prayers  was  a  serious 
offence  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  eyes,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
I  wished  to  be  in  time  for  my  own  sake  ;  at  prayers  I  felt 
less  lonely,  less  uneared  for  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day ;  then  I  could  feel  as  if  there  was  One  who  under¬ 
stood  me  and  knew  I  was  innocent,  and  if  it  were  His  will 
that  I  should  suffer,  I  could  try  to  think  it  was  best.  I 
will  own  I  never  quite  realised  this ;  still  the  holy  words 
always  brought  a  feeling  of  peace.  To-night  I  knew  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  brother  would  be  present  ;  he  was  the  rector  of 
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the  parish,  ancl  generally  came  up  to 
the  school  one  evening  in  the  week, 
when  he  would  read  the  service,  and 
sometimes  deliver  a  short  address — 
sermon,  some  called  it,  and  thought  it  a 
horrid  bore.  I  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  had  always  looked  forward 
to  his  little  lectures  with  pleasure. 
This  time  I  was  somewhat  apprehen¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Fletcher  would  probably  tell 
him  my  story,  and  he  might  make 
some  reference  to  me  ;  he  would  natur¬ 
ally  take  his  bi’other’s  view  of  the  case, 
and  I  should  never  satisfy  him.  I  would 
not,  or  rather  I  could  not,  tell  him 
anything.  I  had  no  thought  of  re-  1 
pentance,  confession,  or  submission  in 
my  heart,  and  one  of  these  at  least  he 
would  expect  from  me. 

I  was  only  just  in  time,  and  I  took  a  1 
seat  close  to  the  door,  thinking  to  be 
out  of  view.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  when  the  rector  was  present, 
our  master  read  the  prayers  himself, 
but  at  the  close,  instead  of  giving  the  1 
signal  for  dispersing  the  little  congrega¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Fletcher  would  say  a  few  words.  Some 
of  the  boys  looked  pleased  ;  some  re¬ 
sumed  their  seats  with  a  look  of  impa¬ 
tience  on  their  faces,  which  they  took  j 
no  pains  to  conceal.  My  breath  came  I 
hurriedly,  for  the  rector  looked  straight  I 
at  me,  and  I  momentarily  expected  to 
hear  my  name.  My  fears,  however, 
were  groundless  ;  the  lecture  proceeded 
.as  usual.  He  took  for  his  text  the  i 
words  from  the  last  chapter  of  Isaiah  : 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  thee.”  I  listened,  cast¬ 
ing  my  eyes  downward  to  hide  the  tears 
which  gathered  in  them. 

“  As  one  whom  his  mother  com-  [ 
forteth.”  Yes,  that  was  the  solution  of 
my  difficulty,  I  would  go  to  her  ;  she 
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would  believe  me  true.  But  how  could 
I  get  to  her  1  This  was  no  time  for  ask¬ 
ing  favours  of  Mr.  Fletcher  ;  if  I  were  to 
make  application  for  leave  of  absence 
he  would  not  listen  to  me — still,  go  I 
must.  I  fear  I  did  not  hear  much  of 
the  good  man’s  discourse  ;  my  brain 
was  busy  devising  a  plan  for  getting 
home.  Graham  Court  was  at  no  great 
distance ;  it  might  be  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  miles  off  at  most ;  that  is,  across 
the  hills — by  the  high  road  (there  was 
no  railway)  perhaps  something  under 
twenty.  Our  grounds  were  large  and  lay 
a  good  way  from  the  town.  I  knew  I 
could  walk  over  easily  ;  I  had  done  so 
often ;  and  now  that  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  me,  I  was  eager  to  set  off 
at  once.  I  wanted  to  be  the  first 
to  tell  my  parents  the  story  of  my 
wrongs  ;  it  would  be  a  little  less  pain¬ 
ful  for  them  to  learn  it  from  me  than 
from  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  though  it  might 
be  easier  for  me  to  have  the  subject 
introduced  by  another,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  spare  them  what  pain  I 
could.  It  felt  very  much  like  assisting 
at  one’s  own  execution.  After  this,  my 
place  at  home  was  gone  ;  my  father’s 
loving  pride  in  his  eldest  son,  which 
touched  even  my  schoolboy  heart, 
would  be  brought  low ;  my  young 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  looked  up  to 
me  as  their  hero,  their  example,  would 
do  so  no  longer. 

I  suppose  my  face  must  have  been 
an  index  to  the  state  of  my  mind, 
for  when  the  sermon  was  over,  the 
rector  stopped  as  he  passed  me  on  his 
way  out,  and  inquired  if  I  were  ill, 
as  1  looked  so  pale,  adding  kindly :  “  You 
have  not  been  near  me  all  the  week, 
Graham ;  what  have  you  been  after  1 
Too  much  cricket,  eh?  I  know  you 
have  had  two  matches  on  this  week  ; 


still,  you  might  have  found  half-an-hour 
for  your  old  friend.  However,  I  will 
not  keep  you  now,  for  you  look  quite 
tired  out.”  He  held  out  his  hand  with 
a  smile  ;  I  saw  lie  had  heard  nothing  of 
my  troubles,  Iris  friendly  glance  was 
just  the  same  as  ever.  I  only  muttered, 
"Good  night,  sir,”  and  ran  off.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  I  felt  certain,  would  tell  him 
my  story  now,  and  I  expected  he  would 
send  for  me  later  to  speak  to  me  pri¬ 
vately.  Dearly  as  I  loved  the  old  man, 
I  dreaded  this,  but  the  summons  never 
came ;  perhaps  it  was  delayed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

All  our  class  had  to  be  in  bed,  and 
lights  extinguished,  by  ten  o’clock ;  I  had 
intended  to  have  made  some  slight  pre¬ 
parations  for  my  journey  before  going 
upstairs,  but  could  not  manage  it ;  the 
rector’s  sermon  having  been  a  very  long 
one,  had  detained  us  beyond  the  usual 
time  ;  we  were  sent  up  at  once,  and  it 
seemed  only  a  few  minutes  before  Mr. 
Rodney  came  for  our  candle.  It  was 
some  time  ere  quietness  reigned  and 
the  boys  settled  down.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  of  us  in  our  dormitory, 
some  sound  sleepers,  others  whom  any 
slight  noise  disturbed ;  I  wondered  if  any 
of  them  would  hear  me  if  I  left  the 
room.  Since  my  trouble  began,  my 
nights  had  been  very  wakeful ;  my  en¬ 
deavours  to  induce  sleep  had  been  as 
persistent  as  they  were  useless ;  to¬ 
night  a  fear  tormented  me  that  I  should 
oversleep  myself  and  wake  too  late  to 
start  on  my  journey,  and  I  took  as 
much  trouble  to  keep  awake  as  I  had 
lately  done  to  produce  the  opposite 
result,  but  in  spite  of  myself  my  eyes 
would  close,  and  I  almost  think  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  efforts  in  mv  dreams. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SIGHTS  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  London 
museums  is  in  Whitehall  Yard,  in 
what  is  now  the  open  space  by  the  side  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  It  is  open  free  every 
day  but  Friday,  but  a  member’s  ticket  is 
required.  An  application  to  the  secretary 
for  a  ticket  is,  however,  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  a  favourable  response,  but  as  the 
collection  is  one  of  military  and  naval  ob¬ 
jects,  it  is  as  well  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  one  able  to  explain  matters. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  by  which  you 
enter  is  the  gem  of  the  museum,  a  splendid 
model  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  larger 
than  that  at  Greenwich,  and  in  much  better 
condition.  Every  ship  engaged  is  shown 
■complete — sails,  ropes,  guns,  etc. — a  perfect 
model  of  each.  And  the  time  chosen  is  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  so  that  the 
plan  is  clear.  There  is  the  long  line  of 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  the  two  lines  of 
English  breaking  through  them  so  as  to  cut 
•off  and  capture  all  those  ships  that  were 
afterwards  sunk  or  captured  before  the 
others  could  come  up  to  help,  which  others, 
it  will  he  remembered,  got  away  and  were 
■captured  in  Strachan’s  action.  In  the 
bright  sunshine  the  clear  water  and  white 
sails  of  the  tiny  fleets  make  quite  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  ;  and  if  the  attendant  can  be 
found  to  identify  the  different  ships,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  their  positions — which 
he  is  always  very  willing  to  do — you  will 
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come  away  with  a  really  clear  notion  of 
Nelson’s  tactics. 

Upstairs,  on  the  second  floor,  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
as  admirable  in  its  way  as  that  of  Trafalgar, 
and  just  as  valuable  in  an  educational 
sense.  Every  road,  field,  and  hedge  is  shown, 
with  the  troops  in  position,  and  advancing 
and  supporting,  so  that  you  seem  to  be  a 
Gulliver  holding  a  review  of  Liliputians. 
No  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  a  busy 
battle-field  so  well  as  this  huge  model.  In 
the  room  below,  surrounded  by  uniforms  of 
the  British  army  in  all  ages,  such  as  were 
shown  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  are  many 
other  models  of  great  interest.  One  of 
them  shows  the  lines  of  London  when  the 
next  F renclx  invasion  forces  us  to  take 
refuge  within  our  capital.  Boys  wno  live 
in  the  suburbs,  will  probably  be  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  lines  run  anywhere 
near  their  homes  ;  if  so,  they  had  better 
come  here  and  see.  There  is  a  large  model 
of  Plymouth  and  its  defences,  another  of 
Sebastopol,  another  of  Gibraltar,  and  quite 
a  glorious  one — from  a  toy  point  of  view — 
of  a  siege  in  its  last  extremity,  with  all  the 
works  and  counterworks,  the  ruined  houses, 
the  men  at  the  guns,  the  attack,  etc. ,  etc. , 
displayed  on  a  large  scale  with  life-like 
accuracy.  Below  stairs,  near  the  Trafalgar 
model,  are  many  ship  models,  including  a 
splendid  one  of  the  Captain,  contrasting 


well  with  one  showing  Captain  Coles's 
original  idea  ;  a*large  one  of  the  Cornwallis, 
a  74-gun  ship  ;  a  line-of -battle  ship  of  1650, 
in  which  the  crossjack  Ls  across,  and  not 
at  right  angles,  as  it  is  now,  with  the 
spanker  and  mizen  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  single  sail ;  several  Maltese  and  .Medi¬ 
terranean  vesseLs  ;  a  beautiful  model  of  the 
Audacious  in  tortoiseshell  ;  and  a  tiny  ship 
in  a  bottle  made  by  a  French  prisoner  in  N  or- 
man  Cross  Barracks.  There  are  also  models 
of  the  lifeboats  in  the  great  competition, 
including  one  of  the  winner  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland  prize.  A  case  of  Franklin  relics  is 
interesting,  and  close  to  it  is  a  balloon 
despatch  from  Captain  Belcher  when  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  Under  a  window  is 
Captain  Cook’s  chronometer,  taken  out 
again  by  Bounty  Bligli,  and  carried  by  the 
mutineers  to  Pitcairn,  whence  it  was  after¬ 
wards  brought  home.  In  the  same  case  is 
the  signal-book  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake,  captured  by  the  Shannon. 
The  signal-book  has  the  bullets  sewn  on  to 
it  ready  to  sink  it  when  thrown  overboard. 
All  round  are  guns  and  cannon  of  all  kinds, 
and  weapons  from  everywhere,  and  of  every 
age.  The  old  firearms,  matchlocks,  and 
what  not,  are  very  interesting  to  students  of 
the  Cromwellian  battles.  The  machine- 
guns,  Gatlings,  Gardners,  Hotchkisses,  and 
so  forth,  are  sure  to  attract  attention  ;  and. 
in  another  room,  the  illustrations  of 
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ordnance  and  shot  and  shell  are  very  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  engine-room  are  many  models 
of  engines  ;  and  upstairs,  past  the  armour 
and  round  the  lecture  theatre,  is  a  series 
illustrative  of  temporary  bridge  building, 
pontooning,  etc.,  with  sample  canteens  and 
outfits,  medical  and  otherwise.  These  are 
hut  a  few  tilings  out  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  Service  Museum,  which,  like  all 
museums  of  standing,  is  becoming  too  small 
to  show  oil' its  treasures  properly. 

At  Woolwich,  in  the  Repository  Grounds, 
where  our  young  artillerymen  for  a  month 
or  more  are  set  to  amuse  themselves  with 
mounting  and  dismounting  heavy  ordnance, 
and  other  Pickford's  work,  is  another  in¬ 
teresting  museum,  on  much  the  same  lines. 
It  is  known  familiarly  as  the  Rotunda,  and 
is  open  every  day  free  from  ten  o’clock  to 
four  or  six.  The  building  itself  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  St.  James’s  Park,  where  it  was 
built  in  1814  for  the  reception  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  whose  equanimity  was  to  be  so 
much  disturbed  the  year  afterwards.  It  is 
quite  a  striking  hall,  with  its  central  pillar 
trophied  with  arms  and  shields,  and  the 
immense  number  of  warlike  curiosities 
around.  Models  there  are  enough  to  occupy 
the  visitor  all  the  afternoon,  of  dockyards 
and  fortifications,  actual  and  possible,  and 
collections  of  weapons  in  every  branch  in 
every  stage,  from  the  sling  of  the  savage  to 
the  newest  magazine  rifle.  There  is  an  old 
gun  from  the  moat  at  Bodiliam,  dating- 
1300  and  something.  There  is  another,  dug- 
out  of  Walney  Sand,  ingeniously  devised 
for  bring  at  both  ends,  with  the  breech  in 
the  middle  !  This  gun  is  worth  noticing  for 
another  matter.  It  is  one  of  several,  all 
found  together,  with  stone  balls  and  ammu¬ 
nition  complete — wreckage  from  Sir  John 
Arundel’s  beet  when  he,  in  1239,  went  with 
Richard  the  Second  across  the  Channel  on 
his  expedition  to  Ireland,  and  got  caught  in 
a  storm  and  perished  on  the  way.  Among 
the  models  is  one  of  Gibraltar,  thirty-six 
feet  long  ;  and  close  to  it  is  a  cinder  with  a 
history,  the  said  cinder  being  all  that  was 
left  of  £100,000  worth  of  £1  notes. 

At  Greenwich,  in  the  eastern  block  of 
the  Hospital,  is  the  equally  interesting 
Naval  Museum,  which  is  worth  a  whole 
article  to  itself,  and  has  had  it — in  our 
June  part  for  1886,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
no  visitor  to  London  should  go  away  with¬ 
out  seeing  it,  and  that  its  neglect  by  London 
lads  is  incomprehensible. 

Another  of  the  interesting  suburban 
museums  is  that  in  Kew  Gardens,  where 
the  collection  is  entirely  botanical — botany 
being  understood  in  its  most  extended 
sense.  If  you  have  any  fruits  or  plants  or 
seeds  you  wish  identified,  take  them  to 
Kew,  and  if  you  are  unable  to  discover 
what  they  are  from  what  you  see  in  the 
museum,  inquire  from  one  of  the  attendants 
how  to  proceed.  There  used  to  be  three 
museums  at  Kew,  but  they  are  all  being 
concentrated  in  the  one  by  the  side  of  the 
lake.  One  of  the  minor  curiosities  of  the 
museum  is  the  case  showing  how  wooden 
toys  are  made.  It  has  doubtless  struck 
some  of  onr  readers  as  strange  that  in 
Noah  s-ark  animals  the  backs  are  always 
broader  than  the  heads,  the  animal  being 
of  a  wedge-like  form.  The  explanation  oi 
this  is  here.  The  wood  is  turned  in  a  ring, 
ami  the  animals  are  sections  of  this  ring, 
heads  inwards,  tails  outwards,  each  ring 
yielding  half  a  hundred  horses,  cows,  or 
whatever  the  particular  animal  may  l>e. 
Botany  is  said  to  be  a  “dry”  study.  When 
it  embraces  everything  vegetable,  including 
Xoah’s-arks  and  cricket-bats,  it  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  devoid  of  boy  interest.  Such 
lads  as  are  wise  enough  to  be  interested  in 
tlie  serious  study  of  the  flowers  could  not 
do  better  than  take  a  trip  to  Kew,  where 
the  diagrams  their  text-books  are  re- 
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placed  by  sections  from  nature.  The  amount 
spent  in  fare  is  better  invested  than  on 
many  a  book,  and  that  is  the  only  expense, 
for  the  admission  to  the  Gardens  is  every 
day  free.  The  pleasantest  way  to  Kew  is 
by  steamboat,  but  this  is  only  in  the  spring 
and  summer  time.  The  gardens  themselves 
are  a  huge  exhibition,  not  to  be  raced 
through  in  a  hurry,  but  to  be  studied  in 
detail,  house  by  house.  The  pleasantest, 
best-kept  park  in  England  is  the  pleasure- 
ground  at  Kew,  through  the  garden-gates  ; 
it  contains  in  perfection  every  tree  grown 
in  the  British  Islands. 

If  you  want  to  identify  a  plant  take  it  to 
Kew  ;  if  you  want  to  identify  a  fossil,  take 
it  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
in  Jermyn  Street,  open  free  every  day 
of  the  week  except  Friday.  Here  is  the 
most  workable  collection  of  fossils  and  rock 
specimens  in  the  world,  far  better  arranged 
for  handy  reference  than  those  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  The  fossils  are  in  the  gal¬ 
leries,  iu  the  wall  cases, the  flat  cases,  and  the 
drawers  under  the  flat  cases.  If  you  know 
the  formation  in  which  the  fossil  was  found 
you  can  walk  direct  to  its  fellow,  for  the 
arrangement  is  stratigraphical ;  if  the  fossil 
is  a  stray  specimen,  of  age  unknown  to  you, 
you  must  look  about  a  bit.  If  you  cannot 
succeed,  ask,  and  you  will  soon  lie  put  out 
of  doubt,  for  Jermyn  Street  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

I  n  the  hall  is  a  large  collection  of  building- 
stones  in  cubes,  and  much  heavy  orna¬ 
mental  work.  Immediately  over  the  en¬ 
trance  hall  is  a  line  collection  of  glass  and 
British  pottery,  also  excellently  arranged, 
and  much  resorted  to  by  collectors.  There 
are  also  some  good  enamels,  and  other 
vitreous  wares,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
museum  are  a  few  beautiful  castings  in 
different  metals.  These  are  mostly  of  sta¬ 
tuary  ;  among  them,  on  the  staircase,  is  a 
full-size  figure  in  zinc  of  Prince  Albert’s 
greyhound,  Eos,  whose  portrait  was  in 
nearly  all  the  Jubilee  books. 

Upstairs,  on  the  main  floor,  is  a  tine 
collection  of  minerals  and  ores,  and  at  the 
back  is  a  room  with  a  gallery  full  of  mining 
models — collieries,  iron  mines,  metal  mines, 
and  machinery  for  working.  Among  the 
mining  tools  is  a  collection  of  nearly  three 
hundred  different  kinds  of  safety  lamp. 
Some  of  the  man-engines  are  worth  looking 
at ;  they  consist  essentially  <  >f  steps  fixed  on 
the  pump  rods  opposite  each  other.  As  the 
rods  work  the  steps  move  up  and  down 
with  them,  each  moving  just  high  enough 
to  reach  the  step  above  on  the  other  rod. 
To  go  up  a  man-engine  the  miner  has,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  his  station  on  a  step,  when  he 
is  lifted  just  high  enough  to  step  off  it  on 
to  the  step  that  comes  down  on  the  other 
rod  to  meet  him.  Up  he  goes  on  this,  and 
steps  off  on  to  the  rod  from  which  he 
started;  and  so  step  by  step  he  is  lifted 
aloft  without  further  effort  than  having  to 
lie  sure-footed  enough  to  change  from  step 
to  step  during  his  ascent. 

The  models  of  coal  mines,  showing  how 
the  beds  are  worked  and  the  ways  ven¬ 
tilated,  are  sure  to  interest  ;  and,  in  other 
parte  of  the  building,  the  models  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  London,  and  Eigg  afford 
valuable  lessons  in  geology,  giving  the  facts 
so  much  more  clearly  than  diagram  or  book. 
In  the  top  gallery  is  a  set  of  models  of  the 
solar  system  to  a  true  scale,  both  in  size 
and  distance,  the  sun  being  at  one  end  of 
the  hall  and  the  farthest  planet  at  the 
other ;  and  under  the  sun,  in  the  old  offices, 
is  a  capital  lithological  collection,  strati- 
graphieally  arranged,  and  sure  to  lie  appre¬ 
ciated  by  geological  students.  The  collec¬ 
tions  do  not  cover  such  wide  ground  as 
those  at  South  Kensington,  but  they  are 
much  handier,  and,  as  a  geological  box  of ' 
tools,  the  larger  collection  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  brought  together  and  con¬ 


trolled  by  the  Survey.  The  collection,  too, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  British 
Museum  authorities  is  not  specially  British, 
while  that  in  Jermyn  Street  has  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  British  Isles.  On 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  this  excellent 
museum,  which  all  should  see,  is  open  till 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  lighted  entirely 
by  electricity. 

With  it  we  conclude  our  selection  of 
London  museums  to  which  admittance  is 
easy.  There  are  other  museums  to  visit,  for 
which  special  permission  must  be  obtained. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  has  a  large 
museum  ;  all  the  hospitals  have  museums  ; 
many  of  the  societies  and  institutions  have 
museums.  One  of  the  strangest  of  the 
London  museums  is  that  at  the  Custom 
House.  It  is,  however,  not  an  easy  one  to 
obtain  access  to. 

(THE  END.) 
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Relics  of  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages. 

On  pulling  down  a  part  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s  Museum,  at  the  back  of  22,  Soho 
Square,  in  a  recess  with  doors  that  had  not 
been  opened  for  above  half  a  century,  a 
collection  of  relics  of  Captain  Cook’s  voy¬ 
ages  in  the  South  Seas  was  discovered. 
Inside  the  panelling  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  written  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  travels  : — “Instruments  used, 
carvings,  weapons,  and  heads  collected  by 
Captain  Cook  during  the  voyage  of  the  En¬ 
deavour. — J.  Banks.”  These  relics  have 
been  bought  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales,  and  will 
shortly  be  dispatched  by  him  to  Sydney 
for  the  State  House  Museum  at  that  place. 
Among  the  collection  are  the  following 
articles  : — Old  quadrants  and  other  instru 
merits  used  by  Captain  Cook  on  board  the 
Endeavour,  four  of  which  are  in  oak  cases  ; 
two  mummied  tattooed  heads  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  chiefs,  two  native  models  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  canoes,  one  carved  ;  two  large  carved 
canoe  paddles,  carved  spears  and  war  clubs, 
a  native  chief’s  paddle  with  carving,  a  very 
fine  stone  hatchet  with  handle,  and  upon  it 
the  following  inscription  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks: — “Brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1775  by  Captain  <  'ook  from  Ota- 
heite  ;  ”  and  a  wooden  bow  1  with  lip,  used 
for  handing  round  human  blood  in  the  days 
of  cannibalism.  There  is  also  a  carved 
wooden  sceptre,  with  the  following  words 
scratched  on  it,  presumably  by  Captain 
Cook  : — “  Made  for  me  by  Wanga. — J.  C.” 


Reading  Dogs. 

Recently  Sir  John  Lubbock  delivered  an 
address  in  Edinburgh  on  “The  Sense  and 
Senses  of  Animals.”  He  had,  he  said,  tried 
to  teach  a  black  poodle  belonging  to  himself 
to  read.  “  He  had  taken  two  pieces  of 
card,  one  blank  and  the  other  with  the  word 
‘  food  ’  upon  it.  He  had  put  the  latter  on  a 
saucer  containing  some  bread  and  milk, 
and  the  blank  card  he  put  on  an  empty 
saucer.  The  dog  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
until  it  brought  the  proper  card  to  him. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  about  ten  days  the  dog 
began  to  distinguish  the  card  with  the 
letters  on  it  from  the  plain  card.  It  took  a 
longer  rime  to  make  the  dog  realise  the 
difference  between  different  words.  In 
order  to  try  and  discover  whether  the  dog 
could  distinguish  colours,  he  prepared  six 
cards,  marking  two  of  them  blue,  two  yel¬ 
low,  and  two  orange.  His  experiment  in 
this  direction  was  a  failure.  ” 


1.— “I  wonder  if  he  bites?" 
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Irene.— The  result  of  a  dispute  in  such  a  case  would 
be  that  all  the  furniture  would  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  divided.  The  man  should  make  a  will. 
You  would  employ  a  solicitor. 

Esk  Hualdon. — Jules  Verne’s  “Clipper  of  the 
Clouds  "  began  in  Wo.  407. 

N.  B. — The  best  “machine  "  for  you  to  get  to  turn 
your  grindstone  is  a  small  boy.  You  might  ar¬ 
range  a  weight  over  a  pulley,  which  would  take 
long  enough  in  falling  to  do  what  you  want. 

J.  Everest. — There  is  an  edition  of  Crabbe’s  Poems 
in  the  Aldine  Poets,  published  by  George  Bell  and 
Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Jim  M.—  1.  See  back.  The  word  Yankee  is  an  Indian 
corruption  of  English,  by  way  of  Yengeese.  “  Yan¬ 
kee  Boodle”  was  a  song  composed  in  derision  of 
the  native  American  troops  at  the  time  of  tire 
French  war  in  Canada,  but  it  was  adopted  in 
serious  earnest  as  a  compliment.  2.  Vols.l.,  II., III., 
and  IV.  are  quite  out  of  print  in  numbers,  parts, 
and  volumes.  A  few  parts  and  volumes  are  left  of 
Yol.  v. 

Poor  Bor.— See  “  Coins,  and  how  they  are  found,” 
in  the  March  part  for  1886.  There  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  given  in  it  of  the  same  sort  of  coin.  It  is  a 
coin  of  the  Commonwealth  time— the  so-called 
“breeches  money” — and  you  should  report  the 
find  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Coins,  British  Museum. 
It  is  not  worth  much.  Yrour  account  of  its  disco¬ 
very  makes  a  good  additional  paragraph  to  our 
article— “As  a  companion  and  I  were  playing  one 
evening  lately  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
in  this  neighbourhood,  part  of  a  sandy  bank  fell 
down,  and  among  what  fell  I  found  a  coin.” 

Nauta.— You  will  find  a  complete  sail-plan  of  a 
schooner  on  page  623  of  our  sixth  volume.  For 
proportions  of  hull,  take  four  beams  to  length,  aud 
make  depth  equal  to  breadth ;  but  you  can  please 
yourself,  remembering  that  a  schooner  ought  not 
to  be  too  narrow. 

Presto. — The  lens  you  have  is  of  too  short  a  focus. 
Get  another. 

An  Inquirer.— The  only  way  is  to  buy  Bank  Stock, 
of  which  you  will  sometimes  see  the  quotation  in 
the  Money  Market  column.  By  far  the  best  plan, 
when  you  have  too  much  for  the  Post  Office  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  is  to  invest  in  Consols,  which  you  can 
do'  for  small  amounts  more  easily  through  the 
Post  Office  than  in  any  other  way.  A  paper  of  in¬ 
structions  will  be  given  you  free  on  application  at 
any  post-office. 

S.  Bather.— The  complaint  is  probably  constitu¬ 
tional.  It  would  be  wise  to  consult  a  doctor  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  bathe  in  salt 
water. 

E.  C.  Bark. — Fifteen  hours  a  day  is,  we  consider, 
much  too  long  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  have  to 
work  ;  but  we  do  not  see  what  you  can  do  except 
complete  your  apprenticeship.  You  should  not 
have  chosen  a  trade  in  which  such  long  hours  are 
customary. 

S  J.  S. — Why  not  cast  the  wheels  in  plaster-of -paris 
moulds  ?  Take  one  wheel,  and  get  your  mould 
from  it.  You  would  not  require  a  top  mould,  as 
your  wheel  finishes  all  flat  on  one  side ;  in  fact, 
you  could  make  the  plaster  solid,  and  cut  out  your 
mould  in  it  with  a  compass  and  a  straight-edge. 

J  B.  Grace.— Colours  painted  on  bunting  are  mixed 
with  varnish,  not  with  oil  ;  and  both  sides  should 
lie  painted,  so  that  on  one  side  the  device  is 
reversed. 
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Cat  Ape. —The  easiest  material  to  work  with  for 
such  things  is  modelling-clay,  mixed  with  a  little 
pulped  paper  to  prevent  its  splitting  too  readily. 
The  crests  on  the  helmets  of  the  knights  of  old 
were  made  of  wood. 

G.  E.  Clark.  -  Captain  Chapman's  “All  about 
Ships”  is  published  by  Norie  and  Wilson,  of  156, 
Minories,  E.c. 

Zalva  the  Brave  (!). — For  information  as  to  how 
and  when  to  join  tlie  Royal  Navy,  apply  at  the 
nearest  Coastguard  station. 

Clareman.  —  1.  To  make  your  photograph  stick 
down,  use  paste  made  of  starch.  2.  A  surgeon  in 
the  Army  gets  £250  a  year.  3.  Irish  medical  degrees 
are  of  equal  rank  with  tlie  others. 

E.  L.  G.— On  a  voyage  to  Australia  you  pass  through 
a  hot  summer  and  a  cold  winter,  and  you  should 
take  with  you  such  clothes  as  you  are  accustomed 
to  wear  on  such  occasions  in  England.  Tlie  cli¬ 
mate  of  Victoria  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
England,  but  warmer  in  summer  and  not  so  cold 
in  winter. 

A.  L.  M. — On  no  account  attempt  to  drive  a  boat 
with  a  sheet-tin  boiler.  Refer  to  our  back 
numbers. 

M.  E.  Robinson.— The  articles  on  Fowls,  entitled 
“Tlie  Boy’s  Own  Poultry  Run,”  were  in  the  fourth 
volume,  which  is  now  out  of  print. 

L.  E.  F. — The  ornithological  names  are  as  follows  : 
Hedge  Sparrow  —  Accentor  modularis  ;  House 
Sparrow  —  Passer  domesticus  :  Tree  Sparrow — 
Passer  montanus  ;  -Dove — Columba  turtur  :  Moor¬ 
hen—  Gallinula  chloropus  ;  Magpie— Pica  caudata  ; 
Sparrowhawk  —  Accipiter  nisus;  Plover— Chara- 
drius  pluvialis  ;  Pheasant — Phasianus  colchicus  ; 
Partridge — Perdix  cinerea ;  Kestrel — Tinnunculus 
alaudarius  ;  Hooded  Crow— Corvus  cornix. 

Jones. — If  you  carry  firearms  you  must  have  a 
liceuce.  It  does  not  matter  what  they  are  or  what 
they  are  called,  or  what  is  their  size  or  weight,  or 
which  end  goes  off  when  you  tire  ! 

E.  M.  Bcndv. — The  best  bowler  of  1887  was  Lohmann. 
Your  other  question  is  such  an  open  one  at  present 
that  we  will  leave  it  for  a  while. 

P.  W.—  1.  Ely  Cathedral  is  517  feet  long,  and  the 
western  tower  is  270  feet  high.  The  transept  is  of 
the  age  of  Henry  I.  The  cathedral  was  finished 
about  1534.  The  old  foundation  was  about  670  ; 
the  bishopric  dates  from  1107.  2.  Buy  black  ena¬ 
mel  for  your  bicycle  from  a  bicycle-shop. 

Rob  Rot.— Euclid  was  born  323  b.c.,  so  that  his 
books  are  2,210  years  old.  Tlie  books  of  his  that 
have  been  lost  are  those  on  “Fallacies,”  “Divi¬ 
sions,”  and  “Porisms.” 

V.  W  Addington. — You  can  get  back  numbers  either 
direct  from  us  or  through  any  bookseller.  The 
weekly  numbers  of  Vols.  VI.,  vil.,  VIH.,  and  ix 
are  nearly  all  in  print,  and  so  are  the  monthly 
parts  ;  but  Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  quite  out  of  print. 

.  L'Histoire  Anolaise.— Get  Howlett’s  “  .Metrical 
Chronology”  from  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row.  Any  bookseller  will  get  it  from 
the  publisher  for  you.  It  gives  the  dates  in  all  the 
I  histories  iu  a  clear  and  easily  rememberable  form 


S.  N.  B. — Get  “  Under  the  Red  Ensign  ;  or.  How  to 
Send  a  Boy  to  Sea,”  which  is  now  in  print  again, 
price  one  shilling,  published  by  Kent  aud  Co.,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  and  obtainable  of  any  book¬ 
seller. 

A.  S.  S.— You  can  get  powdered  cork  for  face-black¬ 
ing  from  Hopwood  and  Crew,  of  New  Bond  Street ; 
or  Mr.  S.  French,  89,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Guinea-pigs.  —  1.  Greenstuff,  whatever  kinds  they 
care  for — apples,  roots,  acorns,  corn,  bread-and- 
milk,  and  pure  water.  2.  No,  not  very  intelligent. 

W.  H.  Stutciiburt. — We  can  only  answer  iu  Corre¬ 
spondence  ;  the  enclosure  of  a  stamp  gives  no  pre¬ 
ference.  You  can  obtain  fixings  for  model  yachts 
from  W.  Stevens,  of  22,  Aldgate,  E.c.,  who  charges 
threepence  for  his  catalogue.  If  your  boat  is  for 
racing,  the  fewer  sucli  fixings  you  have  the  better. 

F.  V.  H.— 1.  We  never  heard  before  of  the  language 
of  stamps,  and  would  he  glad  of  particulars. 
2.  Thoroughly  clean  the  cage,  washing  it  well  with 
carbolic  soap.  Keep  the  bird  in  another  cage  for 
a  week  while  you  give  the  proper  cage  its  cleaning. 

Nil  Mortalibus,  etc. — 1.  Ordnance  maps  are  pub¬ 
lished  uncoloured  at  a  shilling  a  quarter-sheet. 
They  are  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile.  There 
is  a  six-inch  scale,  but  the  maps  are  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  for  two  whole  counties  would  cost  you 
more  than  you  are  prepared  to  pay.  Write  for 
price  list  of  Ordnance  Survey  publications  to  Mr. 
E.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  2.  Mr.  Yardley’s 
130  in  1872  is  the  highest  individual  score  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  series. 

W.  Shuttleworth. — “  Amateur  Work”  is  a  six¬ 
penny  monthly  magazine,  published  by  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Co.,  and  the  book  mentioned  is  one  of 
its  bound  volumes.  The  book  to  suit  you  best 
would  be  “  Every  Man  his  own  Mechanic,”  obtain¬ 
able  of  the  same  publishers. 

Ching  Ching. — We  had  a  series  of  articles  on  Pot¬ 
tery  Painting  in  our  fifth  volume. 

Ethel. — Edward  is  said  to  mean  a  “  happy  keeper” 
—perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  be  a  “  keeper  of  the 
peace ”  ! 

Young  Harry — We  publish  no  other  paper  for 
boys,  and  have  no  intention  of  publishing  another. 
The  statement  is,  we  understand,  frequently  made, 
ar.d  we  will  thank  any  reader  who  will  send  us  on 
a  copy,  should  he  see  it  in  print. 

Meltonian.— Mix  ordinary  colours  with  varnish  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  The  colours  must  be  transparent. 
In  order  to  see  if  they  are,  try  them  first.  Paint  a 
slide  in  chequers  of  your  different  colours  in  flat 
washes  only,  and  try  it  in  the  lantern.  You  will 
easily  see  which  will  suit  and  which  will  not.  The 
best  black  for  stopping  is  asphaltum.  Messrs.  J. 
Barnard  aDd  Son,  of  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
sell  boxes  of  colours  prepared  for  painting  lantern 
slides. 

G.  (Llanberis.) — The  market  for  Christmas  cards  is 
now  so  overstocked  that  there  is  very  little  chance 
for  a  designer,  unless  really  clever.  We  would 
rather  not  mention  names,  but  on  almost  every 
card  published  the  publishers’  names  or  initials  are 
given.  You  should  apply  direct  to  the  publishers. 
Christmas  cards  are  largely  printed  iu  Germany. 
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By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — A  SEVERE  TRIAL 
— SECRET  COMMUNICATION  UN¬ 
DER  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  SUD¬ 
DEN  FLIGHT. 

rriHE  devotion  of  our  middy 
to  the  fine  arts  was  so 
satisfactory  in  its  results  that 
Ben-Ahmed  set  him  to  worn 
at  various  other  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  dwelling 
when  the  first  drawing  was 
nearly  finished. 


Then  the  Moor  removed  her  veil.’ 
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We  say  nearly  finished,  because,  owing 
to  some  unaccountable  whim,  the  Moor 
would  not  allow  the  first  drawing  to  be 
completed.  When  Foster  had  finished 
a  painting  of  the  central  court  his 
master  was  so  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  he  had  drawn  and  coloured  the 
various  shrubs  and  flowers  which  grew 
there,  that  he  ordered  him  forthwith  to 
commence  a  series  of  drawings  of  the 
garden  from  various  point's  of  view.  In 
one  of  these  Foster  introduced  such  a 
life-like  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great 
that  Ben- Ahmed  was  charmed,  and  im¬ 
mediately  gave  orders  to  have  most  of 
his  slaves  portrayed  while  engaged  in 
their  various  occupations. 

In  work  of  this  kind  many  months 
were  spent,  for  Foster  was  a  pains¬ 
taking  worker.  He  finished  all  his 
paintings  with  minute  care,  having  no 
capacity  for  off-hand  or  rapid  sketch¬ 
ing.  During  this  period  the  engrossing 
nature  of  his  work — of  which  he  was 
extremely  fond — tended  to  prevent  his 
mind  from  dwelling  too  much  on  his 
condition  of  slavery,  but  it  was  chiefly 
the  knowledge  that  Hester  Sommers 
was  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  at  any  moment  he  might 
encounter  her,  which  reconciled  him  to 
his  fate,  and  even  made  him  cheerful 
under  it. 

But  as  week  after  week  passed  away, 
and  month  after  month,  without  even  a 
flutter  of  her  dress  being  seen  by  him, 
his  heart  failed  him  again,  and  lie  began 
to  fear  that  Ben-Ahmed’s  son  Osman 
might  have  returned  and  carried  her 
off  as  his  bride,  or  that  she  might  have 
been  sold  to  some  rich  Moor — even  to 
the  Dey  himself  !  Of  course,  his  black 
friend  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
that  Osman  had  not  returned,  and  that 
Ben- Ahmed  was  not  the  man  to  sell  a 
slave  he  was  fond  of ;  but  such  assur¬ 
ances  did  not  afford  him  much  com¬ 
fort.  His  mind  was  also  burdened  with 
anxiety  about  his  mother  and  sister. 

He  was  sitting  one  day  while  in  this 
state  at  an  angle  of  the  garden  trying 
to  devote  his  entire  mind  to  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  tree-fern,  and  vainly  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prevent  Hester  Sommers 
from  coming  between  him  and  the 
paper,  when  he  was  summoned  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  Ben-Ahmed.  As  this  was  an 
event  of  by  no  means  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence,  he  listlessly  gathered  up  his 
materials  and  went  into  the  house. 

He  found  the  Moor  seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  carpet,  smoking  his  hookah, 
with  only  a  negress  in  attendance.  His 
easel,  he  found,  was  already  placed, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  he  observed  that 
the  original  drawing  with  which  his 
career  as  a  painter  had  commenced  was 
placed  upon  it. 

“  I  wish  you  to  finish  that  picture  by 
introducing  a  figure,”  said  Ben-Ahmed, 
with  solemn  gravity. 

He  spoke  in  Lingua  Franca,  which 
Foster  understood  pretty  well  by  that 
time. 

It  now  became  evident  to  him  why 
the  drawing  of  the  room  had  been  left 
unfinished,  and  he  thought  it  probable 
that  modesty — or,  perhaps,  a  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  Moslem’s  dislike  to 
being  transferred  to  canvas  at  all — had 
caused  the  delay. 

“  In  what  attitude  do  you  wish  to  be 
painted  1  ”  asked  the  middy,' as  he  moved 


the  easel  a  little,  and  took  a  pro 
fessional,  head-on-one-side  look  at  his 
subject. 

“  In  no  attitude,”  returned  the  Moor, 
gravely. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Foster,  in  surprise. 
“  Did  you  not  say  that — that — ” 

“  I  said  that  I  wish  you  to  finish  the 
drawing  by  introducing  a  figure,”  re¬ 
turned  Ben-Ahmed,  taking  a  long  draw 
at  the  hookah. 

“Just  so — and  may  I  ask — ” 

“  The  figure,”  resumed  the  Moor,  tak¬ 
ing  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  “  is 
to  be  one  of  my  women-slaves.” 

Here  he  turned  his  head  slightly  and 
gave  a  brief  order  to  the  negress  in 
waiting,  who  retired  by  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  middy  stood  silent  for  a  minute 
or  so,  lost  in  wonder  and  expectation, 
when  another  door  opened  and  a  female 
entered.  She  was  gorgeously  dressed, 
and  closely  veiled,  so  that  her  face  was 
entirely  concealed ;  nevertheless,  George 
Foster’s  heart  seemed  to  bound  into  his 
throat  and  half  choke  him,  for  he  knew 
the  size,  air,  and  general  effect  of  that 
female  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  mother  ! 

The  Moor  rose,  led  her  to  a  cushion, 
and  bade  her  sit  down.  She  did  so 
with  the  grace  of  Venus,  and  then  the 
Moor  removed  her  veil — looking  fixedly 
at  the  painter  as  he  did  so. 

But  the  middy  had  recovered  self- 
possession  by  that  time.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  as  well  as  deeply  concerned  to 
observe  that  Hester’s  beautiful  face 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  red 
and  swollen,  as  if  from  much  crying, 
but  not  a  muscle  in  his  stolid  counte¬ 
nance  betrayed  the  slightest  emotion. 
He  put  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  and  looked 
steadily  at  her.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
painting  and  frowned  as  if  considering 
the  best  spot  in  which  to  place  this 
“  figure.”  Then  he  began  to  work. 

Meanwhile  the  Moor  sat  down  to 
smoke  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
see  both  painter  and  sitter. 

It  was  a  severe,  test  of  our  middy’s 
capacity  to  act  the  “  hyperkrite  ”  !  His 
heart  was  thumping  at  his  ribs  like 
a  sledge-hammer  anxious  to  get  out. 
His  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could 
scai’ely  draw  a  line,  and  he  was  driven 
nearly  mad  with  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  calm  thoughtful  exterior 
when  the  effervescence  within,  as  he 
afterwards  admitted,  almost  blew  his 
head  off' like  a  champagne  cork. 

By  degrees  he  calmed  down,  ceased 
breaking  the  point  of  his  pencil,  and 
used  his  indiarubber  less  frequently. 
Then  he  took  to  colour  and  the  brush, 
and  here  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  his 
favour.  Such  a  subject  surely  never 
before  sat  to  painter  since  the  world 
began  !  He  became  engrossed  in  his 
work.  The  eyes  became  intent ;  the 
hand  steady ;  the  heart  regulai-,  the 
whole  man  intense,  while  a  tremen¬ 
dous  frown  and  compressed  lips  told 
that  he  “meant  business  !” 

Not  less  intense  was  the  attention  of 
the  Moor.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell  what 
his  thoughts  wei’e,  but  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  his  eccentric  reckless¬ 
ness  in  violating  all  his  Mohammedan 
habits  and  traditions  as  to  the  seclusion 
of  women,  by  thus  exposing  Hester  to 


the  gaze  of  a  young  infidel,  had  aroused 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  which 
were  not  natural  to  his  kindly  and  un- 
Moorish  cast  of  soul. 

But  while  young  Foster  was  employed 
in  the  application  of  his  powers  to  ener¬ 
getic  labour,  the  old  Moor  was  engaged 
in  the  devotion  of  his  powers  to  the 
consumption  of  smoke.  The  natural 
results  followed.  While  the  painter 
became  more  and  more  absorbed,  so  as 
to  forget  all  around  save  his  sitter  and 
his  work,  the  Moor  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  his  hookah,  till  he  for¬ 
got  all  around  save  the  soporific  influ¬ 
ences  of  smoke.  An  almost  oppressive 
silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  the  soft 
puffing  of  Ben-Ahmed’s  lips,  and  an 
occasional  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  painter.  And  oh  !  how  earnestly 
did  that  painter  wish  that  Ben-Ahmed 
would  retire — even  for  a  minute — to 
give  him  a  chance  of  exchanging  a  word 
or  two  with  his  subject. 

But  the  Moor  was  steady  as  a  rock. 
Indeed  he  was  too  steady,  for  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  his  eyes  suddenly  fell,  and  shut 
in  the  owlish  glare  with  which  he  had 
been  regarding  the  middy.  At  the 
same  moment  a  sharp  click  and  clatter 
sent  an  electric  thrill  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  Moor’s  mouthpiece  had 
fallen  on  the  marble  floor  !  Ben-Ahmed 
picked  it  up  and  replaced  it  with  severe 
gravity,  yet  a  faint  flicker  of  red  in  his 
cheek,  and  a  very  slight  air  of  confusion, 
showed  that  even  a  magnificent  Moor 
objects  to  be  caught  napping  by  his 
slaves. 

This  incident  turned  Foster’s  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel.  If  the  Moor  should 
again  succumb  to  the  demands  of  na¬ 
ture — or  the  influence  of  tobacco — how 
could  he  best  make  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ?  It  was  a  puzzling  question. 
To  speak — in  a  whisper  or  otherwise — 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Detection 
would  follow  almost  certainly.  The 
dumb  alphabet  would  have  been  splen¬ 
did,  though  dangerous,  but  neither  he 
nor  Hester  understood  it.  Signs  might 
do.  He  would  try  signs,  though  he  had 
never  tried  them  before.  What  then  1 
Did  not  “  Never  venture,  never  win,” 
“  Faint  heart  never  won,”  etc.,  and  a 
host  of  similar  proverbs  assure  him 
that  a  midshipman,  of  all  men,  should 
“  never  say  die  ”  1 

A  few  minutes  more  gave  him  the 
chance.  Again  the  mouthpiece  fell, 
but  this  time  it  dropped  on  the  folds  of 
the  Moor’s  dress,  and  in  another  minute 
steady  breathing  told  that  Ben-Ahmed 
was  in  the  land  of  Nod — if  not  of 
dreams. 

A  sort  of  lightning  change  took  place 
in  the  expressions  of  the  young  people. 
Hester’s  face  beamed  with  intelligence. 
Foster’s  blazed  with  mute  interrogation. 
The  little  maid  clasped  her  little  hands, 
gazed  upwards  anxiously,  looked  at  the 
painter  entreatingly,  and  glanced  at  the 
Moor  dubiously. 

Foster  tried  hard  to  talk  to  her  “  only 
with  his  eyes.”  He  even  added  some 
amazing  motions  of  the  lips  which  were 
meant  to  convey — “  What’s  the  matter 
with  you  V'  but  they  conveyed  nothing, 
for  Hester  only  shook  her  head  and 
looked  miserable. 

A  mild  choke  at  that  moment  caused 
the  maid  to  fall  into  statuesque  compo¬ 
sure,  and  the  painter  to  put  his  frowning 
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head  tremendously  to  one  side  as  lie 
stepped  back  in  order  to  make  quite 
sure  that  the  last  touch  was  really 
equal,  it  not  superior,  to  Michael  Angelo 
himself  ! 

The  Moor  resumed  his  mouthpiece 
with  a  suspicious  glance  at  both  slaves, 
and  Foster,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
feels  that  Michael  was  fairly  over¬ 
thrown,  stepped  forward  to  continue 
his  work.  Truly,  if  Peter  the  Great  had 
been  there  at  the  time  he  might  have 
felt  that  he  also  was  fairly  eclipsed  in 
his  own  particular  line  ! 

Foster  now  became  desperate,  and  his 
active  mind  began  to  rush  wildly  about 
in  quest  of  useful  ideas,  while  his  steady 
hand  pursued  its  labour  until  the  Moor 
smoked  himself  into  another  slumber. 

Availing  himself  of  the  renewed 
opportunity,  the  middy  wrapped  a  small 
piece  of  pencil  in  a  little  hit  of  paper, 
and,  with  the  reckless  daring  of  a  man 
who  had  boarded  a  pirate  single-handed, 
flung  it  at  his  lady  love. 

His  aim  wastrue — as  that  of  amidship- 
raan  should  be.  The  little  bomb  struck 
Hester  on  the  nose  and  fell  into  her  lap. 
She  unrolled  it  quickly,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  blank  disappointment  was  the 
result,  for  the  paper  was  blank  and  she 
had  expected  a  communication.  She 
looked  up  inquiringly,  and  beaming 
intelligence  displaced  the  blank  when 
she  saw  that  Foster  made  as  though  he 
were  writing  large  text  on  his  drawing. 
She  at  once  flattened  the  bit  of  paper 
on  her  knee — eyeing  the  Moor  anxiously 
the  while — and  scribbled  a  few  words 
on  the  paper. 

A  loud  cough  from  Foster,  followed 
by  a  violent  sneeze,  caused  her  to  crush 
the  paper  in  her  hand  and  again  become 
intensely  statuesque.  Prompt  though 
she  was,  this  would  not  have  saved  her 
from  detection  if  the  violence  of  Fos¬ 
ter's  sneeze  had  not  drawn  the  Moor’s 
first  glance  away  from  her  and  towards 
himself. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  middy,  with  a 
deprecatory  air,  “  a  sneeze  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  repress.” 

“  Does  painting  give  Englishmen 
colds'!”  asked  the  Moor,  sternly. 

“Sometimes  it  does  —  especially  if 
practised  out  of  doors  in  bad  weather,” 
returned  Foster,  softly. 

“H’m!  That  will  do  for  to-day. 
You  may  return  to  your  painting  in  the 
garden.  It  will,  perhaps,  cure  your 
cold.  Go  !  ”  he  added,  turning  to  Hes¬ 
ter,  who  immediately  rose,  pushed  the 
paper  under  the  cushion  on  which  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  left  the  room 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

As  the  cat  watches  the  mouse,  Foster 
had  watched  the  girl’s  every  movement 
while  he  bent  over  his  paint-box.  He 
saw  where  she  put  the  paper,  in  con¬ 
veying  his  materials  from  the  room, 
strange  to  say,  he  slipped  outlie  marble 
floor,  close  to  the  cushion,  secured  the 
paper  as  he  rose,  and,  picking  up  his 
scattered  things  with  an  aii  of  self- 
condemnation,  retired  humbly — yet 
elated — from  the  presence  chamber. 

Need  we  say  that  in  the  first  con¬ 
venient  spot  he  could  find  he  eagerly 
unrolled  the  paper,  and  read  :  — 

“lam  lost!  Oh,  save  me!  Osman 
has  come  !  I  have  seen  him  !  Hateful! 
He  comes  to-morrow  to — ” 

The  writing  ended  abruptly. 


“My  hideous  sneeze  did  that!” 
growled  Foster,  savagely.  “But  if  I 
had  been  a  moment  later  Ben-Ahmed 
might  have — well,  well  ;  no  matter. 
She  must,  be  saved.  She  shall  be 
saved  1 

Having  said  this,  clenched  his  teeth 
and  hands,  and  glared,  he  began  to 
wonder  ho.w  she  was  to  be  saved.  Not 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
on  this  point,  he  went  off  in  search  of 
his  friend  Peter  the  Great. 

He  found  that  worthy  man  busy 
mending  a  rake  in  a  tool-house,  and  in 
a  few  eager  words  explained  how 
matters  stood.  At  first  the  negro 
listened  with  his  wonted,  cheerful  smile 
and  helpful  look,  which  hitherto  had 
been  a  sort  of  beacon-light  to  the  poor 
midshipman  in  his  troubles,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  piece  of  paper  and  read 
its  contents  the  smile  vanished. 

“  Osman  home  !  ”  he  said.  “If  Osman 
come  back  it’s  a  black  look-out  for  poor 
Hester  !  ” 

“And  the  paper  says  to-morrow,” 
cried  Foster;  “to  take  her  away  and 
marry  her,  no  doubt.  Peter,  I  tell  you, 
she  must  be  saved  to-night !  You  and 
I  must  save  her.  If  you  won’t  aid  me 
I  will  do  it  alone — or  die  in  the 
attempt.” 

“Geo’ge,  if  you  was  to  die  a  t’ousan’ 
times  dat  wouldn’t  sabe  her.  You  know 
de  Kasba  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes — go  on  !  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  was  to  take  dat  on  your 
shoulders  an’  pitch  ’im  into  de  sea,  dat 
wouldn’t  sabe  her.” 

“Yes  it  would,  you  faint-hearted 
nigger  !  ”  cried  the  middy,  losing  all 
patience,  “for  if  I  conh.1  do  that  I’d  lie 
able  to  wring  the  neck  of  every  pirate 
in  Algiers — and  I’d  do  it  too  !  ” 

“Now,  Geo’ge,  keep  cool.  I’s  on’y 
p’intin’  out  what  you  can’t  do,  but  p’r’aps 
somet’ing  may  be  done.  Yes”  (he  struck 
his  forehead  with  Ins  fist,  as  if  to  clinch 
a  new  idea) — “yes,  I  knows!  I’s  hit 
it!” 

“What !  ”  cried  Foster,  eagerly. 

“  Dat  you’s  got  nuffin  to  do  wicl,”  re¬ 
turned  the  negro,  decisively.  “  V  ou  must 
know  noting,  understand  noting,  hear 
an'  see  noting,  for  if  you  do  you’ll  be 
whacked  to  deaf.  Bery  likely  you’ll  be 
whacked  anyhow,  but  dat  not  so.  bad. 
You  must  just  shut  your  eyes  an’  mout, 
an’  trust  all  to  me.  You  understand, 
Geo’ge  1  ” 

“I  think  I  do,”  said  the  relieved 
middy,  seizing  the  negro’s  right  hand 
and  wringing  it  gratefully.  “Bless  your 
black  face,  I  trust  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  immense 
relief  to  poor  Foster  that  his  friend 
not  only  took  up  the  matter  with 
energy,  but  spoke  in  such  a  cheery, 
hopeful  tone,  for  the  more  he  thought 
of  the  subject  the  more  hopeless  did 
the  case  of  poor  Hester  Sommers  ap¬ 
pear.  He  could  of  course  die  for  her — 
and  would,  if  need  were — but  this 
thought  was  always  followed  by  the 
depressing  question,  “What  good  would 
that  do  to  her  '!■  ’ 

Two  hours  after  the  foregoing  con¬ 
versation  occurred  Peter  the  Great  was 
seated  in  a  dark  little  back  court  in  a 
low  coffee-house  in  one  of  the  darkest, 
narrowest,  and  most  intricate  streets  of 
Algiers.  He  sat  on  an  empty  packing- 


box.  In  front  of  him  was  seated  a  stout 
negress,  in  whom  an  Ethiopian  might 
have  traced  some  family  likeness  to 
Peter  himself. 

“Now,  Dinah,”  said  he, continuing  an 
earnest  conversation  which  had  already 
lasted  for  some  time,  “  you  understand 
de  case  properly — eh  ?” 

“  Ob  course  I  does,”  said  Dinah. 

“Well,  den,  you  must  go  about  it  at 
once.  Not  a  minute  to  lose.  You’ll 
find  me  at  de  garden  door.  I’ll  let  you 
in.  You  know  who  you’s  got  to  sabe, 
an’  you  must  find  out  your  own  way  to 
sabe  her,  an’ — now,  hoi’  your  tongue  ! 
You’s  just  agoin’to  speak — /must  know 
nuffin.  Don’  tell  me  one  word  about  it. 
You’s  a  cleber  woman,  Dinah.” 

“Yes,  my  brudder.  I  wasn’t  born 
yesterday — no,  nor  yet  de  day  before.” 

“An’,  Samson,  will  you  trust  him?” 

“  My  hubsand  is  as  good  as  gold.  1 
trust  him  wid  ebery  t’ing  !  ”  replied  this 
pattern  wife. 

“  An’  Youssef — what  ob  him  1  ” 

“  He’s  more’n  free  quarters  blind. 
Kin  see  noting,  an’  understan’s  less.” 

“  Dinah,  you ’s  a  good  woman,”  re¬ 
marked  her  appreciative  brother,  as  he 
rose  to  depart.  “Now,  remember,  dis 
am  de  most  important  job  you  an’  I 
hab  had  to  do  since  we  was  took  by  de 
pirits  out  ob  de  same  ship.  An’  I  do 
t’ink  de  Lord  hab  bin  bery  good  to  us, 
for  He’s  gill  us  good  massas  at  last, 
zough  we  had  some  roughisli  ones  at 
fust.  Foller  me  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

Dinah,  being  a  warm-hearted  woman, 
and  very  sympathetic,  did  not  waste 
time.  She  reached  Ben- Ahmed’s  villa 
only  half  an  hour  later  than  her  brother, 
with  a  basket  of  groceries  and  other 
provisions  that  Peter  had  purchased  in 
town.  Peter  took  care  that  the  young 
negress,  whom  we  have  already  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  attendant  in  the  house, 
should  be  sent  to  receive  the  basket, 
and  Dinah  took  care  that  she  should 
not  return  to  the  house  until  she  had 
recived  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  present 
to  the  young  English  girl  in  the  harem. 
Inside  of  this  bouquet  was  a  little  note 
written  by  Peter.  It  ran  thus  : 

“  Tri  an  git  owt  to  de  gardin  soons 
yoo  kan.” 

When  Hester  Sommers  discovered 
this  note,  the  first  ray  of  hope  entered 
into  her  fluttering  heart,  and  she  re¬ 
solved  to  profit  by  it. 

Meanwhile,  Dinah,  instead  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  place  after  delivering  her 
basket,  hid  herself  in  the  shrubbery. 
It  was  growing  dark  by  that  time,  and 
Peter  made  a  noisy  demonstration  of 
sending  one  of  the  slaves  to  see  that  the 
garden  gate  was  locked  for  the  night. 
Thereafter  he  remained  all  the  rest  of 
the  evening  in  his  own  apartments  in 
pretty  loud  conversation  with  the 
slaves. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  raised,  and 
several  slaves  belonging  to  the  inner 
household  rushed  into  the  outer  house 
with  glaring  eyes,  shouting  that  the 
English  girl  could  not  be  found. 

“Not  in  de  house?”  cried  Peter, 
starting  up  in  wild  excitement. 

No — nowhar  in  de  house  ! 

“To  de  gardin,  quick!”  shouted 
Peter,  leading  the  way,  while  Ben- 
Ahmed  himself,  with  undignified  haste, 
joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Lanterns  were  lighted,  and  were  soon 
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flitting  like  fire-flies  all  over  the  garden,  ! 
but  no  trace  of  the  fugitive  was  found 
Peter  entered  into  the  search  with  pro-  j 
found  interest,  being  as  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  escape  cle-  I 
vised  by  his  sister.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  slaves  discovered  it.  A  pile  of 


empty  casks,  laid  against  the  wall  in 
the  form  of  a  giant  staircase,  showed 
how  Hester  had  climbed,  and  a  crushed 
bush  on  the  other  side  testified  to  her 
mode  of  descent. 

Ben- Ahmed  and  Peter  ran  up  to  the 
spot  together. 


“De  can’t  hab  gone  far,  massa.  You 
want  de  horses,  eh  1  ”  asked  the  latter. 

“  Yes.  Two  horses,  quick  l’’ 

Peter  went  off  to  the  stables  in  hot 
haste,  remarking  as  he  ran. — “  What  a- 
hyperkrite  I  is,  to  be  sure !  ” 

( To  be  continued.) 


AST  OF  THE  PALADINS; 


OR,  THE  HERITAGE  OF  KARL  THE  GREAT. 
By  Charles  Deslys. 

Part  I. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


rjlHE  Eed  Field,  which  on  this  twenty- 
1  fourth  of  July  was  to  change  its 
name,  is  a  vast  plain,  not  far  from  Mont 
Sigwald.  It  is  between  Basle  and  Col¬ 
mar,  the  latter  town  being  then  known 
as  Argentaria. 

When  the  first  hues  of  the  dawn 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  a  strange 
spectacle  was  revealed  to  those  who 
could  gaze  on  it  from  afar. 

On  the  Basle  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  were  innumerable  tents, 
about  half  of  which  were  now  being 
pitched  by  the  pale  light  of  many 
torches  amid  the  shouts  of  laughter  and 
..boisterous  choruses  from  a  soldiery 
striving  at  one  and  the  same  time 
against  sleep  and  drunkenness.  It  was 
the  camp  of  the  revolted  sons,  and  the 
night  had  evidently  been  spent  in  one 
long,  general  orgie. 

On  the  Colmar  side,  where  the  even¬ 
ing  before  another  army  was  encamped, 
there  remained  only  a  single  tent, 
sumptuous  in  its  apparel,  but  silent  and 
still.  Above  it  floated  the  imperial 
gonfanon. 

It  was  the  tent  of  Lodwig  the  Pious, 
of  Loins  the  Debonnaire. 

Although  day  had  but  just  broken, 
he  had  for  some  time  left  his  couch,  and 
in  the  apartment  he  used  as  an  oratory 
he  was  in  prayer. 

Pie  was  then  an  old  man,  of  imposing 
aspect,  but  with  much  vagueness  in  his 
look.  His  smile  was  full  of  kindness. 
His  pale  and  melancholy  visage,  which 


sorrows  more  than  years  had  deeply 
wrinkled,  was  crowned  with  white  hair. 
His  features  resembled  those  of  his 
father,  Karl ;  but  his  destiny  had  been 
far  different.  In  his  life,  as  in  that  later 
on  of  Charles  vi.,  there  was  a  sudden 
and  inexplicable  falling  away. 

For  thirty -four  years  he  had  been 
a  brilliant  king  of  Aquitaine.  His 


offered  him  by  the  kneeling  Bretons,  he 
fell,  struck  with  some  unknown  mys¬ 
terious  malady.  And  when  he  returned 
to  life  and  reason,  his  energy,  his 
courage,  and  all  his  noble  qualities  had 
left  him. 

What  was  there  in  this  cup,  or  what 
had  swept  across  the  horizon  ?  All  that 
history  tells  is  that  it  was  the  phantom 
of  the  forest  of  Mans.  And  then  it 
shows  us  Lodwig  “  only  opening  his 
lips  to  smile  at  the  mimes  and  minstrels, 
and  passing  his  time  praying  or  weep¬ 
ing  on  the  floors  of  the  churches,  he 
who  had  formerly  been  renowned  for 
his  unequalled  skill  in  drawing  the  bow 
and  throwing  the  lance.” 

He  eagerly  sought  for  solitude ;  he  held 
power  in  horror ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
three  sons  were  of  age  lie  divided  his. 
kingdom  with  them.  With  him  in  the 
imperial  throne  he  associated  Lothar, 
and  he  would  even  have  abandoned  all 
to  him.  But  Hermengarde,  his  wife, 
would  not  listen  to  his  doing  so.  Al¬ 
though  she  was  fond  of  her  children, 
she  was  ambitious ;  and  she  would  be 
empress  to  the  last. 

And  a  fatal  affair  took  place,  which 
turned  Lodwig ’s  thoughts  from  his  pro¬ 
posed  retirement.  His  nephew,  Bern- 
hard,  the  King  of  Italy,  considered  he 
was  injured  by  this  partition  of  the 
empire.  As  the  grandson  of  Karl,  lie 
considered  that  he  ought  to  have  a. 
share  in  it,  and  he  flew  to  arms.  He 
was  abandoned  by  most  of  his  people, 
and  beaten  in  the  first  battle.  And 
soon  he  was  reduced  to  trust  to  the 
deceitful  advances  of  Hermengarde, 
who  had  long  sworn  his  ruin,  and  who, 
after  persuading  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  had  thrown  him  into  prison,. 


He  was  In  prayer.” 


career  as  emperor  opened  gloriously, 
and  then  on  the  very  day  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  King  Morvan,  when  he  was 
lifting  to  his  lips  the  cup  of  submission, 


and  had  him  condemned  to  death  Dy 
the  assembly  of  the  Franks. 

Tlie  emperor  was  appealed  to,  and 
spared  his  life ;  yet  the  cruel  empress 


had  his  eyes  put  out,  then  a  very  com¬ 
mon  punishment,  but  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  such  a  manner  that  in  three 
days  Bernhard  was  dead. 

At  the  news  remorse  laid  hold  of 
Lodvvig.  He  had  shed  the  blood  of 
Karl,  and  he  believed  himself  accursed 
of  God.  The  death  of  Hermengarde, 
which  happened  shortly  afterwards,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  beginning  of  Heaven’s 
chastisements.  For  a  year  he  wandered 
like  a  madman  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another.  Everywhere  he 
saw  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  heard  voices  reproaching  him  for 
the  murder.  The  cloister  appeared  to 
be  the  only  refuge  against  these  terrors, 
and  he  declared  himself  ready  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  grandfather  Carlo- 
man,  and  become  a  monk. 

But  the  ambition  of  his  counsellors 
would  not  allow  of  such  a  thing.  To 
withdraw  their  master  from  his  reli¬ 
gious  impulses,  they  urged  on  him  to 
marry  again.  They  invited  to  court  all 
the  daughters  of  the  great  and  noble, 
all  the  renowned  beauties  of  the  empire, 
and  the  new  Ahasuerus,  the  forlorn  Lod- 
wig,  found  in  their  ranks  a  new  Esther. 
This  was  the  Saxon  Judith,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Bavarian  count.  Her  youthful 
beauty  was  so  dazzling  that  the  em¬ 
peror  thought  he  had  found  in  her  his 
angel  of  pardon. 

At  first  End  wig  seemed  to  have  reco¬ 
vered  his  happiness.  A  son  was  born 
to  him,  who  received  in  baptism  the 
name  of  Karl.  But  the  very  exalta¬ 
tion  of  his  joy,  and  his  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  Heaven,  inspired  him  with  the 
fatal  idea  of  the  public  penance  of 
Attigny.  Before  his  people  he  pros¬ 
trated  himself,  deprived  himself  of  his 
insignia,  and  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  Bernhard  and  other  crimes.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  bishops  raised  him, 
and  declared  he  was  worthier  than  ever 
after  this  act  of  Christian  humility. 
The  pride  of  the  Franks  would  never 
pardon  this  abasement  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  grandeur  ;  and  of  this  feeling  the 
sons  of  Hermengarde  soon  took  ad¬ 
vantage. 

A  fourth  kingdom  was  about  to  be 
formed  at  the  expense  of  theirs.  They 
protested  against  the  new  partition ; 
and,  too  weak  then  to  resist  it  sword  in 
hand,  they  fanned  a  flame  of  revolt 


against  their  father,  and,  above  all. 
■against  the  Empress  Judith  and  her 
sen  Karl,  the  chief  objects  of  their 
hatred. 

The  old  emperor  had  always  been 
fond  of  his  sons  by  his  first  wife,  but 
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for  the  young  Karl  he  had  conceived 
one  of  those  affections  that,  when  they 
spring  up  in  the  decline  of  life,  over¬ 
master  all  others.  The  antagonism  to 
the  boy  was  to  him  a  cruel  trial.  In 
vain  he  strove  to  bring  back  the  un¬ 
grateful  three  by  prayers  and  threats. 
Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 


“But  why  has  my  love  brought  you 
such  misery ” 

“  Misery  !  ”  said  she,  “  how  can  you 
say  so  ?  Oh,  Loclwig,  you  are  cruel,  and 
I  have  given  you  no  cause.” 

“  Judith  !  ” 

“  I  have  never  complained  of  being 
unhappy,  I  am  happy  in  you  and  our 


out,  in  which  the  right  would  infallibly 
succumb. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  tent  of  the  Emperor  Lodwig,  whom 
we  left  on  his  knees. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  di-a¬ 
peries  that  masked  one  of  the  other 
apartments  were  drawn  away  noise¬ 
lessly,  and  revealed  a  young  tvoman  of 
tall  figure  and  brilliant  beauty,  who 
seemed  sent  into  the  world  to  wear  a 
crown. 

It  was  the  Empress  Judith. 

She  glided  forward  slowly,  and  with 
grace  in  every  movement,  and  unheard, 
came  near  enough  to  Lodwig  to  see  that 
he  was  weeping. 

She  lifted  to  Heaven  her  glorious 
eyes,  to  which  the  tears  of  sympathy 
had  risen  ;  and  then  she  bent  over  her 
husband  to  kiss  him.  But  there  sud¬ 
denly  came  on  the  scene  to  stop  her  a 
boy  of  about  fifteen,  so  frail  and  colour¬ 
less  that  he  had  evidently  outgrown  his 
strength.  In  a  stride  or  two  he  was  by 
the  emperor’s  side,  and  had  thrown  his 
arm  round  his  neck. 

“  Father  !  ”  he  said,  and  then  changing 
his  tone,  continued,  “  Why  are  you  so 
sad,  and  why  are  you  crying  1  ” 

Lodwig  forced  a  smile,  and  caressed 
his  son.  Never  shall  I  weep  while  you 
are  with  me,  my  beloved  Karl,  my  only 
joy,  my  only  consolation,  my  only 
happiness  !  ” 

And  as  he  said  this  Judith  bent  over 
him,  and  in  accents  of  tender  reproach, 
she  whispered, 

“  Lodwig,  you  are  unjust.” 

“Pardon,  Judith,”  said  the  old  man 
in  a  tone  of  regret  that  she  had  heard 
him,  “you  are  good,  very  good,  as  good 
as  you  are  beautiful,  and  I  love  you 
both.” 

Then  he  rose  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  but  suddenly,  in  bitter  sorrow,  he 
continued, 


son.  What  have  I  done  ?  Speak — tell 
me.” 

Too  much  moved  to  answer,  the 
emperor  drew  the  lovely  head  to  his 
shoulder.  Judith’s  hair  was  raven 
black,  and  one  of  the  tresses  fell  against 
Lodwig’s  silver  curls.  He  noticed  the 
contrast  of  colour  with  a  sad  smile, 
and  lifting  the  black  and  silver  hairs 
together  to  the  level  of  the  lady’s  eyes, 
he  said, 

“  I  am  double  your  age.” 

“  Lodwig  !  ” 

And  with  her  tender  reproaches 
the  emperor’s  melancholy  was  soothed, 
so  that  with  his  arm  round  the  boy’s 
neck,  he  said, 

“  Forget  my  tears,  both  of  you.  I  am 


ungrateful.  You  are  right,  Judith.  I 
am  mad,  but  Avhen  I  have  you  near  me 
I  feel  that  Heaven  protects  me  still,  and 
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that  days  of  happiness  will  soon  he 
mine.” 

“But,”  continued  he,  “your  presence 
tells  me  that  the  sun  is  up— and  yet  I  see 
no  one  and  hear  no  sound.” 

Judith  returned  to  the  curtains  from 
which  she  had  come,  and  called, 

“  Amie  !  Amie  !  ” 

Young  Karl  ran  to  lift  the  drapery, 
and  also  shouted, 

“  Amie  !  Amie  !  ” 

A  girl  appeared,  whose  fair  face,  and 
golden  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes,  gave 
her  the  look  of  some  being  from  the 
skies. 

Assuredly  she  was  no  slave,  nor  even 
servant,  for,  except  the  tiny  diadem 
worn  by  the  empress,  the  two  were  J 
dressed  exactly  alike,  in  a  long  robe  of 
soft  silk  trimmed  with  ermine  ;  and  in 
the  looks  they  exchanged  there  was  in 
one  nothing  but  devotion,  in  the  other 
nothing  but  gratitude,  and  in  both 
sincere  and  mutual  friendship. 

“Mignonne!”  said  Judith,  “ask  my 
women  to  send  the  emperor’s  pages  here 
at  once.” 

“I  have  just  been  in  your  women’s 


room, ’’  said  the  girl,  “and  not  one  of  them 
is  there.  I  do  not  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  them,  but  I  will  go  and  see.” 

And  she  went  to  the  apartment  where 
the  pages  should  have  been. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  back  with 
astonishment  in  all  her  features. 

“  The  pages  are  not  there,”  she  said. 
“  I  have  called,  and  not  a  voice  answered 
me.” 

“  Strange,”  murmured  Lodwig. 

Then,  turning  to  his  son,  he  said, 

“  Karl,  send  the  guard  here  !  ” 

The  young  prince  ran  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tent.  As  he  put  his  head  out 
from  between  the  curtains,  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  the  three 
Amices  Avithin. 

“  Look  !  ”  said  Karl,  throAving  the  cur¬ 
tains  apart. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  Lodwig 
perceive  that  during  the  night  he  had 
been  treacherously  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  his  soldiers,  his  servants,  and 
that  on  the  deseited  hill  there  stood 
only  one  tent — his  own. 

For  a  moment  there  Avas  silence. 


None  of  the  four  deserted  ones,  though 
each  instinctively  blamed  the  other, 
could  belieA’e  their  eyes. 

“  Impossible  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  em¬ 
peror.  "  I  am  mad  !  I  dream  !  Ex¬ 
plain^  What  does  it  mean?” 

“  We  Avill  tell  you,”  said  two  Amices 
from  behind  them. 

And  forth  stepped  a  man  and  a 
woman. 

The  man  Avas  in  complete  armour, 
with  his  A'isor  doAvn  and  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand. 

The  Avoman  Avas  in  black,  with  her 
face  hidden  in  a  long  mourning  Arnil,  and 
in  her  hand  she  carried  a  blazing  torch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


O  U  E  N  0  T  E  BOO  K. 


The  Talk  of  the  Vikings, 
correspondent  having  Avritten  ex¬ 
pressing,  like  so  many  others,  deep 
interest  in  Professor  Hodgetts’s  Viking 
stories,  hut  taking  exception  to  some  of 
the  “modern”  expressions  the  Northern 
heroes  used,  Ave  forwarded  the  letter  to  the 
author,  and  here  is  his  rejoinder  : — 

“In  reply  to  the  young  lady's  letter  referring  to 
‘  modern  slang  ’  in  Kormak  and  Edric,  I  should  like 
to  tell  her  that  these  expressions,  and  many  more 
now  living  on  the  lips  of  ‘  our  boys '  and  in  provin¬ 
cial  dialects,  though  banished  from  the  drawing¬ 
room,  are  nearly  all  of  Scandinavian  origin.  That  they 
are  not  now  in  better  repute  is  the  result  of  a  false 
system  of  education,  which  has  preferred  the  stilted 
expressions  borrowed  by  the  pedants  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Rome  to  the  wholesome,  nervous,  forcible 
utterance  of  our  own  ancestors.  AVitli  regard  to  the 
slang  element  in  the  cases  adduced  by  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur. 

“‘Not  if  I  know  it’  is  the  Swedish  ‘lute  jag  sii 
vid  jag  vet,'  literally  1  Not  I  so  much  as  I  know,’  the 
sense  of  which  is  accurately  rendered  by  the  English 
phrase.  The  Icelandic  expression  in  the  Kormak's 
saga,  ‘Ikke  tha  ek  vetu,’  would  be  too  amusingly 
like  ‘  not  as  I  knows  on  ’  to  be  employed  ;  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  expression  which  your  correspon¬ 
dent  finds  fault  witli  from  the  ‘Frithjoff’s  saga,’ 
which  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  Kormak  saga. 

‘  Nicht  dass  ieh  wiisste '  is  a  perfectly  correct  and 
‘drawing-room’  phrase  in  German,  and  means  the 
same  thing. 

“The  preceding  instance,  ‘pretty  certain,’  is  the 
genuine  Scandinavian  expression,  ‘temligen  saker.’ 
*  Pretty,’  as  an  old  Anglo-Scandinavian  word,  was  the 
best  and  purest  for  my  purpose ;  hut  1  certain,’  being 


I  derived  from  the  Romance  sounce,  is  open  to  some 
objection.  I  might  have  said  ‘  pretty  well  known,’ 

I  but  this  would  not  have  had  the  same  force. 

“‘To  finish  a  mau’  was  the  common  mode  of 
referring  to  death  by  violence,  only  ‘  ended  ’  would 
have  been  more  proper,  and  perhaps  more  laughter- 
|  moving  than  ‘  finished.  ’ 

“  ‘How  goes  it?’  is  the  early  ‘classical’  Scandina¬ 
vian  way  of  inquiring  after  the  health  or  other  cir- 
|  cumstances  of  the  person  addressed.  It  is  quite  in 
j  keeping— pure,  old,  Saxon  English,  and  the  proper 
!  way  (for  the  period)  of  putting  the  question.  The 
Icelandic  is  ‘How  stands  it?’  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

“In  Edric,  the  phrase  ‘Hold  on  a  bit'  is  objected 
to,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  nautical  expres¬ 
sions  I  know  of.  It  means  to  cling  to  a  rope  or  spar 
a  little  longer,  and  lias  been  employed  in  later  years 
to  indicate  a  desire  that  the  person  addressed  should 
continue  in  the  attitude  or  in  the  occupation  in 
which  lie  is  at  the  moment.  I  have  used  it  in  the 
latter  sense,  as  rendering  the  older  ‘Haltatill !’  more 
conveniently.  It  is  found  in  German  in  the  expres¬ 
sions,  ‘An  liaiten  ’  and  ‘  lime  halten,’  both  meaning 
j  to  stop. 

“Alfred,  in  his  ‘  Consolations  of  Philosophy,’  con¬ 
stantly  uses  the  expression  ‘Ella  ! '  (Hulloah  !)  in  ad- 
!  dressing  a  spirit  sent  from  a  higher  world  to  instruct 
the  supposed  writer  of  the  book.  Modern  trans¬ 
lators  have  rendered  this  ‘  Hulloah  ’  by  ‘  0  !  thou 
transcendent  one  !  ’  How  pained  the  good  old  Saxon 
king  would  be  to  hear  his  ejaculation  rendered  by 
this  trumpery  piece  of  Johnsonian  affectation— far 
more  slangy,  to  my  mind,  than  the  more  usual,  and 
I  certainly  very  solemn  ejaculation,  ‘Lo,  thou  !'  which 
|  is  also  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ella  (pro- 
|  nounced  nearly  ‘yellow’)  and  employed  by  the 
<  greatest  of  our  kings. 

“Much  of  the  decline  of  English  is  traceable  to 
our  ridiculous  dread  of  using-  a  familiar  word  for 
j  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  Now,  Professor  Max 


Muller  has  pointed  out  that,  as  a  language  declines 
from  certain  phonetic  causes,  it  is  regenerated, 
by  dialectic  force.  But  if  we  avoid  the  strong  and 
nervous  expressions  of  our  dialectic  English  because 
they  are  not  pedantic,  then  good-bye  to  the  ‘  dialecti- 
regeneration '  of  the  noble  tongue  of  Alfred  and 
Shakespeare. 

“At  the  British  Museum  there  are  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Scandinavian  manuscripts,  the  inspection  of  any 
one  of  which  would  prove  my  position,  and  show 
that  I  am  justified  in  putting  these  ancient  terms 
into  tire  mouths  of  my  ancient  heroes.  There  would 
be  something  to  laugh  at  if  T  made  them  use  words 
of  Latin  origin,  which  X  avoid  as  much  as  possible. 

“It  may  perhaps  divert  our  agreeable  and  very 
hearty  critic  to  know  that  the  old  viking  spirit,  and 
much  of  their  language,  lives  still  on  our  English 
playground.  Hence  the  appearance  of  what  she 
calls  slang.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
language  of  the  London  roughs,  which  is  mostly  base, 
un-English,  and  perishable,  not  being  language  at 
all,  but  jargon.”  _ 

The  Aspirates. 

Here  is  Avliat  Mr.  Hodgetts  lias  to  say 
on  this  vexed  question  :  “In  English  there 
are  only  three  Avords  in  Avliich  h  is  mute 
— viz.,  ‘hour,”  ‘heir,’  ‘honour,’ and  these 
because  Ave  have  them  through  Norman 
French,  and  not  direct  through  Latin.  We 
are  taught  at  school  the  aspirate  liortus, 
homo,  etc.,  Avliich  the  ltomance  nations- 
never  do.  ‘  Humble  ’  is  notv  aspirated,  hut 
in  the  last  century  it  Avas  not  ;  ‘  hospital  ’ 
lias  the  aspirate  now,  though  formerly  the 
h  was  mute.”  Mr.  Hodgetts  has  surely 
overlooked  honest,  etc. 


J  HEN  I  Avas  satisfied  that  my  com¬ 
panions  Avere  asleep,  I  rose  and 
palled  up  the  blind  of  the  AvindoAv  near¬ 
est  to  me  ;  there  Avas  nothing' T  disliked 
more  than  a  stream  of  light  on  my  bed, 
hut  I  thought  it  Avould  help  to  rouse  me 


A  EIGHT  OF  TROUBLE. 

By  C.  N.  Carvalho, 

Author  of  “An  Alpine  Climb,"  etc.,  etc. 
PART  II. 

|  at  daybreak  if  I  chanced  to  sleep.  The 
!  moon  had  set  and  the  sky  Avas  sprinkled 
Avith  stars.  I  tried  to  count  the  tAvink- 
ling  points  of  light,  but  they  faded  aAvay 
at  the  approach  of  dawn  long  before 
|  the  task  was  done. 


To  get  to  Graham  Court  before  the 
morning  mail  arrived  it  Avas  necessary 
to  start  early.  The  post  generally  came 
in  at  ten;  Ave  sent  into  town  for  our 
letters,  as  the  delivery  Avas  uncertain,, 
and  my  father  had  the  letter-bag  taken 


to  the  library,  where  lie  always  sat  after 
breakfast.  If  there  were  any  letters 
for  my  mother  lie  sent  for  her,  and  she 
came  to  the  library  and  read  them 
there.  I  could  picture  it  all.  1  saw 
them  in  the  dear  old  room  with  its  high 
wooden  panelling  and  its  old  oak 
furniture,  the  curious  carved  mantel¬ 
piece  that  strangers  often  came  many 
miles  to  see,  and  the  little  Hobbima 
hanging  near  the  window,  the  object  of 
my  youthful  admiration  as  it  is  the 
delight  of  my  later  years.  She  would 
sit  in  her  favourite  high-backed  chair 
listening  as  he  read  out  this  dreadful 
news,  and  his  strong  clear  voice  would 
falter,  and  her  deep-blue  eyes  would  till 
with  tears.  No,  no  ;  this  should  not  be. 
I  would  tell  my  own  tale  ;  it  was  the 
most  manly  course,  and  if  they  were  to 
believe  me  at  all  it  was  the  only  way. 
Ah,  why  had  I  let  so  much  precious 
time  go  by  ?  I  had  allowed  the  days  to 
glide  in  the  hoite  that  something  would 
bring  Willie’s  guilt  to  light,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  need  to  say  anything 
at  all,  but  now  I  saw  I  had  acted 
foolishly. 

I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  start  on 
hearing  the  church  clock  chime  the 
half-hour.  “Life  let  us  cherish,”  sounded 
from  its  bells.  I  turned  and  pulled  my 
watch  from  under  my  pillow  ;  it  was 
half-past  three,  not  a  minute  too  soon. 
I  rose  at  once,  put  on  my  clothes,  and 
left  the  room  noiselessly,  taking  my 
boots  in  my  hand.  I  ran  downstairs, 
crossed  the  hall,  and,  going  through  the 
communication-door  between  the  school 
and  Mr.  Fletcher’s  private  house — 
which,  though  shut  and  locked  during 
the  day,  was  always  left  open  at  night, 
as  being  safer  in  case  of  tire — unfas¬ 
tened  the  French  window  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  stepped  out  on  to  the 
lawn.  It  was  easy  to  climb  the  little 
garden-gate,  and  I  was  free.  I  looked 
back  at  the  house  when  I  got  into  the 
road,  but  there  was  no  change :  not  a 
window  was  open  or  a  soul  stirring.  I 
had  not  been  missed,  it  seemed,  and  I 
drew  along  breath  of  relief. 

For  some  little  distance  my  way  lay 
along  the  high  road,  but  as  soon  as  I 
could  I  dived  into  the  wood,  thinking 
there  was  less  chance  of  my  being  seen. 
I  knew  every  inch  of  the  way  perfectly, 
so  had  no  difficulties  on  that  head.  By 
the  time  the  trees  came  to  an  end,  and 
I  came  out  on  to  the  down,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  ;  I  was  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  my  pursuers  now,  if  there 
were  any.  I  have  said  I  knew  every 
inch  of  the  way,  and  this  was  true,  but 
often  as  I  had  travelled  this  road  I  had 
never  seen  it  at  this  time.  The  fresh 
early-morning  tints  were  very  lovely  ; 
the  solitude,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the 
rosy  light  of  the  sunrise — all  had  a 
soothing  influence  on  my  mind,  and 
I  felt  happier  than  I  had  done  for  many 
days.  The  perfect  stillness  above  all 
threw  a  calm  over  my  troubled  heart 
that  in  the  busy  daytime  could  never 
have  reached  it.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  one  between  me  and  my  Creator  :  I 
could  look  up  to  Him  and  feel  that  He 
would  answer  me.  When  at  length  I 
was  tired  I  stretched  myself  on  the 
grass  to  rest.  Life  did  not  seem  so  hard 
with  all  this  beauty  around  me  ;  was  it 
as  the  rector  had  said — “  As  one  whom 
his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
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thee  ”  ?  I  felt  the  force  of  the  words  very 
fully  as  I  lay  and  watched  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  nature.  The  sun  was  just  piercing 
his  way  through  the  pearly  -  tinted 
clouds  and  flooding  the  earth  with 
golden  light ;  it  seemed  to  bring  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  peace  and  goodwill ;  the  birds 
were  singing  their  early  hymn  of  praise, 
and  with  a  full  heart  I  joined  in  their 
orison. 

Wonderfully  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened,  I  i'ose  and  resumed  my  walk,  and 
after  a  while  came  to  a  little  brook 
which  ran  merrily  along,  all  fringed 
with  trees,  and  just  here  dashed  over  a 
low  wall  of  rock,  forming  a  tiny  cas¬ 
cade.  I  was  on  our  own  ground  now, 
and  this  was  a  favourite  bathing-place 
of  mine.  The  pool  was  not  deep,  and 
was  beautifully  clear  ;  the  bottom  all 
white  pebbles  and  silvery  sand,  glis¬ 
tened  and  sparkled  in  the  sun.  I  should 
have  liked  a  bath  now,  for  I  had  rushed 
out  without  even  washing  my  face,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  time.  It  was  a  great 
temptation,  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  dry 
myself  with  I  was  forced  to  resist  it. 
However,  I  stooped  and  bathed  my  face 
and  hands,  and  afterwards  took  off  my 
stockings  and  refreshed  my  hot,  weary 
feet.  The  water  was  wonderfully  cool 
considering  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which, 
though  so  lately  risen,  had  a  great  deal 
of  power.  When  my  ablutions  were 
finished  I  tied  my  dripping  handker¬ 
chief  to  a  long  switch  cut  from  the 
hedge,  and,  holding  it  high  in  the  air, 
went  on.  It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  now, 
and  I  should  get  home  even  earlier  than 
was  needful.  My  father  was  always 
out  in  the  fields  by  seven  ;  I  knew  his 
haunts  very  well,  and  made  sure  I  should 
find  him  easily. 

Still,  I  confess  my  heart  beat  rather 
quickly,  as,  after  crossing  the  home- 
farm  and  its  adjoining  fields,1 1  saw  him 
standing  at  the  gate  nearest  to  our 
garden,  talking  with  some  of  the  farm 
labourers.  Our  old  ploughman,  Giles, 
was  among  these,  and  a  couple  of  hay¬ 
makers  anxious  for  their  second  crop. 
Giles  saw  me  first,  and  his  voice  came 
sharply  through  the  clear  air,  as  he  said 
to  my  father,  “  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ; 
isn’t  that  young  Mr.  Graham  coming 
along  ?  ” 

My  father  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me.  “  Why,  what  brings  you 
here  so  early,  Frank  1  ”  he  said,  rather 
anxiously,  as  I  could  see. 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  particu¬ 
larly,”  I  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  so  that 
Giles  could  not  hear. 

I  tried  to  smile  and  greet  the  old 
ploughman  as  I  generally  did,  but  was 
too  much  excited  to  do  so.  My  father 
saw  this,  and,  nodding  to  the  men, 
turned  to  go  home  with  me. 

“  Why,  what’s  up  ?  ”  I  heard  Giles  say 
to  the  other  men. 

My  father  heard  it  too.  “  Giles  has 
anticipated  me,  Frank,”  he  said,  trying 
to  speak  cheerfully  ;  “  that  is  just  what 
I  want  to  know.  You  are  in  some 
trouble,  my  boy ;  that  is  easy  to  see. 
How  can  I  help  you  1  ” 

So  no  thought  that  I  had  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong  was  in  his  mind.  He  did 
not  say  “  What  mischief  have  you  been 
up  to  ?  ”  as  so  many  would  have  done. 
He  trusted  me — would  he  ever  do  so 
again  ? 

“I  am  in  great  trouble,  father,”  I 


replied,  speaking  very  slowly,  “  but  the 
trouble  is  none  of  my  making  or  of  my 
seeking.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
only  something  thoughtless,  but  I  am 
very  unhappy  all  the  same,  and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  about  it  before  Mr. 
Fletcher  complains  to  you  of  my  con¬ 
duct.” 

“Come  into  the  library,  Frank,  ’ was 
all  the  answer  I  got  then,  and  w7e 
entered  the  garden  by  a  side  gate  and 
walked  towards  the  house.  For  the 
first  and  only  time  in  my  life  I  wished 
our  garden  were  a  quarter  of  its  size. 
I  attempted  to  speak,  but  my  father 
held  up  his  hand,  and  we  went  on  in 
silence. 

“  Now,  my  dear,”  he  resumed  as  we 
reached  the  library,  “  I  will  hear  any¬ 
thing  you  have  to  say.  I  did  not  wish 
to  tarry  outside  and  perhaps  alarm  your 
mother  ;  she  can  see  all  over  this  side  of 
the  garden  from  her  bedroom  windows. 
Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

As  he  spoke  my  mother  came  into 
the  room.  She  had  seen  us,  as  he  had 
feared,  but  fortunately  she  only  ima¬ 
gined  that  I  had  a  holiday  and  had 
ridden  over  earlier  than  usual.  How¬ 
ever,  she  soon  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  was  eager  to  know  what  it 
was.  I  felt  thankful  she  had  come  in  ; 
I  did  not  want  to  tell  my  tale  twice 
over,  nor  did  I  wish  to  give  my  father 
the  pain  of  relating  it  to  her.  Well,  I 
trust  I  may  never  have  such  another 
communication  to  make.  Innocent  as 
I  was,  it  was  hard  work — what  those 
feel  who  have  to  confess  grave  faults  I 
do  not  like  to  think.  When  I  was  half 
way  through,  my  mother  interruiffied 
me  : 

“Frank,”  she  said,  in  her  loving- 
tones,  looking  me  full  in  the  face  and 
laying  her  hand  on  my  shoulder — I  was 
seated  on  a  low  chair  at  her  side,  I  was 
much  too  tired  and  faint  after  my  long- 
walk  to  stand — “  listen  to  me.  Have 
no  fear,  my  son.  You  have  never  told 
a  falsehood  in  your  life,  and  with 
God’s  help  you  never  will.  Bern  ember, 
we  trust  you  entirely.  Is  it  not  so?” 
she  continued,  and  she  turned  to  my 
father. 

He  pressed  my  hand  with  a  look 
which  quite  endorsed  her  words  ;  he  was 
much  more  affected  by  my  tale  than  she 
was  ;  perhaps  as  a  man  of  the  world  he 
understood  better  the  harm  such  sus¬ 
picion  would  do  to  me.  I  went  on  to  the 
end. 

“  It  is  a  cruel  charge,”  my  mother 
said,  sorrowfully,  when  I  ceased,  “but, 
my  boy,  you  will  live  it  down,  it  will 
pass  in  time,” 

“And  if  Mr. i Fletcher  should  expel 
me,  mother?”  I  asked.  “Mother,  you 
don’t  know  what  that  will  entail  on  me, 
you — ”  I  could  get  no  further. 

“  I  think  there  is  no  fear  of  that, 
Frank,”  my  father  interposed.  “If  he 
meant  to  do  so  he  would  have  done  it 
ere  this.  A  fortnight  is  nearly  gone 
by,  and  he  cannot  prove  the  charge. 
No,  you  are  safe  from  that,  I  believe. 
And  besides,  he  would  have  told  you 
himself  if  he  had  any  such  intention. 
I  must  see  if  I  cannot  clear  you.  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  lie  under  suspicion 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour.  Teu- 
me,  whom  do  you  accuse  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot,”  I  replied. 

“I  think  you  must,  my  son,”  he  re- 
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joined  ;  “  as  your  mother  has  told  you, 
we  trust  you  fully,  but  that  will  not 
clear  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  we 
must  do  more.  Will  you  not  trust  me 
as  I  do  you  ?  ” 

Alas  !  I  would  have  told  him  every¬ 
thing  willingly,  only  I  had  promised 
not  to  betray  my  schoolfellow.  I  did 
not  see  what  was  to  be  done.  To  have 
my  parents’  love  and  trust  unchanged 
was  an  inexpressible  comfort  and  relief, 
and  with  that  I  was  fain  to  be  content. 
My  father  urged  me  no  further  then. 
The  gong  sounded  for  breakfast,  and, 
miserable  as  I  was,  I  was  young  enough 
to  be  extremely  hungry ;  and  indeed, 
though  strong  as  a  young  lion,  I  needed 
food  greatly. 

My  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table  caused  much  surprise  amongst 
the  youngsters ;  but  they  were  not 
curious,  as  they  did  not  know  how  very 
early  my  visit  had  been.  After  break¬ 
fast  I  went  back  to  the  library  with 
my  father,  and  then,  under  promise  of 
secrecy,  told  him  all  he  wished  to 
know.  He  looked  very  grave  indeed. 

“  It  is  a  very  difficult  case,”  he  said, 
“and  truly  I  hardly  know  what  to  ad¬ 
vise.  I  cannot  see  that  you  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  to  shield  one  who  is  not 
even  a  friend  of  yours.  I  doubt  if 
such  a  promise  should  be  kept.  I  will 
wait  and  see  what  Mr.  Fletcher  says 
in  his  letter  to  me,  and  then  I  will 
decide.  You  must  leave  the  matter  in 
my  hands.  This  Willie  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  most  contemptible  character, 
and —  ” 
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He  broke  off  suddenly. 

“He  is  everything  that  is  mean,”  I 
I  exclaimed  ;  “  he  is  worse  than  a  sneak. 

I  know  all  that ;  still  I  have  promised.” 

***** 

A  violent  shake,  followed  by  a  blow 
from  something  hard  and  heavy— a 
boot,  as  I  believe — startled  me.  I  turned 
round,  and  behold  !  I  was  in  our  school 
dormitory,  and  there  were  not  eight 
beds  occupied,  but  only  two.  A  boy 
j  seized  me  by  both  hands  and  pulled  me 
j  out  of  bed,  then  rushed  to  his  wa.sh- 
1  stand,  brought  his  jug  of  water,  and 
coolly  poured  the  contents  over  me  ; 
luckily  it  did  not  hold  much.  I  stared 
in  astonishment. 

“How,  just  look  here,  Graham,”  he 
cried,  after  helping  to  repair  the  damage 
'  he  had  done  to  my  night-shirt  and  me, 
j  “  I  can’t  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer.  Here  you  have  been  talking 
and  muttering  a  pack  of  rubbish  for  the 
!  last  half  hour,  and  with  every  fresh 
j  sentence  you  take  away  my  character. 

I  shall  have  none  left  if  I  let  you  sleep 
another  moment.  For  mercy  sake 
wake  up,  and  behave  like  a  reasonable 
being.  I  may  have  asked  you  to  keep 
my  secret,  and  you  are  a  brick  to  say 
you  will ;  but  there  is  nothing  wicked 
or  underhand  about  it,  as  you  know  full 
well,  and  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
trouble  coming  to  you  through  me,  you  ; 
can  tell  it  to  all  the  world.  Whatever  , 
are  you  dreaming  of  ?  ” 

What,  indeed  ?  and  Willie,  of  all  peo-  , 
pie,  my  especial  friend.  It  was  rather  ! 


hard  on  him,  but  as  no  one  had  heard 
my  amazing  accusation  there  was  no 
harm  done.  It  was  Sunday  night.  I 
had  gone  to  bed  with  my  head  full  of 
the  sermon  1  had  heard  during  the  day, 
and  of  an  exciting  story  of  school  life  I 
had  been  reading,  which  contained  far 
1  more  thrilling  incidents  than  one  often 
meets  with— thank  God  for  it — in  real 
life.  After  our  candle  was  taken  away. 
Willie  had  got  out  of  his  bed,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  beside  me  in  the  darkness,  had  con¬ 
fided  to  meatrouble  which  oppressed  his 
honest  heart.  Nothing  very  dreadful  ; 
a  debt  that  he  had  foolishly  incurred, 
of  which  he  was  much  ashamed  and 
very  desirous  should  not  be  known. 
And  a  precious  jumble  I  had  made  of  it 
all.  If  this  were  a  nightmare,  I  de¬ 
voutly  hope  I  may  never  have  one 
again  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I 
regret  having  been  through  the  expe¬ 
rience.  I  think  it  has  caused  me 
through  life  to  feel  more  kindly  towards 
those  who  fall  into  error  or  disgrace  ;  it 
has  made  me  recognise  the  goodness  of 
God  in  our  troubles  ;  and  if  anything 
could  make  me  love  the  dear  old  father 
and  mother  more  than  I  did  before,  I 
think  it  has  done  that  too.  Only  Willie 
will  have  it  that  I  have  never  quite  got 
rid  of  the  idea  that  he  once  behaved 
very  badly  to  me,  but  that  is  a  fancy  of 
his,  of  course.  He  paid  every  farthing 
of  his  debt,  of  that  you  may  be  sure,  for 
there  never  was  in  all  the  world  a  more 
honest,  true-hearted  fellow  than  my 
friend  Willie  Hervey. 

(the  end.) 


A  Pressgang  Raid  in  the  “Good  Old  Days!” 

(Drawn  for  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  by  Thomas  Ilansell.) 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  SHELL: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name,"  “The  Fifth  Form  at,  St.  Dominic’s,"  etc,,  etc. 
CHATTER  XIV. — THROWING  DOWN  THE  GAUNTLET. 


J  bthur’s  great  hit  at  the  Central 
_A  Criminal  Court  was  the  topic  in  the 
junior  circles  at  Eailsford’s  for  some 
clays.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Sir  Digby  Oakshott  would  share 
in  the  general  admiration  which  fell  to 
his  friend’s  lot. 

That  young  Baronet  had  a  painful 
sense  of  having  come  off  second  best  at 
the  trial,  and  the  relations  between  the 
friends  became  considerably  straitened 
in  consequence.  They  did  not  quarrel 
— nor  did  they  cut  one  another  dead. 
Any  ordinary  observer  would  have  said 
they  were  the  same  friends  as  ever,  only 
a  little  noisier.  But  those  who  knew 
them  best,  predicted  a  break  sooner  or 
later. 

“  So  you  know  all  about  it,  old  man,” 
said  Dig  after  the  trial.  “  You  might 
have  told  me.” 

“All  about  what?”  asked  Arthur, 
aggravatingly. 

‘  Why,  about  who  scragged  Bickers.” 

“Bless  you,  how  should  I  know? 
That  at  the  trial  was  all  humbug.  Let’s 
have  a  game  at  fives.” 

“  I  don’t  want  a  game  at  fives.  But 
T  tell  you  what,  old  man,  it’s  rather  hard 
that  you  won’t  tru  t  your  old  chum.” 

“  Trust  you  ?  Why  I’d  trust  you  with 
x  sov.  if  I  had  one.  How  can  I  trust 
you  when  I’ve  nothing  to  trust  you 
with  ?  ” 

“You  have.  You  know  something 
about  Bailsford’s — ” 

“  Marky  ?  know  something  about 
Marky?  Yes,  lie’s  spoons  on  Daisy — 
that’s  what  I  know  about  him.  Chuckey, 
old  man,  eh?  Ha  !  ha  !  ” 

And  he  slapped  his  old  friend  vigor¬ 
ously  on  the  back. 

“  Don’t,  Arthur,  that  hurts.  All 
right;  of  course  if  you  don’t  choose  to 
tell  me  I  don’t  want  to  hear.  I  can  do 
without.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Looks 
as  if  it  was  going  to  rain,  doesn’t  it  ?  ” 

At  the  end  of  a  week  this  altercation 
had  become  chi’onic,  and  came  off 
regularly  after  house  tea.  What  made 
it  harder  for  Dig  was  that  Arthur  had 
suddenly  gained  quite  a  prestige  among 
the  lower  boys  of  the  house,  who  with¬ 
out  being  too  curious,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  Railsforcl  in  connection  with  the 
row  about  Bickers,  and  was  keeping  it 
dark. 

Strangely  enough,  from  the  same 
cause,  Railsford  himself  leapt  into 
sudden  popularity  with  his  juniors. 
For  if  he,  argued  they,  was  the  man 
who  paid  out  Bickers  for  them,  then, 
although  it  put  them  to  a  little  incon-  I 
venience,  they  were  resolved  as  one 
man  to  back  their  hero  up,  and  cover 
his  retreat  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  master  himself  was  considerably 
surprised  at  the  sudden  outburst  of 
affection  towards  himself.  He  hoped  it 


meant  that  his  influence  was  beginning 
to  tell  home  on  the  minds  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  charges  ;  and  he  wrote  cheerfully  to 
Daisy  about  it,  and  said  he  had  scarcely 
hoped  in  so  short  a  time  to  have  made 
so  many  friends  among  his  boys. 

“  Tell  you  what,”  said  Arthur  one 
evening,  after  discussing  the  virtues  of 
his  future  kinsman  with  some  of  the 
Shell,  “it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  dodge  to  get 
up  a  testimonial  for  Marky.  1  know  a 
stunning  dodge  for  raising  the  wind.” 

“  Good  idea,”  said  Tilbury,  “I’m  game.” 

“Let’s  give  it  him  soon,  to  get  him  in 
a  good-humour,  next  week,”  suggested 
some  one. 

“No,  we’d  better  do  it  just  before  the 
Easter  holidays,”  replied  Arthur,  “that’ll 
start  him  well  for  next  term.” 

“  Where’ll  you  get  the  money  from  ?  ” 
queried  Dig,  listlessly. 

“  Oh,  easy  enough.  I’ve  got  a  patent 
for  that.  Daisy  tried  it  on  at  a  bazaar 
and  potted  a  lot  of  money  by  it.  It’s 
called  a  ‘  Snowball.’  ” 

“  What  a  rotten  name,”  said  Dig. 

“  But  it’s  not  a  rotten  dodge,  I  can 
tell  you,”  said  Arthur.  “This  is  the 
way  they  do  it.  I  start  and  call  myself 
A.”' 

“  What’s  the  good  of  that  ?  ” 

“  You’ll  see.  I  give  a  shilling  and  get 
four  fellows  to  give  a  shilling  each  ;  do 
you  twig  ?  Each  of  those  four  is  called 
a  B,  and  each  of  them  gets  four  fellows 
to  give  a  bob  and  they’re  called  C.  Each 
of  the  C’s  gets  four  fellows  and  they’re 
called  D ;  and  so  you  go  on  ;  it’s  an 
awfully  easy  way,  and  by  the  time  you 
,  get  to  Z  you’ve  got  a  tidy  sum  raised. 

;  I  vote  we  try.  I’ll  be  A.  And  I  tell 
you  what,  we’ll  get  him  an  engaged  ring 
with  ‘  Chuckey  ’  on  it.  What  a  game  ! 
I  appoint  Dig  and  Dimsdale,  and  Til¬ 
bury  and  Maple  my  B’s.  That’s  a  start.” 

It  seemed  a  beautiful  plan.  No  one 
would  have  to  give  more  than  a  shilling  ; 
and  any  fellow  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
four  other  fellows  to  do  the  same.  The 
wonder  was  no  one  had  ever  thought  of 
this  method  before.  So  they  departed 
I  rejoicing  at  the  pleasant  surprise  they 
|  were  going  to  give  their  hero. 

Dig,  that  evening,  instead  of  doing 
his  lessons,  worked  out  a  little  sum  to 
show  how  much  the  “  Snowball  "  would 
come  to  by  the  time  it  reached  Z. 

It  took  him  some  time,  and  he  was  a 
little  startled  by  the  result. 

“  I’m  afraid,”  said  he,  looking  up, 
“you’ll  hardly  raise  enough  to  get  a 
decent  ring  by  your  ‘  Snowball.’  ’ 

“  Think  not  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  looking 
rather  concerned.  “Daisy  told  me  it 
made  a  good  lot.  What  do  you  think  a 
good  ring  would  cost  ?  A  pound  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  if  that’s  all  you’re  going  to  pay,” 
said  Dig,  gravely,  “you’ll  have  some 
change  out.” 

“  I  thought  so.  How  much  ?  What 
does  it  make  up  to  Z  ?  ” 


Dig  consulted  his  paper,  and  put  a 
few  commas  in  among  the  figures. 

“  Fifty-six  billion,  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  three 
million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds  live  shillings,”  said  he. 

Arthur  gazed  at  him  in  a  bewildered 
way. 

“  That  all  ?  ”  asked  he,  presently, 
colouring  up.  “  Sure  you  can’t  make 
more  of  it  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  fancy  I  know  a  shop,  though, 
where  they  would  sell  you  a  very  decent 
ring  for  the  money,  and  knock  off  the 
odd  five  shillings  for  ready  money.” 

“  Dig,”  said  Arthur  seriously.  “I 
never  thought  you  were  quite  such  a 
big  fool  as  all  that.  Hadn’t  you  better 
shut  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  /  don’t  mind,  bless  you.  But  I 
dare  say  I  could  make  it  a  few  odd 
shillings  more  if  I  went  over  it  again.” 

“  Stop  it,  Dig,”  said  Arthur,  still 
rather  cowed.  “  Let’s  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

“  All  right.  Are  you  going  to  tell  me 
about — you  know  what?” 

“  About  what  ?  I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Dig,  getting  up,  and 
gathering  together  his  papers.  “  I’m 
going  to  have  a  chat  with  Dimsdale. 
He’ll  be  amused  to  hear  about  the  fifty  - 
six  billion,  four  hundred — ” 

“  Stay  here,  Dig,”  said  Arthur,  very 
red — “  of  course  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

“  Honour  bright  ?”  demanded  Dig. 

“  Of  course.  Only  you  know  about  as 
much  as  I  do  about  it — ” 

“  Oh,  all  serene,  then  I  needn’t  stop. 
T'a  ta  ;  if  you  hear  Dim  laughing,  I  say, 
you’ll  know  what  it’s  about.  ’ 

“  Don’t  be  a  cad,  Dig,”  said  Arthur. 
“  I’ll  promise — there.  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  if  you  promise  not  to  go  talk¬ 
ing  about  that — Snowball.” 

And  so  that  evening  the  differences 
between  the  two  friends  were  patched 
up.  Dig,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  was 
initiated  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
sack,  and  the  wedge  of  paper,  and  the 
wax  vestas,  promising  on  his  part  to 
respect  his  friend’s  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  the  “  fifty-six  billion  Snow¬ 
ball.” 

The  Baronet  was  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  friend’s  disclo¬ 
sures. 

“  It’s  a  regular  case,”  said  he.  “  I 
never  thought  it  of  him.  We  must  keep 
it  dark  and  give  him  a  leg  out.” 

“  I  fancy  so,”  said  Arthur.  “  It’s  a 
sort  of  family  affair,  you  see.  It’s  half  a 
pity  he  can’t  know  that  we’ve  bowled 
him  out  and  are  sticking  to  him.  But 
I  suppose  it’s  best  not  to  let  him  suspect 
it.” 

“No — better  keep  it  all  dark.  He’ll 
know  all  about  it  some  day.” 

And  the  two  confederates  went  to  bed 
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happy  that  night,  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  restored  to  one  another’s 
confidence,  and  that  they  were  standing 
between  their  miscreant  “  kinsman  ”  and 
the  punishment  which  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  his  crime. 

On  the  folio  wing  morning  a  notice 
appeared  on  the  Common  Room  door, 
signed  by  Ainger,  summoning  the  house 
to  meet  after  tea  on  particular  business. 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  ”  asked  Dig. 
“  They’ve  not  bowled  him  out,  have 
they  ?  If  so,  you’ve  played  your  cards 
shockingly,  Arthur.” 

“  Utterly  impossible  they’ve  got  hold 
of  it,”  said  Arthur,  confidently.  “  They 
may  think  they’ve  nailed  some  one  else. 
If  so,  they’re  wrong.” 

As  it  happened,  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  had  no  connection  with  the  affaire 
Bickers,  but  was  the  captain’s  first  move 
towards  pulling  up  the  house  to  the 
proud  position  he  designed  for  it. 

“How,  you  fellows,”  said  he,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  spirited  speech,  “  I 
needn’t  tell  you  that  our  house  is 
down  on  its  luck  this  term.  (Cheers.) 
We  are  in  the  black  books  of  the  Doctor, 
as  you  know — and  we  can’t  well  help 
it.  Somebody  in  the  house  thinks  fit 
to  tell  a  lie,  and  get  us  all  into  trouble  ; 
but  we  aren’t  going  down  on  our  knees 
to  that  person  or  any  other  sneak  to 
help  us  when  we  mean  to  help  ourselves. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Now  this  is  one  way  I 
projmse  we  help  ourselves.  We  are,  you 
all  know,  cut  out  of  the  Sports,  and 
school  cricket,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
(Shame  !)  Very  well ;  but  they  can’t 
prevent  our  getting  up  house  sports  of 
our  own,  and  a  house  eleven,  and  show¬ 
ing  that  we  arn’t  going  to  be  put  down. 
(Applause.)  I  mean  to  train  hard  my¬ 
self,  and  run  the  mile  if  I  can  in  quicker 
time  than  Smedley  or  any  one  else  in  the 
School  Sports  ;  and  unless  I’m  mistaken 
Barnworth  means  to  show  that  Rails- 
ford’s  house  can  jump  an  inch  higher 
than  any  other  house  at  Grandcourt, 
even  though  we  don’t  get  a  prize  for  it 
(tremendous  cheers) ;  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  if  Wake  doesn’t  press  their  second 
man  pretty  close.  (Bravo,  Wake  !)  You 
youngsters  will  have  to  do  your  share. 
We  want  a  Railsford’s  fellow  to  lick  the 
time  of  every  event  in  the  School  Sports. 
(Loud  cheers).  We  may  not  be  able  to 
do  it  in  ail  ;  but  we’ll  know  the  reason 
why,  if  we  don’t — (So  we  will  ! )  You’ll 
have  to  sit  up,  some  of  you,  if  you’re 
going  to  do  it.  But  of  coui’se  you’ll  do 
that.  (Rather  !)  Railsford’s  sports  will 
be  held  this  day  three  weeks — just  a 
week  after  the  School  Sports.  So  we 
shall  know  what  we’ve  got  to  beat. 
That’s  one  thing  I’ve  got  to  say.  Every 
boy  here  should  enter  for  some  event  or 
other,  and  see  he  wins  it.  (Applause.) 
The  next  thing  is  this.  Cricket  is 
coming  on  ;  it  begins  the  Saturday 
after  the  Sports.  We  aren’t  going  to 
be  done  out  of  our  cricket  to  please 
anybody  !  (Tremendous  enthusiasm 
and  waving  of  caps.)  We  intend  to 
turn  out  as  stiff  a  house  eleven  as  ever 
played  in  the  fields,  and  some  fine  day 
you  fellows  will  see  Railsford’s  play  the 
School  and  win.  (Applause.)  Yes,  aircl 
we’ll  have  a  second  eleven,  too. 
(“Rather!”  from  the  juniors.)  Mr. 
Railsford  is  going  to  back  us  up. 
(Cheers.)  He  played  in  'his  College 
eleven  at  Cambridge,  and  lie’s  promised 


to  give  up  all  his  Saturdays  to  the  end 
of  the  term  to  coach  us.  (Three  cheers 
for  Railsford.)  Now  the  last  thing —  ” 

“  Whatever  else  can  there  be  1  ”  said 
the  Baronet,  in  a  perspiration  of  fer¬ 
vour. 

“  Some  of  you  may  open  your  eyes 
when  I  mention  it,  but  I  know  you 
won’t  funk  it.  We  mean  to  get  hold  of 
all  the  school  prizes  at  Grandcourt  this 
term,  if  we  can.  (Sensation.)  Yes,  you 
may  gape,  but  it’s  a  fact  !  Of  course,  I 
can’t  beat  Smedley  for  the  gold  medal. 
(“  Yes,  have  a  try  !  ”)  Rather  !  I  mean 
to  try  ;  and  Smedley  will  have  to  put 
on  steam.  (Loud  cheers.)  Then  Stafford 
is  going  to  cut  out  Branscombe — (“  Boo- 
hoo  !  ”) — for  the  Melton  Scholarship, 
and  Barnworth  will  get  the  vacant 
Cavendish  Scholarship,  and  Wake  and 
Ranger  and  Sherriff  and  Wignet  are 
going  to  walk  off  with  all  the  Fifth 
form  prizes  ;  and  Herapath  will  pull  off 
the  Swift  Exhibition,  and  Sir  Digby 
Oakshott,  Bart. —  (tremendous  cheers) 
— will  win  the  Shell  History  Medal.” 

“  I  say  !  ”  said  the  Baronet,  mopping 
his  face  vehemently  ;  “  that’s  the  first 
I’ve  heard  about  that !  ” 

“Yes,  and  our  ‘  Babies  ’  are  going  to 
show  the  way,  too  !  ”  continued  the 
captain  ;  “  and  on  prize  day  we’ll  crowd 
up  and  cheer  them  when  they  toddle  up 
to  take  their  prizes.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  That’s  all  I  want  to  say. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Some  of  you 
will  say  I’m  cracked.  (No  !)  I’m  not  ! 
Railsford’s  is  going  in  and  going  to 
win,  and  if  you  all  back  up — (“  So  we 
will !  ”) — we  shall  do  it  easily.  (Cheers.) 
Don’t  let  us  brag  too  much.  The  school 
will  find  out  what  we  are  up  to  soon 
enough  without  our  blowing  trumpets. 
Oh,  there’s  one  thing  more,”  continued 
the  captain — “  positively  the  last — 
(laughter) — about  this  row  we’re  all  in. 
It  was  a  caddish  thing,  whoever  did  it, 
to  maul  a  man  about  in  the  dark  when 
he  couldn’t  defend  himself — (cheers) — 
and  a  low  thing,  whoever  did  it,  to  tell 
a  lie  about  it.  (Cheers.)  But  my  advice 
is,  let  the  beggar  alone.  He’s  an  enemy 
to  our  house,  but  we  aren’t  going  to 
make  ourselves  miserable  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  Let  him  alone.  Don’t  go  poking 
and  sniffing  about  to  try  to  smell  him 
out.  (Arthur  blushed  violently  here.) 
Think  of  something  better.  In  spite 
of  him  we’re  going  to  make  Railsford’s 
the  cock  house  at  Grandcourt !  That 
will  be  the  best  way  to  pay  him  out,  and 
it  will  take  us  all  our  time  to  do  it, 
without  dirtying  our  fingers  over  him.” 

Ainger  concluded  amidst  a  burst  of 
cheers  which  quite  took  him  aback,  and 
the  meeting  dispersed  enthusiastically 
to  talk  over  the  wonderful  programme, 
and  take  the  first  steps  towards  carry¬ 
ing  it  out. 

In  one  respect  the  captain  of  Rails¬ 
ford’s  house  was  fortunate,  for  if  ever  he 
was  tempted  to  feel  a  little  elated  or 
satisfied  with  himself,  he  had  a  candid 
friend  at  his  side  who  always  made  it 
his  business  to  correct  such  an  impres¬ 
sion. 

“You  might  have  made  your  speech 
a  great  deal  better,”  growled  Barn' 
worth  that  evening.  “  It  was  too  long, 
for  one  thing.” 

“  There  were  a  good  many  things  to 
say,”  said  the  captain. 

“  Too  many,”  said  his  friend.  “  Any 


how,  it’s  done  now.  Of  course  you’ve 
more  sense  than  to  think  all  their  cheers 
meant  anything.” 

“  I  suppose  they  meant  the  fellows 
approved  of  what  I  said,”  said  Ainger. 

“  What’s  the  good  of  that  unless  they 
go  to  work  1  ” 

“  Why,  you  old  bear  !  how  could  they 
go  to  work  before  I’d  told  them  what 
we  meant  to  do  1  You  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  my  getting  stuck  up  by  their  cheers. 
No  chance  of  a  fellow  getting  conceited 
with  you  in  the  same  house.” 

“  What  I  mean,  is  that  you  needn’t 
sit  down  now  and  fold  your  hands  as  if 
the  whole  business  was  done.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  the  captain,  who 
understood  his  friend’s  manner.  “  1 
hope,  to  begin  with,  there  will  be  no 
mistake  about  your  beating  the  high 
jump  and  getting  the  Cavendish.” 

“  It’s  a  large  order,”  said  Barnworth. 
“Don’t  bother  about  me.” 

“  But  I  shall  bother  myself  about  you, 
my  boy.  You  needn’t  think  you’re  going 
to  sit  down  and  fold  your  hands  any 
more  than  I  am.” 

“  We’ll  see.  But,  captain,  I  say,  you’ve 
staked  awfully  high.  You’ll  look  pre¬ 
cious  foolish  if  you  don’t  carry  it 
through.  That’s  all  I  mean.  If  you 
can’t  do  it,  you’d  better  by  far  have  let 
it  alone.  It  won’t  be  nice  for  you  when 
fellows  point  to  us  and  say,  ‘  The  last 
end  of  that  house  was  worse  than  the 
first,’  will  it  ?  ” 

“  What  an  old  curmudgeon  you  are,”" 
laughed  Ainger.  “  But,  I  say,  I  expect 
Felgate  doesn’t  mean  to  give  us  much 
help.  He  was  sneering  about  it  at  the 
meeting.” 

“No — unless  they  offer  a  prize  for 
‘  poker,’  oi'  betting,  or  thimble-rigging, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  I’m  afraid  poor 
Felgate ’s  rather  out  of  it,  I  can’t  help 
thinking  it  will  be  a  wholesome  thing 
for  you,  old  man,  to  have  a  fellow  in 
the  house  who  will  thwart  you  all  he 
can  and  so  keep  you  from  your  besetting- 
sin,  pride.” 

“  Come,  I  don’t  think  you’re  quite 
as  bad  as  all  that,”  said  Ainger,  laughing, 
and  here  the  talk  ended. 

But  however  much  his  friends  took 
care  to  warn  him  against  conceit,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  captain’s  words 
had  kindled  a  flame  in  the  house. 

It  came  upon  most  of  the  fellows  as  a 
surprise  that  there  could  be  any  other 
way  out  of  their  present  misfortunes 
than  by  submitting  to  them  tamely  and 
giving  up  the  glory  of  their  house  as  a 
bad  job. 

But  the  captain’s  audacious  proposal 
first  took  their  breath  away,  and  then 
took  possession  of  them.  They  would 
have  their  revenge  ;  and  here  was  a  way 
open  to  them. 

It  scarcely  occurred  to  any  but  the 
experienced  seniors  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  Ainger’s  bold 
predictions  true. 

Arthur,  for  instance,  having  heard  it 
publicly  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  win  the  Swift  Exhibition,  thought 
and  behaved  as  if  the  prize  were  already 
in  his  hands. 

“Twenty  pounds  a  year  for  three 
years.”  said  he  complacently,  to  his 
ally.  “  Not  a  bad  pot.  Tell  you  what, 
Dig,  we’ll  get  a  tandem  tricycle,  my 
boy,  with  the  first  year's  money.  Hope 
they’ll  pay  it  in  advance,  don’t  you? 
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then  we  can  get  it  after  break-up,  and 
have  some  ripping  spins  in  t lie  summer 
holidays.  Better  fun  than  fooling  about 
in  Switzerland  with  Markj’  and  Daisy. 
We’ll  either  get  that,  or,  I  know  a  jolly 
little  boat  Punter  lias  for  sale  at  Ted- 
dington,  with  a  towing-line  and  double 
sculls,  and  a  locker  under  the  stern  seat 
for  grub.  He  wanted  £22  for  it,  but  I 
expect  lie’ll  comedown  the  £2  for  ready 
money.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
buy  it  this  summer,  and  get  the  tricycle 
with  next  year’s  money.  I’ve  a  good 
mind  to  write  to  Punter  to-night.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  get  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  first  ?”  suggested  the  Baronet. 

“  Of  course  1  mean  to  get  it,”  said 
Arthur,  rather  nettled  ;  “I  fancy  Ain- 
ger’s  as  good  a  judge  of  what  a  chap 
can  do  in  that  line  as  you  are.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Dig;  “he 
said  I  was  going  to  get  the  History 
Medal,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  if  I  shall.” 

“Well,  I  did  think  he  was  letting  out 
a  bit  when  he  said  that,”  replied  Arthur, 
with  a  chuckle.  “Never  mind,  we’ll 
go  halves  in  the  Exhibition.  There  ! 
won’t  it  be  stunning  to  have  that  boat  1 
I  vote  we  go  and  do  the  Norfolk  Broads  ! 
tin’s  summer;  what  do  you  say  1  We 
could  borrow  a  tent  and  camp  out  and 
have  a  high  old  time  ;  and  the  pater  1 
would  be  sure  to  come  down  handsome 
after  me  getting  the  Exhibition.  I  say, 
what  day’s  breaking-up?  July  24th! 
Four-and-a-half  months  off  yet.  Doesn’t 
it  seem  an  age  ?  ” 

“We’ll  get  a  fortnight  at  Easter  before 
that,”  said  Dig.  “  1  shall  have  to  mug 
hard,  I  guess,”  added  he,  rather  lugu¬ 
briously,  “  if  I’m  to  get  the  History 
Medal.” 

“  Oh,  that  was  a  little  joke  of  Ain- 
ger’s — didn’t  you  see  that  ?  ”  said  his 
friend.  “  Don’t  you  go  fretting  your¬ 
self,  old  man.  Think  of  the  double 
sculler;  and,  I  say,  we’ll  take  Smiley 
with  us,  I  vote.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  coming  academical  success 
did  not  appreciably  affect  Arthur  Hera- 
path’s  studies  during  the  present  term. 
Four-and-a-half  months  is  a  long  time 
to  look  ahead  in  a  schoolboy’s  career  ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  the  captain’s 
speech  had  suggested  other  matters  in 
the  immediate  future,  which  for  the 
time  being  absorbed  not  only  Arthur’s 
attention,  but  every  one  else’s. 

That  evening,  a  list  of  events  for  the 
House  Sports  was  exhibited  on  the 
Common  Room  door,  with  space  below 
each  for  the  names  of  intending  com¬ 
petitors. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  list  corre¬ 
sponded  in  every  particular  with  the  | 


list  of  the  School  Sports  to  be  held  a 
week  earlier,  and  that  the  compiler 
(who  was  detected  by  the  handwriting 
to  be  Barnworth)  had  already  written 
in  brackets  the  names  of  those  who  had 
entered  for  each  of  the  events  in  the 
School  Sports.  Every  one,  therefore, 
in  Railsford’s,  could  see,  not  only  what 
he  was  going  in  for,  but  who  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  whom  he  was  expected  to 
beat. 

A  good  beginning  had  already  been 
made  before  the  list  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  juniors.  For  the  High 
•J ump,  which  this  year,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  had  been  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  principal  events,  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Barnworth  stood  boldly  under¬ 
neath  the  dreaded  names  of  Smedley 
and  Clipstone.  More  than  that,  Wake, 
too,  had  entered  himself  in  the  lists 
against  these  great  competitors.  The 
entries  for  the  Mile  were  scarcely  less 
interesting.  Smedley  was  to  run  for 
the  school,  and,  still  more  formidable, 
the  long-legged  Branscombe.  Against 
them  now  appeared  the  names  of  Ain- 
ger  and  Stafford,  and  the  plucky  Ran¬ 
ger,  of  the  Fifth;  and  so  on  down  the 
list,  for  all  the  big  events,  the  prefects 
and  the  redoubtable  Fifth  form  “mug¬ 
gers  ”  of  Railsford’s  had  set  their  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  the  hearts  of  the  juniors 
swelled  big  within  them  as  they  crowded 
round  the  board  to  write  their  names 
against  the  lesser  contests. 

Arthur  and  the  Baronet  adopted  the 
simple  and  modest  method  of  entering 
themselves  for  everything  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Maple  hinted  something  about 
the  entrance  fees  mounting  up  to  about 
a  sovereign  a-piece  that  they  drew  in 
their  horns  and  limited  their  ambitions  J 
to  the  long  jump  under  fifteen,  the 
junior  hurdle  race,  and  thh  quarter-  1 
mile  under  sixteen.  The  other  “  Shell-  I 
fish  ”  followed  suit.  Tilbury,  of  course,  | 
put  himself  down  for  throwing  the 
cricket-ball  under  fifteen.  Indeed,  some  | 
of  his  admirers  thought  he  might  even  | 
venture  to  throw  against  the  seniors ; 
only  Felgate  already  had  his  name 
down  for  that  event. 

Dimsdale  undertook  the  hundred 
yards  under  fifteen  against  several 
strong  opponents ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
among  them,  the  boys  of  the  Shell  con¬ 
trived  to  make  a  strong  show  on  the  j 
list  for  every  event  within  their  reach. 

When  the  turn  came  for  the  “Babies,”  j 
they  evinced  equal  spirit,  and  divided 
the  list  among  them  with  a  fierceness 
which  augured  ill  for  the  Babies  of  the 
other  houses  whose  claims  they  chal¬ 
lenged. 

Ainger  and  Barnworth  strolled  down  | 


later  on  to  examine  the  list,  and  sug 
gested  a  few  alterations. 

The  Baronet,  for  instance,  was  called 
upon  to  enter  for  the  second  class  of 
kicking  the  football  contest,  and  Arthur 
was  moved  from  the  quarter-mile  to 
the  half-mile,  because  a  good  man  was 
wanted  there  to  beat  Smythe,  of  the 
School  House,  whereas  Slier  riff  could 
very  well  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  the 
quarter-mile  for  Railsford’s  house. 

Mr.  Railsford  presently  arrived  on 
the  scene,  and  went  into  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme  enthusiastically,  and  in  a  way 
which  won  him  friends  among  the  boys, 
more  even  than  his  reputed  authorship 
of  the  Bickers  outrage  had  lately  done. 

He  invited  any  boys  who  chose  during 
the  next  few  days  to  try  over  their 
event  in  his  presence,  and  suggested 
that  a  record  of  the  times  should  be 
carefully  kept,  with  a  view  to  ensure 
that  each  trial  should  beat  the  last. 

More  than  that,  he  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  all-round  record  in  the  house  ;. 
and  proposed  that,  although  they  were 
not  rich  enough  to  give  prizes  for  each 
event,  any  boy  who  beat  the  School 
record  in  his  competition  should  receive 
back  his  entrance-fee.  This  practical 
suggestion  gave  much  satisfaction. 

“  Of  course,”  said  he,  to  one  or  two  of 
those  round  him,  “  it  is  harder  to  run 
against  time  than  against  another  fel¬ 
low.  You  must  make  up  your  minds  for 
that  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  try  to 
get  the  two  best  in  our  house  to  enter 
for  each  event,  so  as  to  get  the  spur  of 
a  close  race.  Our  times  are  sure  to  be 
the  better  for  it.” 

Boys  liked  him  for  that  word  “our.” 
It  sounded  like  a  common  cause,  and 
they  were  quick  to  hail  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  such  a  feeling  in  a  master. 

The  next  fortnight  witnessed  a  smart 
athletic  fever  in  the  house.  Of  course, 
it  soon  spread  abroad  what  Railsford’s 
was  up  to,  and  the  School  form  gene¬ 
rally  improved  in  consequence.  In  fact, 
when  the  day  arrived  for  the  School 
Sports,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Grand- 
court  had  rarely  come  on  to  the  ground 
better  up  to  the  mark. 

Alas  !  Grandcourt  came  on  to  the 
ground  in  two  halves,  and  on  two 
different  days.  When  the  boys  of  the 
School  House,  Roe’s,  Biclcers’s,  and 
Grover’s  turned  out  to  the  starting- 
post,  Railsford’s,  chafing  like  grey¬ 
hounds  in  the  leash,  turned  in  to  their 
penitential  dinner. 

“Never  mind,’  said  Ainger,  as  the 
distant  shouts  were  wafted  from  the 
playing-fields  into  the  Common  Room, 
“  it  will  be  our  turn  to-day  week !” 

( To  be  continued.) 


DICK  MARTIN — MY  ENEMY. 


It  may  have  been  six  or  seven  months 
after  my  fall  that  one  afternoon  I 
took  my  crutches  and  made  my  way 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  up  the  hill  to 
a  favourite  spot  of  mine,  from  whence 
there  was  a  splendid  view  of  our  little 
bay.  Tired  with  my  exertions,  I  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  looked 
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around  me.  I  was  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  my  life  now,  and  spent  less 
time  in  bewailing  my  hard  fate  in  being- 
cut  off  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
boyhood.  But  I  did  long  that  day  for 
a  wrestle  with  the  great  rolling  waves 
which  were  dashing  so  gloriously 
against  the  shore.  I  am,  or  rather  1 


used  to  be,  a  good  swimmer.  It  was  a 
positive  pleasure  to  me  to  battle  with  a 
rough  sea.  This  was  a  lovely  day  ;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  blue,  though  small 
fieecy  clouds  where  chasing  each  other 
along  the  horizon.  The  wind  was  fresh 
and  strong,  and  blew  directly  towards, 
the  shore.  The  crests  of  the  waves 
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-were  tinged  with  pink,  a  reflection  of 
the  sunlight.  One  could  almost  see 
■through  the  clear  green  water. 

I  threw  my  book  aside  ;  the  scene 
was  too  beautiful,  I  could  not  withdraw 
my  eyas  from  it ;  it  is  only  now  and 
then  the  old  ocean  displays  these  varied 
colours.  The  tide  was  advancing 
rapidly.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
beach,  and  the  young  sea-mews,  em¬ 
boldened  by  the  absence  of  their  foes, 
alighted  in  crowds  on  the  I'ocks.  Pre¬ 
sently,  as  the  wind  lulled,  I  heard  a 
voice  beneath  me.  It  was  singing  an 
old  song  :  “  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing 
sea.”  The  voice  was  strong  and  clear, 
and  most  people  would  have  listened 
to  it  with  pleasure.  To  me  it  gave  a 
feeling  of  repulsion.  It  was  the  voice 
of  Dick  Martin.  I  edged  myself  a 
little  further  under  the  tamarisk  bushes 
that  he  might  not  see  me.  I  did  not 
want  a  controversy  with  him  ;  I  wanted 
to  be  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  not  to  have  thoughts  of 
hatred  and  passion  forced  on  me.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  ascend  the  cliff,  so  my 
precaution  was  needless.  A  slight 
smell  of  smoke  told  me  he  was  making 
a  fire  on  the  rocks,  for  what  purpose  I 
know  not.  It  did  not  concern  me,  and 
I  returned  to  my  book  and  ceased  to 
think  of  him. 

I  am  a  quick  reader,  and  I  soon  came 
to  an  end  of  the  little  volume  I  had 
brought  out  with  me,  and  fell  again  to 
admiring  the  scene  beneath.  Suddenly 
a  long  streamer  of  blue  ribbon  caught  j 
my  eyes  ;  it  floated  about  on  the  shore, 
now  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  sand, 
then  just  skimming  the  waves  and 
rising  again  into  the  air.  Some  one 
else  was  watching  it,  for  I  heard  a 
child’s  cry,  as  if  half  in  pleasure  half  in 
fear,  and,  stretching  over,  I  saw  a  little 
girl  dressed  in  white  run  towards  the 
water  as  if'  to  try  and  rescue  her  trea¬ 
sure.  Surely  I  knew  the  tiny  figure  ! 

I  cried  out  in  terror,  for  the  child  was 
no  other  than  my  little  sister  Posy 
She  must  have  escaped  from  her  nurse 
and  made  her  way  down  to  the  beach. 
She  was  fond  of  doing  this,  and  no  harm 
ever  came  to  her — every  one  knew 
little  Rosy  ;  but  she  had  never  done  so 
on  such  a  rough  day. 

Dear  little  Rosy,  it  was  I  who  had 
taught  you  to  love  the  beautiful  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  seashore,  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  tender  yet  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  landscape.  Often 
when  she  was  but  an  infant  had  I  car¬ 
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ried  her  to  the  beach  and  shown  her 
its  wonders.  She  had  gone  there  pro¬ 
bably  to  look  for  me.  I  very  rarely 
went  up  on  the  cliff  in  these  days,  for 
the  ascent  tried  my  weakened  limbs, 
and  I  was  generally  to  be  found  below. 

I  looked  at  her  anxiously  as  she 
sought  among  the  rocks  for  her  sash, 
which  the  wind  was  now  carrying  aloft 
like  the  tail  of  a  boy’s  kite.  I  shouted 
to  her  to  keep  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  but  my  voice  was  lost  in  the 
roar  of  the  wind,  and  she  did  not  hear 
me.  It  was  too  late  ;  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  a  large  wave  had  covered  her 
with  spray  from  head  to  foot.  I  feared 
she  would  be  drawn  in,  she  was  but  a 
slight  little  thing,  and  I  screamed  as 
loud  as  I  could,  but  though  scarcely 
able  to  stand  against  the  wind,  she  kept 
fearlessly  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
laughing  and  rubbing  the  salt  water 
from  her  eyes. 

How  bitterly  did  I  lament  my  incapa¬ 
city  now.  My  movements  were  slow  and 
painful ;  I  could  not  descend  the  cliff  in 
any  case,  and  long  before  I  could  go 
round  by  the  village  the  rising  tide 
would  have  overwhelmed  my  little  dar¬ 
ling  and  dashed  her  to  pieces.  I  scanned 
eagerly  the  length  of  the  beach,  but  not 
another  human  creature  was  to  be  seen. 
Just  then  the  wind  brought  a  puff  of 
smoke  to  my  nostrils  from  Dick  Mar¬ 
tin’s  fire.  I  had  forgotten  he  was  near. 
He  was  the  last  person  to  whom  I  cared 
to  apply  for  help,  but  I  felt  it  must  be 
done.  It  was  a  chance,  a  frail  one,  but 
one  not  to  be  thrown  away  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  the  only  one.  I  did  not  hesitate. 

A  feeling  came  over  me  that  he  would 
not  fail  me.  I  felt  that  God  had  im¬ 
planted  in  all  hearts  a  love  of  children,  i 
a  tender  sentiment  of  protection  to¬ 
wards  the  helpless  that  would  prompt 
him  to  save  the  little  one,  though  she 
was  a  sister  of  mine.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

“  Dick,”  I  screamed,  at  the  top  of  my  | 
voice.  “  Dick  Martin  !  ” 

“  Coming,”  he  called  out,  and  in 
another  moment  he  sprang  on  a  jutting 
ledge  from  which  he  could  see  who  was 
his  interlocutor.  “  Oh,  is  it  you  ?  ”  he 
growled.  “  If  I  had  known  it  I  should 
not  have  troubled  myself  to  move,”  and 
he  turned  away. 

It  was  no  wonder  he  had  not  recog¬ 
nised  my  voice.  I  hardly  knew  it  my¬ 
self  ;  it  was  hoarse  and  hollow,  for  my 
throat  was  dry  and  parched. 

“Dick,”  I  cried,  in  an  agony,  “for 


mercy  sake  help  me.  My  little  sister  is 
on  the  rocks  below.  She  will  be  swept 
away.  Oh,  save  her  !  ” 

I  had  said  I  would  never  ask  a  favour 
of  him,  let  come  what  might.  I  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  do  it.  But  no  one 
will,  I  think,  blame  me  for  breaking 
that  vow  —  no  one  on  earth  or  in 
Heaven. 

“  Save  her  yourself,”  was  on  his  lips 
to  say — he  told  me  this  long  after- 
wards — but,  thank  God,  it  never  passed 
them.  Dick  looked  in  the  direction  I 
indicated,  and  then  swung  down  the 
rocky  pathway  at  break-neck  speed. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  It  is  well  such 
moments  do  not  last  long,  or  no  human 
frame  could  endure.  When  I  looked 
again  Rosy  had  disappeared.  Her  hat 
was  tossing  about  in  the  water,  but  the 
child  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

But  I  heard  a  cry  of  joy— a  ringing 
hurrah — and  then,  with  his  dripping 
burden  on  his  shoulder,  Dick  Martin 
mounted  the  cliff  and  very  soon  laid  my 
little  sister  at  my  feet. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  It  was  all  I  could 
say  before  I  went  off  in  a  dead  faint  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life. 

I  do  not  blame  Dick  for  leaving  me 
to  struggle  out  of  it  as  best  I  could.  It 
was  needful  to  take  Rosy  home  that 
she  might  be  properly  tended  after  the 
fright  she  had  undergone.  He  placed 
her  in  my  mother’s  arms — so  I  learned 
later — and,  telling  her  in  an  incoherent 
manner  to  send  assistance  to  me,  he 
vanished. 

But  that  evening,  when  the  boys 
trooped  in  to  prayers,  I  caught  Dick’s 
hand  as  he  was  passing  and  tried  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
shook  me  off,  but  I  saw  it  was  done  in 
agitation. 

“It  was  nothing  at  all,”  he  said. 
“  Don’t  make  a  fuss  about  it.  I  am 
glad  I  was  not  such  a  brute  as  to  let 
Rosy  drown.  You  knew  me  better  than 
j  I  knew  myself,  Geoffry.  It  makes  me 
ashamed — ” 

I  could  not  say  any  more  then,  for 
my  father  held  up  his  hand  to  impose 
silence.  Dick  and  I  knelt  together. 

And  so  our  feud  came  to  an  end.  We 
did  not  become  friends  all  at  once ; 
indeed  we  were  shy  of  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  but  we  never  quarrelled 
again.  I  knew  now  that  there  was 
some  good  in  Dick  Martin.  That  under 
his  passionate  temper  he  had  a  tender 
heart  and  a  brave  one.  Rosy  knows  it 
too.  c.  N.  c. 


THE  LI  OH  OF  THE  NORTH. 

[See  Coloured  Plate,  with  Monthly  Part,  from  Hellquist’s  Picture  of  Gustav  Adolphus.) 


When  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in 
Pomerania  on  Midsummer  Day, 
]  630,  invited  by  the  Protestants  to  cham¬ 
pion  their  cause,  he  had  with  him  but  eight 
thousand  men — a  mere  handful  with  which 
to  defy  the  power  of  triumphant  Austria. 
Great  was  the  amusement  at  Vienna.  Gus¬ 
tavus  was  “  the  Snow- King,”  who  would 
melt  as  he  advanced  to  the  south — a  mere 
trifle  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Tilly,  the 
red-haired,  mucli-whiskered,  ugly  little 
field-marshal,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  legions.  He  had  never  known 


defeat.  AVoukl  lie  not  wipe  away  the  in¬ 
terfering  Swede  as  lie  had  done  the  rest  of 
the  Church’s  enemies  ? 

Alas  for  Tilly  !  The  Swede’s  idea  of  war 
was  a  new  one.  He  had  considerably  re¬ 
vised  the  rules  of  the  game — and  with 
results  that  Avere  to  be  lasting.  “  I  knorv 
as  Avell  as  any  one,”  said  Gustavus,  “the 
difficulty,  the  perils,  the  fatigues,  and  the 
duration  of  such  an  undertaking,  yet  neither 
theAvealth  of  the  House  of  Austria  dismays 
me  nor  her  veteran  forces.  The  imperial 
army  subsists  by  rapine  and  military  exac¬ 


tions  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Swedish  revenues  are  not  great,  they 
are  punctually  paid,  and  my  soldiers  are 
accustomed  to  temperance,  frugality,  and 
justice.  In  the  Avorst  case,  my  retreat  is 
secure,  and  my  brave  troops  shall  not  Avant. 
their  daily  pay,  though  it  comes  to  them 
from  SAveden  ;  and  if  it  is  the  Divine  Avill 
that  Gustavus  shall  die  in  the  defence  _  of 
his  country,  he  Avill  pay  the  debt  with 
cheerful  readiness,  for  it  is  the  duty  and 
religion  of  a  sovereign  to  obey,  Avithout 
murmuring,  the  behests  of  the  great  King 
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of  kings.”  Here  was  quite  a  new  spirit  for 

the  old  field -marshal  to  battle  with  ! 

And  Gustavus,  with  his  new  ideas  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  had  not  only  adopted  a  new  drill 
and  manner  of  formation,  and  armed]  his 
men  with  al!  the  latest  improvements,  but 
had  had  much  experience  in  successful  war. 
Since  his  eleventh  year  he  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  by  his  father  in  state  affairs.  When 
he  became  king,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
had  soon  ended  the  matter  with  the  Danes  ; 
and  when  Sigismund,  the  l’ole,  thought  he 
had  found  an  inexperienced  lad  to  deal 
with,  and  invaded  Sweden,  Gustavus  had 
driven  him  out,  beaten  him  and  his  Russian 
allies,  secured  the  Baltic  provinces  from 
Finland  to  Livonia,  and  made  him  and  his 
Russian  friends  pay  handsomely  for  their 
little  adventure.  Amongst  the  curious  re¬ 
sults  of  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  was  not  the 
ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  now  stands 
included  in  Swedish  territory?  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  stone  beyond  the  present 
Russian  capital  on  which  were  cut  the 
three  Swedish  crowns  and  the  proud  in¬ 
scription,  “This  is  the  boundary  of  the 
lands  of  Gustav  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden ”  ! 

When  Gustavus  decided  to  accept  the 
position  of  Protestant  champion  he  had 
called  together  the  Diet  at  Stockholm, 
taken  his  little  daughter  in  liis  arms  and 
presented  her  to  his  people  as  his  successor, 
and  bidden  them  a  solemn  farewell.  Leaving 
Oxenstjerna,  whom,  though  the  youngest 
member  of  the  council,  the  king  had  recog¬ 
nised  as  its  greatest  statesman,  as  his  real 
representative,  he  had  embarked  at  Elfs- 
knaben  on  the  perilous  enterprise  which 
was  destined  to  change  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Only  one  serious  check  had  the  Catholic 
arms  of  late  received,  and  that  was  at 
Stralsund,  “Though  it  be  fastened  by 
chains  to  heaven,”  said  Wallenstein,  “I 
will  have  it  !”  With  heaven  Wallenstein 
had  little  to  do  ;  his  works  were  mostly  in 
the  earth,  and  with  all  his  earthworks  he 
could  do  nothing.  The  ubiquitous  Scot 
was  too  much  for  the  man  of  mystery.  Old 
Alexander  Lesley  had  the  grim  pleasure  of 
rolling  back  the  arrogant  genius,  and  earned 
the  reputation  which  in  years  to  come  was 
to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Covenant  in  his  native  land.  Scotland  is 
justly  proud  of  the  part  her  men  took  in 
this  great  struggle  for  religious  liberty. 
Soon  after  Gustavus  landed  in  Pomerania 
he  was  joined  by  no  less  than  six  regiments 
of  Scotsmen,  and  in  his  second  campaign 
no  less  than  six  of  his  generals  and  thirty 
of  his  colonels  hailed  from  the  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  first  fortress  to  fall  to  him  in  his 
first  German  campaign  was  Wolgast,  from 
which  his  corpse  was  afterwards  to  leave 
the  German  soil.  Wolgast  is  the  scene 
of  the  famous  picture  by  Hellquist,  of 
which  we  give  a  reproduction  with  this 
monthly  part.  We  have  the  steps  of  the 
jetty,  the  vessels  with  topsails  slacked 
saluting  the  hero’s  body  in  full  armour  in 
its  box-Hke  bier  carried  by  the  four  men-at- 
arms  in  the  familiar  uniforms,  with  the 
dignitaries  gathered  round,  and  in  the 
background,  under  the  canopy,  the  widowed 
Maria  Eleanore,  whom  Gustavus  in  d-is- 
gui.,e  had  won  for  his  wife  in  the  Court  of 
Brandenburg.  By  her  side  is  her  brother, 
the  Grand  Elector,  ami  near  her  are  the 
Colour  Guard  and  the  Diet  Deputies  in  pic¬ 
turesque  grouping — the  whole  forming  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  unconventional 
historical  pictures  ever  painted. 

After  Wolgast,  Gustavus  made  himself 
master  of  Anclain  and  Stolpe,  and  was 
fairly  launched  on  his  victorious  career. 
The  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  Gustavus,  with  a  constantly 
growing  army,  in  eight  months  took 
eighty  fortified  places.  Then  followed 


Tilly’s  last  success,  the  capture  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  which  the  Protestant  army,  through 
Saxon  intrigue,  was  not  able  to  reach  in 
time.  On  those  three  awful  days  in  May, 
1630,  30,000  men,  women,  and  children 
were  mutilated  and  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  whole  city,  except  the  cathedral,  a 
church,  and  a  hundred  anti  thirty  houses, 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  Saxon  Elector  came 
begging  the  Swede  to  avenge  him,  and  at 
Leipsie,  on  the  Breitenfeld,  Gustavus  for 
the  first  time  met  the  renowned  field-mar¬ 
shal  of  the  Austrians.  It  was  the  7th  of 
September,  1630,  a  great  day  for  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  Before  the  battle  the 
Swedish  King  knelt  in  front  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  army  and  prayed  that  God  would  help 
him.  “  Gott  mit  uns  ”  was  the  battle-cry 
of  the  Swedes  ;  “  Jesu  Maria  ”  that  of  the 
Imperialists.  The  victory  was  long  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  skill  and  enthusiasm  and  the  new 
drill  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  Tilly, 
leaving  a  third  of  his  men,  his  artillery,  his 
baggage,  and  his  reputation  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  found  his  only  solace  in  the  praise  for 
his  masterly  retreat.  All  Germany  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  Swede.  In  a  day  Austria 
lost  the  fruit  of  a  dozen  years  of  battle. 
With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  mercy  in 
the  other  Gustavus  traversed  Germany  as  a 
victor,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  submission  of  town  after  town  as 
if  he  were  a  German  sovereign.  Wurtzburg 
and  Frankfort  were  occupied,  the  Rhine 
was  forced  against  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Swedes  spent 
their  Christmas  in  Maintz. 

Next  spring  Gustavus  entered  Bavaria, 
and  fought  his  second  great  battle  at  the 
passage  of  the  Lech.  On  that  20th  of  April 
the  Austrian  army  was  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments,  and  Tilly  so  wounded  that  in  a  fort¬ 
night  he  died.  There  was  now  only  one 
man  Ferdinand  could  find  to  save  the 
empire — the  mysterious  and  ambitious  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  whom  he  had  dismissed.  Wallen¬ 
stein  came  back  on  his  own  terms,  and  the 
two  great  figures  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
found  themselves  opposed  to  pack  other. 
Wallenstein  became  practically  dictator  of 
the  empire  ;  his  powers  knew  no  limit. 
To  his  standards  flocked  as  miscellaneous  a 
horde  of  adventurers  as  had  manned  King 
Philip’s  armada.  Germans  and  foreigners, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  tagrag  and 
bobtail  of  every  nation  were  welcomed  in 
that  huge  band  of  robbers,  the  last  of  the 
old-style  armies.  Such  was  the  magic  of 
Wallenstein’s  name  that  in  three  months 
fifty  thousand  men  had  journeyed  from  far 
and  near  to  follow  him.  Then  came  amaze 
of  manoeuvring,  ending  after  many  months 
in  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  facing  each 
other  at  Nuremberg,  each  in  a  position  to 
the  other  impregnable,  but  Wallenstein 
maintaining  the  advantage  of  having  cut  oft' 
the  king’s  supplies.  There  were  attacks 
and  attacks,  and  no  sign  of  surrender  ;  and 
at  last  Wallenstein  resolved  to  retire  and 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  The  lines  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  were  abandoned,  and  at  Lutzen,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1632,  the  Imperialists 
were  unexpectedly  brought  to  bay. 

The  next  day — a  cold,  misty  November 
day — the  great  battle  was  fought.  Again, 
the  king,  as  was  the  custom  throughout 
the  Swedish  army,  opened  the  morning 
with  prayer,  and  again  did  he  have  a 
special  prayer  after  his  troops  were  in  line. 
Again  was  his  war-cry  “Gott  mit  uns!” 
and  again  “Jesu  Maria”  was  the  word  of 
the  Imperialists,  in  the  hope  that  the  third 
time  it  would  bring  them  victory.  The 
Swedes  were  in  two  lines,  one  supporting 
the  other,  on  the  new  model,  with  the 
ranks  three  deep — not  a  “thin  red  line,” 
but  a  thin  yellow  line,  in  the  centre,  of 
which  were  conspicuous  the  King’s  Yellow 
Guard.  Wallenstein  had  his  men  drawn 
up  in  masses  in  the  old  fashion. 


As  soon  as  the  mist  had  lifted  sufficiently 
for  the  enemy  to  be  seen,  the  Swedish  line- 
advanced,  singing  Luther’s  hymn,  “Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,”  the  king  singing 
the  words,  and  the  whole  army  joining  in 
the  chorus.  A  splendid  sight  it  must  have 
been  ;  the  long  yellow  line  coming  out  of 
the  mist,  with  the  little  slips  of  steel 
gleaming  steadily  in  the  diffused  light,  the 
steps  keeping  time  to  the  grand  march  of 
the  melody,  and  the  king — the  “Lion  of 
the  North” — on  horseback,  conspicuous  in 
front  of  all,  leading  on  to  the  fight  for 
liberty  all  that  was  representative  of  the 
best  of  Teutonic  manhood.  Facing  them, 
behind  the  treacherous  entrenchments,  the 
dark  masses  of  the  Imperialists,  the  bulk 
of  them  from  the  countries  of  the  south 
— Magyars,  Croats,  Czechs,  Italians, 
Spaniards  as  a  nucleus,  and  every  other 
nation  under  the  sun  as  a  fringe,  but  all 
steadied  with  a  discipline  of  iron,  all  awed 
by  their  master,  and  obedient  to  him  as  if 
he  held  them  at  his  will  by  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  of  hypnotic  power. 

Gustavus  led  the  attack  all  the  way,  and 
when  he  reached  the  enemy  he  leapt  from 
his  horse  and  killed  the  first  man  with  liis 
lance.  The  single  combat  was  taken  as  an 
omen  of  victory  ;  and,  with  immense  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  Protestants  swarmed  on  to 
the  entrenchments.  Terrible  was  the 
struggle.  Again  and  again  was  the  front 
line  of  the  Imperialists  wrecked,  and  the 
rank  behind  revealed  ready  to  take  its 
place.  Wherever  the  Swedes  gave  signs  of 
faltering,  the  king  saw  the  weak  point,  and 
came  up  to  rally  and  lead  them.  At  one 
place  the  enemy  was  driven  in,  and  the 
king,  riding  up  alone,  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  some  Croats.  Turning  his  horse 
to  bring  up  his  fast-advancing  men,  he  was 
shot  in  the  back,  some  say  by  the  Croats, 
some  by  the  treacherous  hand  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who  accompanied  him, 
and  who  a  few  days  before  had  changed 
sides  from  tl. ?  Imperialists,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  changed  back  again.  The  king 
fell,  and  there  was  a  deadly  struggle  over 
his  body.  The  horse  without  its  rider 
galloping  through  the  Swedish  ranks 
announced  the  king’s  death  ;  but  Bernhard 
of  Weimar,  who  took  the  command,  gave 
out  with  ready  wit  that  the  king  was  a. 
prisoner,  and  led  on  such  an  impetuous 
charge  that  the  entrenchments  were  carried 
on  the  wings.  The  day  seemed  won,  but 
Pappenheim,  Wallenstein’s  most  trusted 
lieutenant,  came  up  with  fresh  troops,  and 
rolled  back  the  furious  tide.  The  Germans 
wavered  ;  the  Swedes  and  Scotch,  unused 
to  yield,  and  determined  to  get  back  the 
king,  fought  like  the  berserkirs  of  old — 
madly,  grandly,  magnificently.  The  car¬ 
nage  was  frightful;  the  Yellow  Guard 
perished  to  almost  the  last  man,  but  not  a. 
foot  did  they  fall  back  when  they  found  the 
manner  of  support  that  raged  to  the  right 
and  left  of  them.  Mass  after  mass  did 
Wallenstein  hurl  on  to  those  sturdy  men  in 
yellow,  to  be  stayed,  and  cloven,  and  shat¬ 
tered.  Pappenheim  was  shot  through  the 
heart  and  carried  off  dead;  and  over  the 
heaped  corpses  of  his  men  inch  by  inch  the 
Protestants  fought  their  progress.  All  that 
afternoon  the  desperate  endeavour  raged 
around  the  steady,  never-ceasing,  but 
almost  imperceptible  advance.  Every 
scheme  and  stratagem  did  Wallenstein  try, 
but  not  a  foot  did  he  gain.  At  length  the 
mist  closed  on  the  failing  battle,  and  the 
night  fell,  and  the  fight  was  stayed  in  the 
darkness.  And  in  the  darkness  Wallen¬ 
stein  left  lids  watchfires  burning  and  re¬ 
treated  towards  Bohemia,  abandoning  the 
field  to  the  mournfully  triumphant  Swedes. 

That  night  the  stack  of  corpses  was 
moved  from  off  the  king’s  body ;  and  on 
the  spot  a  stone  was  placed  by  Jacob  Erics- 
soh,  which,  as  “The  Stone  of  the  Swede,” 
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lasted  till  the  bi-centenary  of  the  tight, 
when  the  present  noble  monument  took  its 
place. 

Gustavus  was  one  of  the  best  kings,  and 
one  of  the  best  men  that  have  been  kings, 
that  the  world  has  known.  He  was  frugal 
and  diligent  both  in  peace  and  war,  and 
lived  as  simple  as  did  his  men.  With  him 
there  was  no  gold  or  display  ;  all  was  plain 
and  homely.  He  died  esteemed  by  all. 
.And  his  fame  is  still  undimmed. 


“  For  Gustavus  Adolphus,”  says  Ranke, 
“  evangelicalism  was  everything.  He 
fought  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism 
with  his  whole  heart.  He  had  made  this 
idea  the  principle  of  his  rule  in  the  army. 
He  himself  belonged  to  the  Protestant  side 
with  a  hearty,  joyous  conviction  ;  a  man  of 
a  cheerful  nature,  thoroughly  popular,  the 
man  for  the  German  citizens,  who  would 
gladly  have  welcomed  him  even  as  their 
master.  ” 


LAYS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

(SECOND  SERIES.) 

i. — The  Football  Match— Association. 

HO  !  sound  the  hurdy-gurdy,  ho  !  ring  the  porter's  bell,  - 

Ho  !  rend  your  throats,  ye  kids,  and  raise  a  universal  yell ; 
The  Crabtree  “  backs  ”  are  mighty  ;  their  “  forwards  ”  tall  and  fleet, 
And  Crabtree  College  at  our  hands  had  never  known  defeat ; 

But  victory  has  smiled  on  us,  and  now  our  friendly  foes 
Have  left  us  to  our  laurels  and  a  sense  of  sweet  repose  ; 

So  if  you’ve  yelled  sufficiently,  sit  round  me  in  a  ring, 

And  list  with  awe  and  wonder  to  the  doughty  deeds  I  sing. 


.A  tine  poetic  frenzy 
Is  bubbling  in  my  soul, 

I  see  our  fellows  standing 
In  rows  beside  the  goal. 

And  wary  Nash  and  Simpkins, 

Preparing  them  to  cheer  ; 

They  really  needn’t  bother, 

We’ll  holloa,  never  fear  ! 

Come  hither,  Mittins  minor. 

And  do  not  act  the  fool, 

But  stand  where  we  shall  put  you 
To  bellow  :  “  Play  up,  school.” 

Look  !  now  the  ball  is  started, 

And  now  the  game ’s  begun, 

And  Brown  and  Miller  on  the  left 
Are  making  quite  a  run. 

I 

Oh  !  pass  the  ball,  you  donkey, 

Oh  !  Miller,  do  be  cool, 

Oh  !  back  up,  Moss  and  Seaward. 

Now,  young  ’uns,  “Play  up  scho-o-o-o-o-ol ! ”  j 

i 

But,  lo  !  in  proud  defiance, 

Which  sets  our  teeth  on  edge, 

An  awful  shriek  arises — 

“  Well  played,  col-lege,  col-l-e-e-e-e-e-e-ge !  ” 

In  skilful  combination 

(It’s  true  they  have  the  wind) 

The  college  chaps  are  pressing  us, 

And  keep  us  fairly  pinned. 

And  ever  madly  onward 
The  foe  careering  come, 

While  ever  rises  all  around 
A  half-delirious  hum. 

But  as  some  gallant  vessel 
Will  stem  the  ocean  tide, 

And  face  the  chafing  billows, 

And  fling  the  foam  aside, 


So  Parkhouse  meets  their  “forwards” 
With  never-failing  skill, 

So  plucky  Moss  and  wary  Nash 
Stand  by  him  with  a  will. 

And  where  shall  they  find  foemen 
More  “worthy  of  their  steel  ”  ? 

That  college  “  back  ”  is  Perkins, 

That  centre  “forward”  Beal. 


Oh,  grandly  saved,  our  “  keeper  !  ” 
That  was  an  awkward  shot ; 

Another  and  another, 

I  say,  it’s  getting  hot. 

Hullo,  it’s  through  !  a  hideous  cry 
From  cocky  college  boys  ; 

There’s  nothing  funny  in  a  goal, 
What  makes  them  make  a  noise? 

Ah,  think  of  fame,  you  fellows, 

Of  liberty  and  life, 

Or  think  of  anything  you  like, 

To  fire  you  in  the  strife. 


“  Half-time !  ”  hurrah,  we’ve  lost  a  goal, 
But  gained  a  stifiish  breeze  ; 

Now,  Crabtree  College,  hold  your  own, 
It’s  oar  turn,  if  you  please. 

How  lovely  is  the  passing, 

How  beautiful  the  play, 

Our  team  has  really  never  worked 
Together  as  to-day. 

No  cucumber  is  cooler 
Than  Seaward,  though  lie’s  small, 

No  dodger  equals  Ambler 
When  once  he  has  the  ball. 


What’s  that?  a  goal !  hooray,  hooray  ! 
We  know  what  we’re  about ; 

You  little  donkey,  Miftins, 

Why  don’t  you  try  to  shout  ? 

I 

And  now  it’s  truly  thrilling, 

It’s  one  to  one — a  tie, 

And  who  shall  say,  ere  close  of  play, 
Which  side  may  have  to  sigh? 

Young  Hughes  is  like  a  greyhound, 

Old  Kent  is  tough  as  steel, 

And  Ambler,  wily  Ambler, 

Is  lively  as  an  eel. 

But  as  some  mighty  fortress, 

Or  heaven-aspiring  rock,  ?;• 

Is  seen  to  brave  the  tempest, 

And  all  its  fury  mock, 

So  Perkins  foils  our  “  forwards  ” 

With  confidence  sublime ; 

Alas,  our  hopes  are  fleeting — 

Three  minutes  more  to  “  time!” 

One  effort — who  will  make  it  ? 

Hurrah  !  it's  made  !  it’s  done  ! 

For  while  their  “  keeper”  held  a  shot 
That  Hughes  had  sent  him  hard  and 
hot, 

Old  Ambler  with  a  run, 

Sent  ball  and  keeper  through  the 
goal, 

Where  all  the  three  together  roll, 

And  victory  is  won  1 

-X-  -*  -X- 

Three  cheers  for  Crabtree  College  ; 

Now  give  three  ringing  cheers, 

For  those  who  made  our  colours  win 
In  spite  of  doubts  and  fears  ! 

And  often  through  the  winter, 

You'll  hear  some  fellow  tell 

How  Ambler  scored  the  winning  goal 
Amid  the  final  yell. 

FEED  EDMONDS. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


T.  B.  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  “  Having  taken  the 
B.  0.  P.  for  nearly  seven  years,  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  study  the  lessons  in  the  sixth  volume, 
entitled  ‘  Stars  of  the  Month and  wishing  to  under¬ 
stand  something  about  such  interesting  objects,  I 
spent  many  evenings  out  of  doors  examining  the  sky 
by  the  aid  of  the  maps,  until  I  knew  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constellations  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
celestial  objects.  Not  content  with  simple  observa¬ 
tion  with  the  naked  eye,  I  saved  money,  and  bought 
a  small  telescope  of  the  achromatic  kind,  having  two 
eyepieces,  magnifying  forty  and  sixty-five  times  ; 
and,  wishing  to  know  more  about  the  stars,  I  bought 
a  book  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  entitled 
•The  Midnight  Sky,'  by  Diinkin,  and  in  the  ‘Notes 
on  the  Solar  System,’  under  the  heading  of  ‘  Venus.' 
it  is  written  that  this  planet  may  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  brilliancy — it  maybe  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  full  sunlight,  sometimes  within  an  hour 
of  Doon.  Wishing  to  prove  this  true,  and  having  a 
favourable  opportunity,  I  watched  Venus  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1S87,  and  plainly  saw  it  at  9.30  shining 
equal  to  a  star  of  third  magnitude,  and  continued 
observing  it  till  noon,  when  it  shone  like  a  star  of 
fifth  magnitude  or  thereabouts,  but  as  it  came  on 
cloudy  I  had  not  the  chance  of  seeing  it  any  more. 
Since  then  I  have  often  seen  it  till  noon  ;  but  yester¬ 
day,  encouraged  by  former  efforts,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  at  its  greatest  brilliancy,  I  watched  for  it  after  I 
came  from  the  Sunday-school,  and  observed  it  at 
12.15.  Being  very  pleased  with  the  result,  I  came 
out  after  dinner  and  looked  for  it  again,  and  after  a 
little  time  perceived  it  again  shining  equal  to  star  of 
sixth  magnitude,  it  being  then  1.15  p.m.,  but  when 
looking  for  it  at  2  o’clock!  could  only  see  it  through 
the  telescope,  looking  like  a  miniature  moon  of  the 
form  of  (J .” 
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DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH, 

MARCH. 


THE  Poultry  RUN.— Boys  who  are  not  busy  now 
in  their  poultry-runs  may  indeed  be  called  lazy  ; 
Of  course  we  should  expect,  if  we  took  a  peep  inside  \ 
one  of  these  runs,  to  find  everything  "ship-shape 
and  Bristol  fashion."  Suppose  the  writer  dropped  I 
round  some  forenoon  and  made  a  call  at  a  well-  I 
arranged  miniature  fowl-farm,  the  youthful  owner  i 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  see  and  show  him  round, 
and  probably  the  following  would  be  the  gist  of  the 
interview  :  “  It  is  early  in  March,  sir  '  (this  from  the 
boy),  “but  you  see  I  am  pretty  well  advanced.  My 
run  itself  is  not  very  extensive,  for  I  do  not  keep 
more  than  a  dozen  altogether  ;  but  there  is  a  little 
private  door  yonder  which  opens  out  on  to  a  bit  of 
common  or  field,  and  they  thus  get  lots  to  pick  up, 
all  of  which  saves  the  corn.  They  are  ready  enough 
to  come  home  in  the  evening,  because  I  go  inside 
and  call  them,  and  shower  a  few  handfuls  of  oats 
among  them  as  they  come  in.  This  is  supper,  and  as 
soon  as  the  last  fowl  has  got  through  I  close  the 
doors,  and  they  soon  go  to  roost.  My  run,  you  will 
notice,  is  surrounded  with  rough  hurdles  and  wire 
mesh  altogether  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  I  don’t 
find  even  Spanish  fowls  care  to  scale  that.  'They 
might,  perhaps,  but  they  have  no  reason  to,  because 
I  look  well  after  them.  My  run  is  laid  with  rough 
gravel,  and  old  lime  from  the  wall  yonder  is  scat¬ 
tered  among  it.  Bo,  I  seldom  see  a  wind-egg.* 
That  is  a  heap  of  garden  rubbish— weeds,  and  cab¬ 
bage-leaves,  and  stumps  ;  it  will  be  removed  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yonder  is  a  rough  shed  for  shelter  on  rainy 
days.  I  knocked  some  old  barrels  to  bits,  and  made 
it  out  of  that,  covering  the  roof  with  a  strong  piece 
of  sacking  tarred  and  sanded  ;  beside  that  shed  is  a 
smaller  one,  covering  the  dust-bath.  I  couldn't  get 
peat-earth,  so  had  to  do  with  ashes  and  dry  earth, 
with  some  sulphur  mixed  as  you  recommend.  I 
have  a  barrow,  and  a  handy  thing  it  is  :  so  I  often 
-empty  and  reuew  the  hath.  There  is  a  rough  little 
shed  over  the  water-pan  in  the  corner,  so  it  is  not 
too  hot  in  summer.  I  always  give  clean  water  of 
a  morning,  and  the  dish  is  one  of  those  they  cannot 
capsize. 

“  Here  is  another  low  shed-place,  surrounded  by  a 
bit  of  wirework  forming  a  bit  of  a  run.  There  are 
two  hens  sitting  there,  out  of  the  way.  Both  were 
set  the  same  day,  and  one  will  have  to  look  after  all 
the  chicks  when  they  come  out,  and  the  other  go 
back  to  the  run.  Good  idea,  you  say.  Thank  you. 
Well,  I  feed  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  soft 
food,  scattering  it  well  about,  so  all  have  enough.  I 
give  oats,  rice,  or  barley,  or  any  good  grain  I  can 
get,  at  midday  ;  and,  what  with  the  insect-grubs  and 
stuff  they  pick  up  outside,  and  the  exercise  they 
have,  they  do  very  well,  but  never  get  too  fat,  so  I 


*  Wind-egg  =  shell-less. 


have  eggs  all  the  year  round.  I  will  show  you  my 
account-book,  in  which  I  put  down  everything,  and 
which  I  balance  every  half-year.  Pocket  money? 
\res,  my  fowls  do  well  by  me,  arid  that  is  because  I 
do  well  by  them.  I’m  not  sure  I  will  not  have 
enough  money  next  spring  to  buy  a  bicycle.  No,  I 
haven’t  gone  in  for  showing  yet,  but  that  will  be  my 
great  ambition — after  I  get  that  bicycle.  This  is  the 
fowl-house  itself.  Ladder-perches,  nest-boxes,  all 
clean  and  complete.  I  built  it  all  myself,  out  of  old 
boxes  and  barrels.  Glad  you  like  it.  It  is  rough, 
but  it  is  dry  and  well- ventilated.  The  nests  are  well 
back  from  under  the  perches,  and  some  are  on  the 
floor  and  others  higher  up,  for  I  find  hens  have  dif¬ 
ferent  tastes.  I  have  a  small  extra  run  for  a  mother 
and  chicks  Just  outside  these,  and  I  am  feeding 
principally  on  oatmeal  wet  with  milk ;  r  take  the 
coop  on  the  grass  or  garden  walks  by  day,  and  in 
the  sun  when  there  is  any,  but  wire  them  all  up  at 
night,  because  the  rats  played  me  some  nasty  tricks 
last  year.  On  cold  days  I  take  your  advice,  and  give 
my  fowls  something  extra.  On  the  whole  I  do  not 
do  badly,  and  I’m  glad  you  are  pleased  with  my 
arrangements.” 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— We  will  bring  Pigeons  to  the 
front  next  month ;  the  Aviary  next,  and  so  on,  each 
fancy  in  its  turn.  But,  meanwhile,  what  are  the 
Doings  for  March?  Well,  how  about  mating?  you 
will  ask.  Let  it  be  the  middle  of  March.  The  sum¬ 
mer  is  all  before  you  and  your  pets,  and  early 
matches  make  weak  birds.  The  pigeons,  before 
being  actually  put  together,  are  placed  in  separate 
cage-pens,  so  that  they  may  see  each  other,  but  none 
else.  When  they  get  so  well  acquainted  as  to  play 
up  to  each  other,  as  it  is  called,  they  will  do  well. 
We  cannot  tell  you  too  often  that  the  birds  you  mate 
should  be  as  perfect  in  proportions  as  possible :  and 
if  the  hen  be  in  some  point  deficient,  the  cock  should 
have  that  same  to  perfection.  They  must  be  young, 
and  stroug,  and  buoyant.  The  loft  must  be  dry  and 
comfortable  now,  and  sunlight  should  find  its  way 
in  once  a  day,  at  all  events.  Those  making  new 
lofts  will  remember  this,  and  seek  a  south  and  west 
frontage  for  the  aviary.  Lay  in  good  peas  and  tick 
beans ;  feed  well,  and  have  enough  in  the  hoppers 
for  early  morning,  for  your  pigeons  are  early  risers 
compared  to  you. 

The  Aviary. — This  is  the  pairing  month,  but  you 
of  course  knew  what  matches  you  were  to  make  a 
month  at  least  ago.  We  hope  all  has  gone  well, 
and  that  your  birds  are  healthy  and  young.  Do  not 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurrv.  You  do  not  want  sick¬ 
lings.  Put  the  cages  together  for  a  time  before  you 
turn  the  two  into  the  cage.  Wheu  they  are  paired 
feed  well.  Do  not  forget  the  egg  and  bread-crumb, 
nor  the  morsel  of  groundsel  or  oilier  green  food,  nor 


the  fresh  drinking-water  every  morning,  nor  the  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness  of  the  cage.  Still  coutinue  to  cover 
up  the  cages  of  a  night,  and  do  not  forget  a  sunshine 
bath,  but  it  is  best  not  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  all  the 
cage.  Give  the  birds  the  option  of  shade. 

The  Babbitry.  —  Do  not  give  wet  food,  either 
green  or  roots.  The  plan  of  slicing  the  latter  the 
day  before  is  a  very  good  one.  Roots,  however,  will 
be  scarce  this  month  unless  you  have  stored  parsnips 
and  carrots,  but  swedes  and  mangolds  can  be  had  in 
abundance.  About  the  end  of  this  month,  or  even 
earlier,  the  hutches  may  be  carried  out  of  doors,  but 
all  will  depend  on  the  weather.  In  breeding,  do 
not  forget  to  have  healthy,  good  stock,  well  up  in 
points.  One  buck  to  three  does  is  the  rule,  and  see 
that  he  is  as  near  perfection  as  possible— and  young. 
Does  are  thirty  days  in  kindle.  Be  prepared  before¬ 
hand  by  giving  a  clean,  dry  bed  of  nice  hay.  Feed 
extra  well  when  in  kindle,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
young,  but  gently  next  day  look  in  and  remove  any 
dead  that  may  be  there. 

The  Bee  World. — Your  bees  will  now  begin  to 
work,  coming  forth  in  fine  weather  to  visit  early 
flowers.  But  feeding  is  important,  and  the  artificial 
pollen  recommended  in  last  number  must  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Keep  all  clean  about  the  skeps,  and  beware 
of  weather  that  even  yet  may  be  boisterous  and  keen. 
New  beginners  may  buy  stock. 

The  Kennel.  —  Give  kennels  now  a  thorough 
cleaning,  and  continue  to  attend  to  the  dog’s  groom¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  while  you  guard  him  well  from  wet 
and  cold.  Feed  extra  well  on  cold,  damp,  or  frosty 
days. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — The  garden  now  be¬ 
comes,  under  the  hands  of  an  attentive  workman, 
really  a  thing  of  beauty.  Not  a  weed  should  be  seeli 
anywhere.  Borders  are  raked  and  neat,  and  beds 
made,  and  seeds  sown  in  dry  weather.  Sow  all  in 
drills.  Plaut  greens,  and  put  in  potatoes.  Never 
miss  a  chance  to  make  everything  look  nice. 

The  Flower  and  Window  Gardens.— Continue 
trimming  bushes  and  hedges,  and  finish  pruning 
roses  and  wall  trees.  Trim  walks,  kill  weeds,  and 
sow  hardy  annuals.  Transplant  spring  flowers,  only 
with  plenty  of  earth  about  them.  Water  afterwards. 
Make  rookeries  and  trellis-work,  and  beautify  and 
tidy  everywhere.  Sow  canary-creeper  in  window- 
boxes  ;  and,  if  you  have  not  a  show  of  bulbs,  put  iu 
blooming  spring  flowers ;  even  primroses  and  forget- 
me-nots  look  nice,  to  say  nothing  of  crimson  silene, 
squills,  and  anemones,  and  ranunculuses. 


ffiorresponlicnce. 


E.  J.  T.  (Worcester.) — “A  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name” 
cau  only  be  obtained  by  procuring  the  Boy’s  Own 
Annual,”  Vol.  IX.  It  has  not  been  printed  in 
separate  form. 

Leather. — You  can  obtain  our  covers  for  binding 
Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  through  any  bookseller,  to 
order. 

H.  T  B.— Out  of  print. 

W.  F.  L.  S. — Vols.  I.  and  II.,  both  in  numbers  and 
parts,  are  entirely  out  of  print. 

Keynshaji. — No  ;  the  adjudication  will  be  on  the 
frame  only ;  but  if  you  like  to  insert  mat,  glass, 
etc.,  you  are  of  course  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Percy  R.  Rowe.— 1.  Yes:  collies  are  excellent  com¬ 
panions  and  faithful  house-dogs.  2.  Get  a  puppy. 
We  cannot  give  addresses  of  breeders,  hut  any 
show  catalogue  will. 

A  Sufferer. — Our  papers  on  Athletics  and  boys’  ail¬ 
ments  will  be  out  soou. 

Charlemagne. — 1.  Get  Spratt’s  Cure  for  Worn  s. 
2.  Wash  twice  a  week,  and  anoint  immediately 
after  with  compound  sulphur  ointment  well 
diluted  with  oil.  Put  plenty  on,  hut  keep  the  dog 
in  a  warm  place. 

Fred  Shaw. -  Take  time,  and  learn— go  at  it.  A 
good  violinist  must  play  all  positions. 

Unzimvoobo.— 1.  We  don't  know.  2.  Riping  :  this 
will  do  in  a  bedroom.  3.  When  you  ask  which  is 
the  greatest  battle  ever  won  by  the  English,  we 
must  refer  you  to  ancient  history.  Perhaps  you 
mean  British.  If  you  said  across  the  borders  that 
either  Waterloo,  or  Alma,  or  Trafalgar  was  won 
by  the  English,  you  would  be  looked,  at  in  a  way 
you  would  not  relish  ! 

Beetle. — Pins  are  only  serviceable  for  the  larger 
insects.  How  could  the  smaller  beetles,  some  of 
which  are  one  seventy-secoudth  of  an  inch  long, 
he  set  up  by  their  means  ?  About  two-tliirds  of 
the  British  insects  must  be  set  with  gum. 

Richard  Gipfs.— No.  Poultry  must  he  perfect,  or 
nearly  so,  in  properties  to  win  at  shows. 

Brahma  Pootra.  —Some  breeds  of  fowls  delight  to 
wander  away;  but  if  properly  seen  to  at  home  — 
well  fed,  etc,— and  if  they  have  a  grass  run,  you 
should  have  little  bother  with  them.  We  mag 
have  more  articles  on  Poultry,  but  our  monthly 
Doings  fills  many  a  gap. 


Shirley. — The  stamps  are  French.  Letters  from 
meu  serving  on  war  vessels  abroad  often  bear  the 
stamps  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 
We  have  had  letters  from  the  China  station  with 
penny  English  stamps  on  them. 

1’.  C.  Hughes. — 1.  When  boundary  hits  are  scored, 
byes  going  to  the  boundary  count  the  same  as  hits. 
2.  See  our  Fishing  Table  in  last  October  part. 


Own 


C.  H.  C.  (Montreal.)— ?fo  ;  the  blackbird  should  bo 
more  lively,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cereal  food, 
should  have  worms — garden  and  meal— snails,  and. 
minced  raw  meat. 

Aquaria.. — Your  aquarium  is  radically  wrong,  and 
fish  diseased.  Try  again,  and  do  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  Get  the  bottom  in  perfect  order,  and  have 
the  plants  growing  before  you  put  in  the  fish. 


H.  H.  Thompson.— Our  articles  cn  Juggling  were  in 
the  August  part  for  1881. 

A  Steady  Lad.— Apply  direct  to  the  Government 
Emigrants’  Information  Office,  81,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  s.w.  Ask  for  particulars  as  to  colonies 
for  miners.  The  information  you  get  will  be  offi¬ 
cial.  trustworthy,  and  up  to  date,  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  anything. 


The  last  Ice  of  the  Season  ! 


ASK  FOR  THEM  IN  CANS 
B OTTLES  or  PACKAGES 


THE  LEADING  LINES  ARE 

-BAKING  POWDER 
FLAVORING-  EXTRACTS 

-  <HOF  blacking 

5  i  %.  STOVE  POLISH 

%  s  fl^^SPICES 

;  "  UWbORAX 
f-  h  fiSf  CURRY  POWDER 
m  2  gF  CELERY  SALT 
MUSTARD 
POWDERED  HERBS  Ac 

/^^ALLGOi  0 
GUARANTEED  GENUINE 
//  PURE  pOLD  MANFG.CO^ 

/  31  FRONT  ST.  EAST.  TORONTO.' 


J.W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  d  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


Capital  and  Funds  now  over  $3,000,000.  Head  Office,  1 5  Toronto  St. 

A  Home  Company,  Established  October,  1871. 


To  this  Date,  October  31st,  1887,  there  has  been  returned: 

To  the  heirs  of  Policy-holders  (death  claims) .  4649,249  00 

To  the  holders  of  matured  Endowment  Policies .  26,492  63 

To  Policy-holders  on  surrender  of  Policies .  98,656  00 

To  Policy-holders  for  Cash  Profits  (including  those  allocated  and  being  paid) . 432,644  02 

To  holders  of  Annuity  Bonds .  16,967  84 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  the  Security  of  their  Policies .  . .  82,264  98 


$1,306,174  47 

Policies  in  Force  over  lO.OOW.  Amount  over  $15,000,000. 


PRESIDENT 

HON.  SIR  W.  P.  HOWLAND,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 


WM.  ELLIOTT,  Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


ED.  HOOPER.  Esq. 


DIRECTORS 

Hon.  Ciiief-Jdstick  Macdonaud  Hon.  James  Yoonu  W.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Beaty,  Esq.  M.  P.  Ryan,  Esq.  A.  McLean  Howard,  Esq. 

J.  Herbert  Mason,  Esq.  S.  Nordheimer,  Esq.  J.  D.  Edgar,  Esq. 

Walter  S.  Lee,  Esq.  A.  L.  Goodkrham,  Esq. 

J.  K.  MACDONALD,  Managing  Director. 

Policies  Noniorfeitable  after  2  Years  and  Indefeasable  after  3  Years. 


Church’s  Osborne  Blue 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Governor-General’s 
Laundry,  Rideau  Hall. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

BUTTERICK’S  PATTERNS,  a  full 
stock  always  on  hand. — J.  R.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  276  Yonge  St. 


glCYCLES. 


Send  for  list  of  over  SIXTY 
(60)  Second-hand  Wheels. 
Great  bargains  offered.  New 
Catalogue  ready  in  April. 
Don’t  place  your  order  before 
seeing  it. 


T_  Xj-A-ZtsTIE 
MONTREAL. 


GLORIOUS  NEWS 

FOR  THE  SICK. 


Sciatica,  Indigestion,  Rheumatism, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia,  are  immediately 
relieved  and  permanently  cured,  or 
money  refunded,  by  Norman’s  Electro 
Curative  Belts,  Insoles,  &c.  Consulta¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  M  E., 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


CRYING  BABIES. 


Babies  cry  because  they  suffer.  Their 
little  gums  are  inflamed,  and  their  bodies 
are  more  or  less  feverish.  If  you  will  tie 
around  their  necks  one  of  Norman’s 
Electric  Teething  Necklaces  you  will 
see  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better, 
their  suffering  will  cease  and  their  general 
health  improve.  Ask  for  Norman's,  take 
no  other,  you  will  be  pleased.  Price,  50c. 

A.  NORMAN. 


RUPTURE. 


Radical  Cure  Trusses.  The  very  best 
in  the  world  ;  all  kinds.  Come  and  see 
our  immense  stock,  and  be  fitted  with  the 
one  that  will  suit  your  case. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


A  Powerful  Jnvigorator ! 


A  VERY  IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

That  has  a  practical  interest  for  all  those  who  have  the  care  of  th# 
Sick,  Is  What  will  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  that  can 
he  thoroughly  digested  by  the  weak¬ 
est  stomach  ? 

THE  ANSWER  GIVEN 

By  the  leading  Analysts,  Doctors,  and  the  intelligent  public  is 

JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF 

And  all  who  have  tested  its  merits  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  is 

THE  GREAT  STRENGTH-GIVER 


t 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Buy  Only 


It'  you  want  tlie  best  value  for  your  money. 

If  you  want  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you. 

If  you  w  ant  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baking  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend" 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


JRADE  MARK, 


Every  Package  has  tbi 


Trade  Mark  oh  it. 


RETAILED  IB  'ST  ALL  PIRST-CLASS  &  ROOIDB 


The  Star 


That  Leads 


The  merits  of  these  instruments  are  shown  by  their  increased  sales  ail 

over  the  world. 

The  Dominion  Piano  and  Organ  Co.  are  compelled  to  run  overtime,  and 

yet  are  unable  to  fill  their  orders. 

A  Large  Four  Story  Building  will  be  added  this^season  to  their  present 
buildings,  already  the  most  extensive  in  Canada. 

These  instruments  are  sold  in  all  the  Leading  Cities  and  Towns  of  Englandi 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  South  America. 

ALWAYS  A  PLEASURE  TO  SHOW  VISITORS  THROUGH  OUR  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  PARLORS 

RUSE’S  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC 

J.  S.  ROWLEY  &  CO.  68  KING  STREET  WEST 


GR ATEFU 


O  O  M  PORTING. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


